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CHAPTER    I 

LADY  PRENDERGAST  gave  herself  the  full  benefit 
of  her  five  feet  eleven  inches  and  surveyed  the 
porter  with  a  majesty  of  aspect — derived  partly 
from  an  episcopal  father,  and  partly  from  ten  years 
of  official  life  in  the  Tropics — which  never  deserted 
her  in  moments  of  crisis. 

Lady  Prendergast's  three  little  girls — Polly, 
Molly,  and  Jolly — grouped  themselves  behind  her 
skirts  and  stared  at  the  common  enemy  like  little 
insects,  with  enormous  eyes. 

"  Ally-vous-on,"  she  commanded,  in  that  French 
— ruthless  and  unfaltering — with  which  for  genera- 
tions the  British  matron  has  been  wont  to  flatten 
her  way  across  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  porter,  however,  declined  to  consider  the 
interview  at  an  end.  "  £a  ecrit !  "  he  shrieked, 
waving  his  hands  above  the  voluminous  baggage  of 
the  Prendergast  family,  and  indicating  the  bad 
franc-piece  with  which  he  had  been  rewarded  for 
bringing  it  from  the  railway  station. 

"  £a  e"crit !  " 

He  made  marks  on  the  white  walls  of  the  second- 
floor  corridor  of  the  "  Splendid  Hotel,"  in  proof  of 
his  assertion  ;  he  scrawled  all  over  the  labels  on  the 
portmanteaux. 
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"  Ally-vous-on,"  Lady  Prendergast  ordered,  a 
second  time,  stamping  her  foot.  She  was  extremely 
angry.  One  of  the  little  girls  whimpered  ;  another 
looked  distressed  and  solemn  ;  but  Polly  clapped 
her  hands  and  gurgled  with  joy.  Mummy  was 
splendid !  What  would  she  do  next  ?  Ooray ! 
she  was  certain  Mummy  would  win,  and  send  the 
nasty  porter  man  away.  As  the  hubbub  increased 
and  the  presence  of  hotel  servants  in  the  background 
became  audible  to  Lady  Prendergast  amid  the  din, 
she  reached  a  final  stage  of  exacerbation. 

"  Voleur  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Ally  -  vous  -  on, 
Vite ! "  Her  eyes  flashed,  and  she  took  two 
resolute  steps  forward.  The  porter's  jaw  dropped. 
"  Get  out  at  once,"  she  continued,  following  up  her 
advantage,  "  or  je  vous  pousserai !  " 

Suiting  her  action  to  her  words,  she  seized  the  man 
by  the  arm  and  hustled  him  gesticulating  to  the 
staircase,  where  she  administered  a  final  shove. 

Polly  could  not  contain  her  enthusiasm ;  she 
laughed  and  skipped  behind  her  mother,  in  her 
pretty  pink  frock,  her  dark  blue  eyes  glowing  with 
excitement.  "  Ooray  !  "  she  cried.  "  Three  cheers 
for  Mumsy  !  Hip,  hip  !  " 

Lady  Prendergast,  flushed  and  a  little  breathless, 
allowed  herself  to  unbend  after  the  enemy's  dis- 
comfiture. She  patted  her  offspring  on  the  shoulder 
and  laughed  almost  girlishly.  The  boots  now  made 
a  belated  appearance,  and  with  many  apologies 
began  to  remove  the  baggage  from  the  corridor 
into  Lady  Prendergast's  bedroom.  Louise,  the 
Swiss  bonne,  also  presented  herself  to  take  charge 
of  the  children  and  get  them  ready  for  dinner  ; 
and  close  upon  her  heels  arrived  the  Guv'nor.  The 
Guv'nor  (who  had  just  finished  his  aperitif]  had  a 
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white  moustache,  beautiful  pink  cheeks  as  smooth 
as  a  baby's,  and  a  figure  which  his  tailor  admired 
so  much  that  he  could  rarely  bring  himself  to  refuse 
to  make  clothes  for  it. 

"  What's  all  this  about  the  porter,  my  dear  ?  " 
the  Guv'nor  inquired.  "  Had  to  give  him  five  francs 
before  he  would  go  away  !  Said  he'd  been  assaulted 
and  had  a  base  coin  passed  off  on  him,  and  was  going 
for  the  police." 

"  Blinkers,  the  man's  an  arrant  thief,"  said  Lady 
Prendergast,  her  voice  rich  with  justifiable  indigna- 
tion. "  We  really  ought  to  give  him  in  charge, 
or  else  he'll  be  victimising  other  people.  He's 
probably  been  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  for  years. 
I  shall  speak  to  the  manager  about  it  this  evening." 

"  Coo,  father,  Mummy  was  splendid,"  exploded 
Polly,  eluding  Louise's  grip  and  gazing  up  into  Sir 
Laurence's  candid  blue  eye.  "  Mummy  said  '  Get 
out,  or  je  vous  pousserai ! '  and  simply  swished  him 
down  the  stairs.  You  ought  to  have  seen  her  !  " 

Sir  Laurence  looked  at  his  wife  with  all  the  pride 
and  affection  which  she  had  never  failed  to  evoke 
in  him  ;  then  he  sank  into  the  nearest  chair  and 
roared  with  laughter.  Lady  Prendergast  glanced 
at  him  almost  shyly  •  his  delight  in  her  was  a  tribute 
of  which  she  never  tired.  A  look  of  softness  came 
into  her  handsome  face  which  made  it  beautiful. 
"  Now  run  along,  children,"  she  said,  "  and  mind 
you  are  ready  for  dinner  in  half  an  hour  !  " 

The  children  ran  along,  and  submitted  themselves 
to  Louise's  brushings  and  combings,  preparatory  to 
that  enormously  impressive  "  entry  "  into  the  hotel 
dining-room,  to  which  experience  had  accustomed 
them.  In  due  course  this  "  entry  "  was  made,  and 
the  table  d'hdte  of  the  "  Splendid  Hotel  "  examined 
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and  found  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  that 
of  its  predecessor  (a  "  Beau-Se"jour  ").  One  by  one, 
Neuville-Plage  displayed  its  hackneyed  charms. 
Polly  remembered  it  in  after  years  as  the  place 
where  she  won  a  cigarette-case  in  a  golf  tournament ; 
where  the  chef  d'orchestre  at  the  Casino  was  stabbed 
in  the  back  by  a  lady  with  over-gilded  hair  ;  where 
they  first  met  the  Morrisons ;  and  also — most  im- 
portant of  all — where  Mummy  let  loose  the  historic 
phrase  :  "  Get  out,  or  je  vous  pousserai !  " 


CHAPTER   II 

POLLY  discovered  early  in  life  that  the  great  fun  of 
living  with  Mummy  and  the  Guv'nor  was  that 
things  were  always  happening.  There  was  no 
stagnation  ;  life  was  one  bewildering  whirl,  punctu- 
ated with  thrilling  train  journeys  from  one  country 
to  another.  Mummy  was  constantly  having 
brilliant  ideas  for  where  to  go  and  stay  ;  she  was 
always  "  hearing  "  that  such  and  such  a  place  was 
"  rather  jolly."  Usually  it  was  France  ;  Belgium 
when  they  had  gone  bust  a  bit  too  lavishly ; 
sometimes  Switzerland ;  nearly  always  Florence 
for  the  winter  ;  Dresden  on  occasions.  This  round 
was  varied  by  all-too-short  visits  to  relatives  in 
London. 

The  relatives  almost  always  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cromwell  Road ;  they  all  called  father 
"  Blinkers,"  and  referred  to  Mummy,  with  empresse- 
ment,  as  a  "  splendid  woman."  The  relatives' 
houses  seemed  to  be  perpetually  full  of  old  friends 
who  had  known  papa  in  India  "years  ago,"  and 
claimed  to  have  dandled  Polly  in  her  cradle  when 
she  was  three  months  old.  The  old  friends  called 
the  Guv'nor  "Blinkers"  too;  and  Polly  dis- 
covered that  the  origin  of  the  nickname  was  the 
way  in  which  Mummy  always  "  kept  everything  " 
from  him  which  might  worry  him.  Some  historic 
old  friend  had  observed  that  "  Janey  takes  good 
care  to  drive  Laurence  in  blinkers  "  ;  and  the  name 
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had  stuck.  Polly  extracted  this  information  by 
artifice,  from  a  half-witted  aunt  with  a  weakness 
for  reminiscence. 

Early  in  Polly's  career  the  Guv'nor  went  to  the 
Straits  Settlements  for  a  year,  and  stayed  in  a 
palace  with  a  Malay  Rajah  who  rode  elephants  and 
gave  her  a  pair  of  gold  anklets  like  handcuffs — 
and  about  as  heavy.  Polly  didn't  remember 
anything  about  it  very  distinctly,  except  the  queer 
cool  feeling  of  the  gold  anklets.  The  anklets  had 
long  since  passed  into  Mummy's  keeping  to  "  take 
care  of " ;  and  it  was  odd  that,  as  the  years 
went  by,  Mummy  seemed  to  forget  all  about 
them.  .  .  . 

By  the  time  Polly  reached  the  age  of  sixteen, 
father  had  retired  for  ages.  (He  was  much  older 
than  Mummy.)  All  his  old  friends  had  retired  too. 
When  the  family  were  travelling  about  of  course 
they  did  not  see  the  old  friends,  only  new  friends. 
The  new  friends  always  adored  them.  Long 
before  Polly's  seventeenth  birthday  she  had  been 
found  enchanting  by  "thoroughly  nice"  people 
belonging  to  half  the  nations  of  the  globe.  At 
Lugano  old  Princess  Theodoroff  had  raved  about 
her  ;  at  Territet  an  amorous  Roumanian  landowner 
had  thought  of  shooting  himself  as  the  only  means 
of  curbing  his  excessive  admiration  ;  at  Trouville, 
Mrs.  Cyrus  B.  Hammerfeld  had  reckoned  her  the 
cutest  little  creature  she'd  set  eyes  on  in  Yurrup. .  .  . 

Polly's  social  experience  was  as  varied  and 
peculiar  as  her  education.  She  had  picked  up  good 
French  (Heaven  knows  where) ;  had  learnt  German 
in  Leipsic,  and  music  all  her  life.  She  knew  how  to 
play  golf,  lawn-tennis,  auction  bridge,  ecarte  (with 
old  ladies),  and  also  how  to  ski.  She  could  ride  a 
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horse  (as  well  as  other  unconventional  animals  less 
accustomed  to  direct  human  control) ;  she  could 
steer  a  bob-sleigh  ;  she  could  swim  ;  she  knew  all 
there  was  to  know  about  Casinos  ;  and  she  was  an 
expert  in  hotels.  Most  of  her  life  she  had  passed 
in  hotels,  Hotel  servants  rushed  to  wait  on  her 
from  the  first  moment  of  her  appearance.  It  was 
a  gift.  As  for  towns,  or  rather  "  Continental 
resorts,"  though  she  had  a  bad  memory  for  their 
names,  one  sniff  of  their  atmosphere  outside  the 
station  yard  and  she  had  them  by  heart.  She  was 
never  wrong.  If  ever  she  said,  "  Oh,  Mummy,  this 
is  a  beastly Jplace  !  "  it  was.  Molly  and  Jolly 
were  Polly's  juniors  by  respectively  two  years  and 
three  years.  They  did  not  share  her  appreciation 
of  the  parental  temperament.  Their  enjoyment  of 
the  various  "  Grand  "  or  "  Palace  "  Hotels  which 
received  them  at  half  rates  (by  arrangement  with 
the  management)  was  lack-lustre.  Thty  wanted 
to  live  the  established  life  of  the  Cromwell  Road 
cousins.  They  even  clamoured  to  be  'sent  to 
school — like  Derrick.  They  were  not  nomads. 
All  that  they  acquired  during  the  errant  years  was 
a  certain  shrewdness  about  people  ;  a  certain  flair 
for  the  really  rich  ;  a  capacity  for  turning  on  gaiety 
as  you  turn  on  a  tap.  The  Prendergast  family 
were  always  gay — that  was  one  of  the  reasons  (the 
other  being  a  certain  obvious  distinction  of  manner) 
which  endeared  them  so  to  hotel  managements. 
No  "  season "  at  however  dull  a  "  Plage "  or 
"  Bad "  could  be  quite  flat  if  they  were  there. 
Polly's  vehement  "  Ooray ! "  her  incorrigible  ten- 
dency to  make  friends  with  old  gentlemen  who 
turned  out  to  be  Grand  Dukes  incognito,  and  her 
niceness  to  old  ladies  who  felt  queer  after  luncheon, 
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were  assets  in  themselves.  The  young  men  found 
her  like  a  sort  of  fairyish  boy,  with  twice  their 
pluck  and  initiative  and  an  immense  capacity  for 
handling  police.  She  could  even  handle  Swiss 
police — an  unheard-of  accomplishment — and  once 
brought  _a  party  of  people  back  to  Thun  on  a  Swiss 
railway  without  paying.  She  was  the  only  person 
in  the  world  known  to  have  accomplished  such  a 
feat.  At  Florence  one  winter  she  had  galvanised  a 
flock  of  school  marms  who  were  staying  in  the  same 
deplorable  pension,  into  acting  and  performing  a 
musical  comedy  of  her  own  composition.  The 
school  marms  formed  a  chorus  of  debutantes ; 
they  were  enchanted.  One  of  them  sang  a  love 
song  in  the  last  act,  beginning  "  When  you  gaze 
into  my  eyes,"  for  which  Lady  Prendergast  herself 
composed  the  music  ! 

How  on  earth  the  Prendergasts  "  managed " 
was  a  subject  of  excited  conjecture  in  the  Cromwell 
Road  district.  In  those  parts,  incomes  are 
public  property ;  and  commutations  of  pension 
and  overdrafts  at  Grindlays'  are  exactly  known. 
It  was  agreed,  rather  helplessly,  that  Janey  Prender- 
gast was  a  "splendid"  woman,  and  left  at  that. 
No  one  could  guess  how  she  did  it. 

"  My  dear,  the  Nicholsons  told  me  they  were  at 
Deauville  the  whole  of  last  August,  at  the  '  Grand  ' ! " 

To  Polly  the  whole  business  was  one  enormous 
rag.  Certainly  it  was  rather  depressing  if  one  made 
a  great  friend  at  Lenzerheide  one  year  to  have  to  go 
to  Chamounix  the  next,  and  not  see  him  again.  But 
wounds  of  this  kind  in  the  careless  days  of  flapper- 
dom  were  rarely  more  than  scratches.  The  hectic 
music  of  the  carrousel  forbade  depression,  and  for 
the  moment  every  sky  was  gold.  To  her  golden 
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heart  and  clean  Irish  eyes  all  people  were  dears 
(even  when  they  weren't).  Polly  had  what  the 
terribly  frumpy  wife  of  a  Nonconformist  divine 
called  "  the  gift  of  grace."  She  thought  no  evil  of 
others,  nor  would  believe  it.  She  had  no  "  motives," 
nor  dreamed  that  others  could  have  them.  It  was 
even  only  in  rare  flashes  that  she  divined  a  cer- 
tain concentration  of  purpose,  a  certain  strategic 
"  direction  "  at  the  back  of  Mummy's  splendidness. 
Those  were  things  she  did  not  dwell  on.  She  was 
free  of  the  hotels,  of  all  the  quaint,  absurd,  delightful 
people  in  them ;  free,  with  certain  reservations 
consisting  of  a  perfunctory  attendance  at  lessons, 
of  half  a  dozen  foreign  cities  in  a  year,  with  all  they 
had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  mountain,  lake,  or  sea. 

Molly  and  Jolly — fair  and  grey-eyed — wanted  to 
go  to  school  like  Cousin  Elsie  and  the  Morrisons. 
Tears  on  this  point  fell  persistently  in  Mummy's 
bedroom.  Mummy  perceived  the  dawn  of  character. 
She  had  a  practised  eye  in  such  matters.  It  would 
be  worth  while  sending  Molly  and  Jolly  to  school  in 
London,  and  then  in  Paris.  Polly,  it  was  too  late 
to  worry  about  now.  Besides,  Polly  was  so  wild 
and  reckless,  so  "  unstable."  She  might  do  well,  of 
course  ;  but  one  could  not  count  on  her  yielding 
social  value  for  the  money  expended  on  her  behalf 
as  one  could  with  the  other  two.  And  she  was  not 
a  boy  like  Derrick,  with  a  boy's  prescriptive  claim 
not  only  on  the  parental  purse  but  on  the  generosity 
of  uncles,  aunts,  and  grandparents.  No,  Polly 
would  have  to  shift  for  herself !  Unconscious, 
at  the  time,  of  this  decision  of  her  mother's,  Polly 
"  shifted." 
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EVERYONE  brought  their  troubles  to  Polly,  and 
that  was  how  she  first  discovered  she  could  "  do 
things."  There  was  the  time,  for  instance,  when 
Derrick  was  at  the  crammer's  at  Engleberg,  and 
got  hopelessly  into  debt  all  on  account  of  a  creature 
with  peroxide  hair,  and  a  taste  for  green  apples, 
who  was  staying  up  the  valley  in  the  big  hotel. 
Derrick,  with  his  Apollo  profile,  was  the  greenest 
apple  in  which  this  dangerous  lady  had  ever  fixed 
her  teeth,  and  much  the  most  attractive.  He  was 
very  badly  bitten  indeed.  As  he  sat  mournfully 
on  Polly's  bed  in  the  Vitznau  pension,  which  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Prendergast  family  at  the 
moment,  there  seemed  but  one  way  out  of  the 
tangle  into  which  he  had  got  his  affairs.  He  gazed 
gloomily  out  of  Polly's  window  at  the  dark  waters 
of  the  lake  which  lay  beneath  them.  His  young 
life  had  come  utterly  to  grief  :  this  was  the  end ! 
How  on  earth  was  he  to  raise  fifty  pounds  ?  The 
Guv'nor  (as  they  both  knew)  hadn't  got  it.  Mummy 
naturally  never  even  crossed  their  minds — they 
respected  her  "  splendidness  "  too  much. 

The  moon  poured  its  waves  of  white  radiance 
over  the  lapping  waters  that  were  so  soon  to  engulf 
him.  Dance  music  floated  through  the  wide-open 
window — it  was  a  waltz  he  knew  too  well.  Derrick's 
lovely  hazel  eyes  glistened  as  the  remembered  tune 
played  the  devil  with  his  heart-strings.  And  then 
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Polly's  warm  hand  caught  hold  of  his.     "  It's  all 
right.     /'//  fix  it  for  you,  Derrick,"  she  gasped. 

Derrick  looked  up,  and  somehow  he  knew  it  would 
be  "  fixed."  Polly's  blue  eyes  were  spraying  on 
him  maternal  beams  of  comfort,  "  You  are  a 
damned  good  little  soul,  Polly !  "  he  said.  "[But 
how  on  earth  .  .  ." 

"  There's  Uncle  Charles.  He's  stopping  a  night 
at  Basle  to-morrow,  on  his  way  through.  I'll  go 
and  tackle  him." 

Derrick  stared  at  her  incredulously.  Uncle 
Charles,  the  richest  member  of  the  family,  was  the 
one  before  whom  even  Mummy's  "  splendid " 
qualities  had  notoriously  broken  down.  He  was 
a  famous  screw — a  mean  old  Indian  Civil  Servant, 
with  gout  and  an  atrocious  temper.  Derrick's 
face  clouded  again.  "  He'll  never  .  .  ."  he  ob- 
served. 

"  Won't  he  ?  "  said  Polly.  "  He  won't  refuse 
me." 

Derrick  took  a  last  lingering  glance  at  the  cold 
waters,  postponed  the  suicidal  bathe,  and  finally 
lurched  off  to  bed  and  slept  the  clock  round.  Polly 
really  was  a  sportsman  ;  perhaps  she  would  manage 
it  somehow. 

What  Polly  actually  said  to  Uncle  Charles,  what 
mesmeric  influence  she  used  on  him,  was  her  secret 
and  her  victim's.  "  He  was  a  bit  grumpy,  at  first," 
was  her  only  comment,  when  she  returned,  flushed 
and  triumphant,  with  a  cheque  drawn  on  King's 
in  Pall  Mall  for  fifty  pounds. 

Derrick  disappeared  after  this  to  the  glories 
of  "  the  shop"  and  became  extremely  heavy. 
The  green-apple  episode  was  not  referred  to  ;  his 
blonde  moustache  became  accentuated,  and  criticism 
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of  Polly's  clothing  and  deportment  (as  is  the  way 
with  handsome  brothers)  grew  more  vigorous  than 
kindly.  Polly  was  coming  out ! 

Polly  came  out  at  a  ball  at  the  "  Hotel  Grande 
Croix  "  at  Val  St.  Andre,  near  Chamounix.  It  didn't 
really  make  much  difference,  since,  as  she  explained 
to  her  friends,  she  had  never  been  really  "in." 
But  it  provided  her  earliest  experience  of  emotional 
peak-climbing,  and  also  registered  for  her  an  un- 
forgettable disappointment.  The  occasion  produced 
the  first  serious  green  light  to  be  thrown  on  Mummy's 
"  splendidness."  Really  her  ball  frock  was  too 
dreadful :  a  white  muslin  reach-me-down  from 
the  local  shop  such  as  even  the  avou6's  daughter 
would  be  ashamed  to  wear !  Polly  simply  tore  it 
to  shreds  in  her  bedroom  before  dinner ;  pinned  it 
up  differently  for  dinner ;  and  then  definitely 
transformed  it,  with  the  aid  of  half  the  female 
staff  of  the  hotel,  before  the  dance  began.  It  still 
looked  more  or  less  what  it  was  ;  and  if  the  dance 
hadn't  been  "  such  a  rag  "  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Polly  would  have  cried  her  eyes  out  at  having  to 
wear  such  a  garment.  As  it  was,  the  incident 
only  lingered  and  rankled  in  her  mind  as  an  occasion 
when  Mummy  had  behaved  distinctly  "  rottenly." 
Even  the  time  when  Mummy  had  got  her  a  suit 
from  Garrod's  and  had  it  put  down  on  Aunt  Vi's 
account  had  not  been  quite  so  mortifying.  After 
all,  a  daughter's  first  coming-out  dance  was  an 
excuse  for  a  bit  of  a  splash.  .  .  . 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that 
Lady  Prendergast  had  spent  no  more  than  39  francs 
75  centimes  on  her  daughter's  frock  that  she 
treated  Polly's  first  appearance  from  the  chrysalis 
stage  with  any  undue  indifference.  Far  from  it. 
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Whenever  mother  and  daughter  met  during  the 
evening,  Lady  Prendergast's  beaming  smile  en- 
veloped her  in  maternal  appreciation. 

"  Darling  child,  you  look  too  delicious  ;  and  your 
frock  is  really  just  right,  believe  me.  So  simple 
and  unpretentious  !  "  Mummy's  stage-management 
was  perfect,  and  she  herself  looked  really  superb 
in  all  her  diamonds !  Oh,  Mummy  was  splendid ; 
you  couldn't  get  away  from  it. 

In  spite  of  her  hideous  makeshift  frock,  the  ball 
quickly  went  to  Polly's  head.  Everyone  wanted 
to  dance  with  the  dark-haired  elf  with  the  blue 
eyes  ;  and  Bill  Loftus  most  of  all.  .  .  .  Bill  Loftus 
was  an  Englishman  of  a  sound  and  solid  type, 
whose  wits  had  been  sharpened  by  some  years  in 
the  Navy.  His  words  were  few,  slangy,  and  to  the 
point.  To  Polly  he  was  the  hero  of  one's  dreams, 
for  whom  one  just  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  run 
about  and  do  things.  Like  a  protecting  oak,  his 
six  foot  one  towered  above  her  five  foot  six. 
And  he  was  going  to  be  at  Greenwich  for  a  whole 
year ;  and  they  would  never,  never  meet  after 
to-morrow — unless  some  miracle  should  carry  her 
to  London. 

Regardless  of  a  temperature  many  degrees  below 
zero,  Polly  and  Bill  strayed  out  on  to  the  frozen 
snow  of  the  hotel  terrace.  Polly  did  not  bother 
to  put  on  a  wrap ;  her  heart  was  burning,  her  eyes 
on  fire.  Below,  in  front  of  them,  glittered  the 
golden  lights  of  the  other  hotels  and  of  the  chalets 
all  down  the  valley.  Opposite  was  the  great  snow- 
covered  mountain  of  St.  Andre",  shining  silver  in  the 
moonlight.  Above  them  rose  the  night,  heaven 
after  heaven  of  deepest  violet-blue.  A  myriad 
stars  flashed  and  swam  in  radiance.  There  was  no 
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wind,  but  the  cold  breath  from  the  snow-fields  was 
like  iced  champagne  to  their  excited  nerves.  In 
the  supreme  ecstasy  of  the  minute,  her  head  buried 
in  the  crook  of  Bill's  arm,  her  face  pressed  against 
his  coat,  it  seemed  to  Polly  as  though  life  could  not 
possibly  have  anything  more  to  offer.  The  experi- 
ence of  being  beloved,  wrapped  in  this  immensity  of 
space,  was  ineffable.  They  seemed  standing  between 
earth  and  heaven — on  some  aerial  platform  amid 
the  giant  peaks.  The  stars  were  almost  within 
reach,  and  Polly  felt  that  soon  she  would  see  up  and 
away  beyond  them.  Her  love  overwhelmed  her, 
and  if  she  could  at  that  moment  have  flung  away 
her  life  for  her  lover,  the  act  would  merely  have 
crowned  the  ecstasy  of  her  devotion.  It  was  Bill 
who  at  last  brought  her  gently  back  to  a  realisation 
of  time  and  place,  and  of  the  binding  limitations  of 
a  mere  earthly  existence. 

"  Polly,  my  darling,"  he  whispered,  "  we 
mustn't  cut  any  more  dances — for  your  sake,  my 
own  !  This  is  the  third  !  "  They  kissed  again. 

As  they  turned  and  walked  back  over  the  crisp 
snow  towards  the  flaring  lights  of  the  hotel,  listening 
to  the  strains  of  "  Septembre,"  something  of  her 
characteristic  gamine  expression  crept  back  to 
Polly's  eyes — the  look  which  made  everyone  giggle 
when  they  encountered  it. 

"  Coo,  Mummy  will  be  ratty !  "  she  said.  But 
No  !  If  Mummy  had  not  been  lavish  with  her  francs, 
she  was  prodigal  of  her  good-nature.  Not  a  cloud 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  her  white  brow,  nor  were 
there  any  reservations  in  her  welcoming  smile.  In 
all  those  ways  which  didn't  cost  anything  there 
really  was  no  one  on  earth  who  could  play  up  like 
Mummy ! 
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The  ball  wore  all  too  swiftly  to  an  end.  Polly 
danced  twice  with  the  Russian  prince  with  the 
caressing  voice,  who  wore  red  heels  on  his  dancing 
pumps  ;  and  once  with  Vernon  Stokes,  a  handsome 
youth  who  had  been  at  the  same  crammer's  as 
Derrick  and  had  just  failed  for  Sandhurst.  (This 
was  a  youth  in  whom  Mummy  took  an  interest ; 
his  father,  Sir  William  Stokes,  was  a  magnate  in 
something  not  too  obtrusive.)  She  danced  two 
more  waltzes  with  Bill,  and  one  each  with  the  three 
nicest  of  her  "  Winter  Sport  "  intimates.  .  .  .  It  was 
an  unforgettable  evening,  and  two  things  about  it 
were  more  unforgettable  than  the  rest — the  utter 
joy  of  those  stolen  moments  on  the  terrace  with 
BUI ;  and  the  pain  in  her  heart  caused  by  her  first 
serious  doubts  about  her  mother. 


CHAPTER   IV 

BILL  LOFTUS  went  away  from  Val  St.  Andre  on  the 
day  appointed — leaving  behind  a  heart  transfixed 
by  its  first  real  sorrow.  Nothing  had  ever  mattered 
to  Polly  in  the  whole  of  her  existence  like  Bill's 
departure.  If  this  was  what  it  meant  to  "  come 
out,"  to  begin  life,  she  felt  sometimes,  when  she 
was  alone  in  her  commonplace  hotel  bedroom,  that 
she  would  rather  have  remained  a  child.  The  feeling 
was  only  momentary.  After  all,  nothing  but  death 
would  ever  be  able  to  rob  either  of  them  of  their 
memories  of  the  dance  at  the  "  Grande  Croix."  Her 
whole  emotional  nature  had  been  deepened  by  the 
experience  of  a  first  love  that  was  something  more 
than  the  usual  hotel  flirtation.  She  felt  that  she 
had  grown  up.  She  became  immensely  serious 
and,  like  her  sisters  in  distress  for  generations,  she 
turned  for  relief  to  hard  work  for  brain  and  body. 
She  read  omnivorously,  devouring  everything  which 
came  her  way,  from  Nietzsche  and  Bergson  (lent  her 
by  a  Pole,  melancholy-eyed,  who  talked  poetic 
impropriety  in  the  softest  French)  to  Henry  James 
and  Anatole  France  ;  and  she  looked  about  her 
for  some  absorbing  physical  occupation.  She  had 
discovered  early  in  life  that  she  had  an  almost 
uncanny  gift  of  healing.  She  could  restore  babies 
to  health  as  soon  as  look  at  them,  and  used  to  be 
found  nursing  the  decrepit  infants  of  the  poor  almost 
from  the  time  when  she  became  big  enough  to  lift 
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them.  Now,  with  suddenly  renewed  energy,  she 
sought  out  opportunities  of  exercising  her  gift ; 
and  whenever  anywhere  near  them  a  life  hung  in 
the  balance,  the  great  store  of  love  in  her  heart 
would  manage  somehow  to  turn  the  scales.  The 
hall  porter's  child  went  down  with  double  pneumonia 
and  would  have  died  but  for  Polly  ;  and  there  was 
a  spotty  French  youth  in  one  of  the  smaller  hotels 
who  lay  between  life  and  death  for  five  days  with 
Polly  watching  over  him  day  and  night.  These 
were  but  two  of  a  long  list  of  patients — a  list  which, 
in  spite  of  everything  that  she  herself  was  to  go 
through,  was  to  be  added  to  as  long  as  she  lived.  .  .  . 
Polly  was  not  a  moper,  and  the  Prendergasts 
as  a  family  did  not  obtrude  tedious  personal  matters 
on  other  people.  The  same  perfection  of  manner 
which  they  observed  to  strangers  they  observed 
among  themselves.  They  never  had  rows.  If 
Mummy  or  the  Guv'nor  had  occasion  to  be  severe, 
they  were  extremely  severe.  But  the  incident  was 
managed  with  discretion,  and  waves  of  blandness 
rolled  immediately  over  it.  Matters  once  dealt 
with  were  never  disinterred,  [and  the  Prendergasts 
didn't  bicker.  Polly  always  knew  "  in  her  bones  " 
that  if  her  mother  ever  decided  to  cut  her  off  with 
a  shilling  she  would  say  at  parting  :  "  Good-bye, 
darling  child !  Mind  you  write  very  often  and 
let  us  know  how  you  are  getting  on !  "  And  she, 
of  course,  would  spend  most  of  the  hypothetical 
shilling  in  stamps  on  long  ridiculous  letters  full  of 
her  adventures,  illustrated  with  the  inimitable  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  with  which  she  was  wont  to 
decorate  her  correspondence  and  without  one  single 
reference  to  her  difficulties  or  her  grievances.  Bland- 
ness  as  a  cult  had  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  dis- 
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advantages.  Troubles  fell  more  easily  into  just 
perspective  if  they  were  not  referred  to  ;  and  the 
effort  of  self -discipline  required  for  the  production 
of  a  perpetually  cheerful  exterior  was  salutary. 
On  the  other  hand,  blandness  entailed  "  never 
speaking  out "  on  subjects  on  which,  for  mothers, 
it  is  kinder  to  be  explicit,  and  it  spread  a  hard  coat 
of  varnish  over  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  family 
relationship.  In  short,  Lady  Prendergast's  parti- 
cular kind  of  blandness  was  precisely  as  different 
from  the  ordinary  family  amiability  and  affection  as 
hotel  life  is  from  home  life. 

Mummy,  of  course,  was  much  too  bland  to  refer 
in  any  personal  way  to  Bill's  departure  ;  Polly  much 
too  well  mannered  to  suggest  that  after  years  of 
wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth  it  was  a  little 
unkind,  in  the  circumstance,  to  choose  this  moment 
for  making  a  prolonged  stay  at  Val  St.  Andre.  She 
thought  that  much  more  of  Val  St.  Andre"  would 
kill  her.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  her  that  since 
she  couldn't  get  away  she  made  the  best  of  it. 
Polly's  instinctive  remedy  for  a  pain  at  the  heart 
was  to  do  something,  to  do  something  violently  and 
with  all  her  might.  Such  of  her  energies  as  were 
not  absorbed  by  her  serious  reading,  or  by  her 
serious  friendships  with  learned  middle-aged  gentle- 
men, or  by  her  activities  as  an  amateur  healer,  she 
devoted  to  "  getting  up  things."  The  chief  fun 
of  getting  up  things  was  because  it  made  the  victims 
who  assisted  look  so  ridiculous.  Polly  loved  laugh- 
ing at  people,  but  though  her  stories  about  them 
were  amusing  they  were  never  cruel.  It  was  indeed 
the  defect  of  her  wit  that  it  was  luxuriant  rather 
than  astringent.  The  people  she  laughed  at  as  a  rule 
loved  her  for  laughing  at  them  ;  and  it  was  always 
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the  people  whom  she  plagued  most  who  gave  her 
the  most  lavish  birthday  presents. 

One  sunny  day  in  April,  about  three  months  after 
Bill's  departure,  Polly's  unhappiness  got  out  of  hand, 
and  she  woke  up  suffering  from  what  she  called  a 
"  bad  attack."  On  these  occasions  of  acute  de- 
pression the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  escape,  to  rush 
away  from  everyone,  to  drink  sour  wine  and  lunch 
in  the  open  air  off  Gruyere  cheese  and  that  strange 
hard  sausage  with  which  the  Italian  navvies  flavour 
their  hunks  of  bread.  She  had  woken  up  early, 
after  a  bad  night,  and  as  the  spring  sunshine  poured 
into  her  room  she  felt  that  if  she  spent  an  un- 
necessary moment  in  the  hotel  during  that  day  she 
would  go  off  her  head.  So  she  swallowed  her  coffee, 
dressed  quickly,  and  rushed  out  before  anyone  else 
was  stirring.  Leaving  the  hotel  grounds,  she  walked 
through  the  quaint  village — with  its  primitive 
square,  and  the  two  little  cafes  for  the  "  natives  " 
which  the  English  tourists  always  made  a  point  of 
frequenting — and  then  struck  off  down  the  valley, 
not  by  the  great  route  nationale  but  by  a  winding 
track  along  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  rocky 
lane  led  her  to  a  place  she  knew  of,  where  the 
narcissi  grew — acres  of  them,  a  whole  hill-slope. 
By  the  time  the  sun  had  become  really  powerful 
she  had  reached  and  turned  the  valley's  last  corner, 
and  stood,  breathless,  looking  across  her  field  of 
white  flowers  to  where  far  below  her  the  lake  of 
St.  Andre  lay  shimmering  and  blue,  shut  in  by  its 
snowy  mountain  rampart.  The  perfume  of  the 
narcissi  rose  up,  heady  and  intoxicating,  in  the 
clear  air,  and  as  it  reached  her  nostrils  she  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  languor  and  appeasement. 

Far  below  her  the  white  hotels  appeared  like  large 
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dolls'  houses  from  amid  the  trees,  all  round  the  lake- 
side ;  and  a  little  steamer  with  a  yellow  funnel  was 
ploughing  its  way  from  one  bank  to  another,  leav- 
ing behind  it  a  furrow  as  straight  as  a  ruled  pencil  line. 
The  air  seemed  to  come  down  direct  from  heaven, 
pure  and  cold,  like  God's  breath.  Polly  stood  with 
parted  lips.  She  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and  with 
her  disorderly  dark  hair  framing  the  piquant  face 
with  its  clear  blue  eyes,  straight  nose,  and  rosy 
cheeks,  she  looked  more  like  a  child  of  twelve  than 
a  girl  of  nineteen  who  was  busy  reading  Beyond 
Good  and  Evil !  In  a  place  like  this  one  could  get 
away  from  things  and  be  alone  with  oneself.  There 
were  times  in  her  life  when  Polly  was  anything 
but  companionable,  when  she  loved  to  be  entirely 
by  herself.  Molly  and  Jolly,  when  they  came  back 
for  their  holidays  from  their  English  boarding-school, 
never  thought  of  anything  except  bob-sleighing  or 
golf,  so  that  Polly  never  really  became  intimate  with 
them.  They  "  liked  "  dancing  ;  but  they  didn't  like 
it  as  Polly  did.  As  for  the  narcissus  beds,  if  they 
had  discovered  them  they  would  merely  have  taken 
an  armful  of  the  flowers  and  retired  in  excellent  time 
for  breakfast.  The  only  kind  of  companionship, 
in  the  favourite  spots  along  the  valley  which  Polly 
had  found  out  for  herself  in  her  solitary  rambles, 
which  she  could  tolerate,  was  the  dream-companion- 
ship of  her  lover. 

Polly  sat  herself  down  in  the  shadow  of  a  familiar 
rock,  pulled  out  of  her  pocket  one  of  the  long  narrow 
cigars  with  a  quill  emerging  from  the  end  of  it, 
which  the  waiters  got  for  her,  and  settled  herself 
to  dream  and  dream  in  the  miraculous  sunshine. 
The  blue  smoke  curled  up  peacefully  from  the  end 
of  her  cigar,  but  in  spite  of  the  loveliness  all  round 
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her,  Polly's  heart  was  not  at  peace.  The  loneliness 
caused  by  separation  from  the  beloved  person,  the 
most  bitter  kind  of  loneliness,  overcame  her,  and 
there  were  doubts,  torturing  doubts.  Bill  would 
forget.  He  was  such  a  dear,  anyone  would  love 
him.  And  London  was  full  of  girls  more  attractive 
than  she  was.  There  hadn't  been  any  promises — 
there  hadn't  been  time.  Not  that  she  really  wanted 
to  tie  Bill  down  with  promises.  There  hadn't 
been  room  for  anything  in  her  mind  and  heart 
except  her  great  love  for  him.  .  .  .  She  couldn't 
make  conditions. 

As  the  radiance  all  round  her  increased  and 
nature's  orchestra  played  its  most  triumphant 
symphony  of  joy,  the  tears  gathered  in  Polly's 
eyes  and  ran,  unseemly,  down  her  nose.  This 
sort  of  behaviour  was  absurd !  She  got  up  and 
plunged  down  the  hillside  among  the  narcissi, 
throwing  herself  on  to  the  ground  among  the  cool 
green  stalks.  She  lay  on  her  back  amid  the  flowers 
like  a  wild  thing,  close  to  Mother  Earth,  and  her 
troubles  were  soothed.  After  all,  even  to  be  alive 
was,  of  itself,  so  wonderful.  .  .  .  For  a  while  she 
lay  still,  half  drugged  by  the  heady  perfume  of  the 
flowers. 

"  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  "  broke  in  a  distressed 
English  voice  through  the  intense  stillness.  Polly 
was  galvanised  by  the  sound  of  someone  else's  mis- 
fortune as  by  an  electric  shock.  Her  brain  became 
immediately  alert.  "  Lie  down  under  this  rock, 
George,  while  I  go  and  fetch  someone,"  continued 
the  agitated  but  strangely  attractive  feminine 
voice. 

"  There  must  be  a  cottage  near,"  added  the 
voice,  encouragingly. 
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Polly  rose  on  her  knees  at  this  point,  and  lifted 
her  head  above  the  tops  of  the  flowers. 

'  Why,  good  gracious  me  !  Whatever 's  that  ?  " 
remarked  a  very  plump  lady,  dressed  in  brown 
alpaca  and  carrying  a  white  sunshade.  She  stared 
with  amazement  at  Polly's  dark  head  appearing 
like  a  nymph's  from  among  the  narcissi.  At  least 
it  might  have  looked  like  a  nymph's,  if  the  end  of 
a  half-smoked  cigar  had  not  protruded  rakishly 
from  her  red  lips,  and  if  the  big,  shining  blue  eyes 
which  solemnly  returned  her  gaze  hadn't  obviously 
been  occupied  in  weeping.  The  old  lady  suddenly 
began  to  giggle,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
just  behind  her  an  old  gentleman  (presumably  her 
husband)  was  sitting  down  under  a  rock  and 
breathing  stertorously,  with  the  lower  buttons  of 
his  waistcoat  undone. 

Polly  got  up  and  disclosed  the  rest  of  herself, 
hastily  flinging  away  her  cigar  ;  then  advanced  in 
a  series  of  leaps  (in  order  not  to  crush  the  narcissi) 
towards  the  lane,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  old 
lady  was  standing.  "  Can  I  help  ?  "  she  gasped. 
"  Is  your  husband  ill  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  little  unwell,  my  dear,"  the  old  lady 
replied.  "  We  walked  all  the  way  up  the  hill  from 
the  '  Grand  Hotel  du  Lac.'  Not  bad  for  an  old 
couple  over  sixty,  was  it  ?  But  poor  George 
is  rather  overcome.  You  see,  he  had  to  push  me 
part  of  the  way  ..."  The  old  lady  pottered  across 
to  her  husband  and  said,  "  How  are  you  feeling 
now,  George  ?  "  while  Polly  sank  on  to  her  knees 
by  his  side  and  laid  a  warm  paw  on  his  forehead. 

George  ceased  being  stertorous.  He  had  a 
square  reddish  beard  flecked  with  white,  and  brown 
eyes.  The  brown  eyes  suddenly  lit  up.  "  Much 
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better,  my  dear,  thank  you,"  he  gasped.  "  Bit 
blown,  that's  all.  All  right  in  a  moment." 

"  /  know  !  "  said  Polly.  "  There's  absolutely 
nothing  like  iced  beer.  It  may  be  frightfully  bad 
for  you  and  all  that,  but  it  does  you  an  awful  lot 
of  good.  There's  an  inn  over  there,  hidden  behind 
those  pine  trees,  where  the  beer  is  always  perfect. 
I'll  run  and  get  some." 

Polly  was  off  like  the  wind. 

"  George,"  said  the  old  lady,  helpless  with 
laughter,  as  soon  as  Polly  was  out  of  earshot, 
"  d'you  think  she's  'uman  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,"  George  replied.  "  We  shall  see 
when  she  brings  the  beer." 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  Polly,  with 
flushed  cheeks,  returned,  pressing  three  bottles  of 
Pilsener  against  her  jersey,  and  in  her  other  hand 
carrying  three  long  glasses.  She  poured  the  old 
gentleman  his  drink  with  a  skill  born  of  long 
practice.  The  golden  beer — ice  cold — gleamed  and 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  It  was  impossible  for 
a  nice  old  gentleman,  however  constitutionally 
dyspeptic,  not  to  feel  better  at  the  very  sight  of  it. 
As  for  the  old  lady,  ripples  of  childlike  glee  played 
over  her  face.  With  Polly's  aid  she  sat  herself 
down  by  her  man  and  held  her  long  glass  in  one 
plump  warm  little  white  hand,  while  the  other 
rested  in  her  alpaca  lap.  Polly  thought  the  two  of 
them  the  greatest  ducks  she  had  ever  seen,  and  she 
hoped  that  when  she  was  "  over  sixty  "  she'd  be 
as  nice. 

When  the  old  couple  had  recovered,  they  began 
to  toddle  down  the  lane  again,  very  gently,  towards 
their  hotel.  When  Polly  rejoined  them,  after  re- 
storing the  bottles  and  glasses  to  the  inn,  she  found 
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it  taken  for  granted  that  she  was  to  come  to  luncheon 
and  spend  the  day.  The  walk  was  very  slow,  as 
there  were  many  halts  and  rests,  but  the  time  didn't 
seem  in  the  least  long  to  Polly.  Somehow,  while 
"  George  "  walked  a  little  way  ahead,  she  found 
herself  telling  his  wife  that  she  wasn't  twelve  but 
getting  on  for  twenty  and  that  .  .  .  that  she 
wasn't  just  crying  for  fun,  but  was  rather  unhappy 
because  someone  .  .  .  someone  she  rather  liked 
.  .  .  was  in  London  .  .  .  and  she  didn't  know 
when  she  would  see  him  again,  as  the  family  hardly 
ever  went  to  London  .  .  .  and  in  fact  that  she 
had  been  rather  miserable,  but  felt  ever  so  much 
better  now.  .  .  . 

The  "Grand  Hotel  du  Lac"  was  a  long  white 
building  framed  in  trees,  its  most  attractive  feature 
being  a  gravel  terrace  just  above  the  lake,  where 
luncheon  was  served.  It  was  an  older  and  quieter 
house  than  the  "Grande  Croix,"  and  largely  fre- 
quented by  those  old  French  families  who,  while 
demanding  a  high  standard  of  comfort,  object  to  the 
noise  and  blare  of  "  modern  style."  Its  orchestra 
was  subdued,  and  dressed  in  black  instead  of  crimson ; 
its  waiters  were  dignified  and  slow.  Half-way 
through  luncheon,  Polly  noticed  her  father  lunching 
with  an  "  old  friend" — evidently  a  retired  Indian 
Civil  Servant,  by  the  look  of  him — at  the  far  end  of 
the  terrace. 

"  Mam,  there's  the  Guv'nor !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  My  father,  I  mean." 

The  Guv'nor  turned  round,  caught  Polly's  eye, 
bowed  to  her  hosts,  and  smiled  at  her. 

' '  Sir  Laurence  Prendergast ! ' '  said  George.  ' '  You 
remember  him,  Priscilla,  don't  you  ?  "  he  added, 
turning  to  his  wife, — "  the  delightful  Irishman  I 
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used  to  play  golf  with  at  Hy£res.  Is  he  your 
father,  my  dear  ?  Then  that  explains  it." 

Polly  blushingly  admitted  that  she  was]  Polly 
Prendergast,  while  the  old  couple  chuckled.  She 
didn't  ask  them  what  it  "  explained." 

The  Guv'norcame  over  to  them  shortly  afterwards, 
with  the  Mr.  Carruthers  with  whom  he  was  lunching, 
greeted  Polly's  friends  as  "  Duke  "  and  "  Duchess," 
and  asked  them  where  they  had  found  his  mad  little 
girl.  The  story  lost  nothing  in  the  telling,  and 
soon  the  whole  party  was  rippling  with  laughter. 
Whenever  Polly  and  the  Guv'nor  got  together, 
which,  alas  !  was  much  too  seldom — for  when  people 
have  nothing  to  do  they  seem  to  delight  in  spoiling 
their  happiness  by  obstructive  "  engagements  " — 
their  gaietj'  was  irresistible.  They  had  the  maddest 
effect  on  one  another :  they  were  more  like  an 
absurd  newly  -  married  couple  seeing  the  world 
together  for  the  first  time,  than  like  father  and 
daughter.  Poor  "  George  "  and  his  wife  were  kept 
hi  a  helpless  condition  of  laughter  by  them,  and 
Priscilla's  aitches  fell  everywhere  with  a  pretty, 
high-bred  carelessness.  They  had  neither  of  them 
been  so  amused  for  years.  .  .  . 

Polly's  affection  for  the  Duchess  of  Stretton  had 
been  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  their  friendship 
ripened  apace.  After  a  few  days,  the  old  couple 
drove  up  the  valley  and  dined  with  Mummy  and 
the  Guv'nor.  (Mummy  looked  too  splendid  at 
dinner,  and  much  more  like  a  duchess  than  her 
guest.)  And  then  there  came  the  moment  when 
the  Duchess  took  Polly  aside  and  said,  "  My  dear, 
George  and  I  want  you  to  spend  the  summer  with 
us  in  London,  if  you  would  care  to  ?  We  must 
'urry  up  and  arrange  things.  .  .  ."  Nothing  was 
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even  hinted  at  about  Bill,  of  course,  but  Polly's 
heart  leapt  and  her  eyes  swam.  She  put  her  arms 
round  Priscilla's  neck,  and  when  she  lifted  her 
head  from  the  motherly  bosom  there  was  a  visible 
patch  of  moisture  in  the  place  where  it  had  rested. 
For  two  days  Polly  was  in  the  seventh  heaven.  And 
then  something  seemed  to  happen.  .  .  .  Mummy 
became  dangerously  sweet ;  the  prodigality  with 
which  she  bestrewed  her  conversation  with  the 
phrase  "darling  child"  had  about  it  something 
ominous  to  Polly's  well-trained  ear.  Then  the 
blow  fell.  Of  course  it  was  too  delightful  of  the 
Duchess.  Polly  must  write  her  a  very  nice  letter. 
But  really  a  summer  in  London  at  Stretton  House 
would  be  altogether  too  expensive.  "  You  have 
no  idea  what  it  would  mean,  darling !  Even  if  the 
Duchess  helped  you  with  your  clothes,  as  she 
implied  that  she  would,  a  far  larger  outlay  would 
be  necessary  than  we  could  possibly  afford.  With 
Derrick  at  Woolwich  and  Molly  and  Jolly  still  at 
school,  it  is  simply  out  of  the  question,  darling 
child.  I'm  bitterly  disappointed  for  you.  But  you 
must  cheer  up.  I  dare  say  it  will  all  work  out  for 
the  best.  It's  very  kind  of.^the  old  people  to  have 
asked  you,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  we 
could  manage  it.  I  haven't  said  anything  at  all 
about  it  to  father,  as  it  would  only  worry  him  " — 

"  Blinkers  !  "  said  Polly  to  herself  savagely. 

"  — and  I  know  you  love  him  enough  to  wish 
to  save  him  needless  unhappiness.  He  would  be 
dreadfully  grieved,  as  grieved  as  I  am,  darling. 
But  what  can  we  do  ?  "  Polly  reflected  that  when 
Jolly  suddenly  developed  appendicitis,  £100  was 
borrowed  from  the  Guv'nor's  bank  to  enable  her 
to  have  a  quite  needlessly  expensive  operation, 
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without  anyone  turning  a  hair.  But  she  said 
nothing.  "  There,  darling  child,"  said  Lady  Prender- 
gast  in  her  most  maternal  tones,  "  you  mustn't  cry 
about  it.  Be  brave . ' ' 

"  I  wasn't  crying,  Mummy,"  said  Polly,  lifting 
up  a  stony  face  and  tearless  eyes.  "  There  isn't 
anything  more  to  be  said  about  it,  is  there  ?  " 

Lady  Prendergast  glanced  sharply  at  her  daughter, 
and  for  once  in  a  way  it  was  her  turn  to  be  silenced. 
Then  Polly  perceived  the  waves  of  "  blandness " 
preparing  to  roll  on  once  more,  and  fled  before 
them.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  go  down 
the  valley  to  say  good-bye  to  the  kind  old  couple 
of  whom  she  was  so  fond  ;  and  they  left,  pained  and 
disappointed,  without  seeing  her. 

Polly  did  not  sulk,  but  the  hours  were  leaden- 
footed  ;  the  days  added  themselves  reluctantly 
into  weeks,  the  weeks  still  more  slowly  into  months. 
Bill  did  not  write.  He  never  was  much  of  a  corre- 
spondent, poor  dear.  No  doubt  he  was  beginning 
to  forget  her.  She  could  not  blame  him  for  it. 
Life  had  so  much  to  offer  him,  so  little  to  offer  her. 

There  came  a  brief  visit  to  London — of  course 
at  a  time  when  Bill  was  away  from  Greenwich  on 
leave.  It  proved  an  arid  waste  of  days  spent  in 
a  Kensington  boarding-house,  with  Molly  and  Jolly 
and  the  Morrisons  and  the  Cromwell  Road  cousins. 
There  were  theatre  parties  with  Aunt  Vi's  boys, 
Ted  and  Ronny,  and  with  Elsie  Morrison  ;  a  visit 
to  Lord's  for  the  Eton  and  Harrow  match ;  and 
a  few  dances  of  a  rather  tame  description,  where  no 
one  seemed  to  have  heard  of  the  one-steps  and 
Bostons  which  were  danced  everywhere  abroad. 
Then  once  more — since  the  Guv'nor  didn't  like 
London  (or  was  supposed  not  to) — the  everlasting 
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merry-go-round  of  Continental  life,  the  constant 
uprootings,  the  hurried,  almost  hunted,  existence  of 
the  gilded  gipsy.  Val  St.  Andre  became  a  memory 
like  other  memories.  But  it  had  taught  her  that 
just  as  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,  so  in 
the  midst  of  our  greatest  happiness  we  sometimes 
find  our  most  excruciating  griefs. 


CHAPTER   V 

FOUR  years  went  by — years  in  which  Polly  carried 
about  with  her  a  pain  at  the  heart  which  was  never 
more  than  dulled.  No  one  would  have  guessed, 
from  her  capacity  for  easy  amusement,  for  making 
the  best  of  things,  that  she  nourished  anything  so 
serious  as  a  secret  grief.  But  there  were  many 
things  to  depress  her.  Bill  had  become  but  a 
memory.  He  sailed  away  on  his  ship  ;  eventually 
she  heard  of  his  engagement  to  another  girl ;  finally 
of  his  marriage.  Molly  and  Jolly  had  come  out,  hi 
London.  They  each  had  a  "  Season "  with  a 
cousin  of  the  Guv'nor's  who  had  married  the  Earl 
of  Cumnor,  and  made  their  bob  to  Royalty ;  and 
each  of  them,  before  the  end  of  the  allotted  period, 
became  engaged  to  an  eligible  young  man.  Molly, 
the  serious  one,  had  accepted  a  youthful  politician 
called  Sir  Gilbert  Bright ;  Jolly,  who  had  grown 
into  a  hectic  modern  girl  with  a  very  sound  business 
instinct  underneath  her  lust  for  pleasure,  had 
secured  a  young  stockbroker  of  immense  wealth 
and  plebeian  forebears,  whom  no  sooner  had  she 
married  than  she  proceeded  to  treat  abominably. 
His  name  was  Victor  Hodges,  and  he  was  the  only 
son  of  the  great  Horace  Hodges,  of  Hodges'  Malted 
Cocoa.  Victor  had  been  at  Eton  and  at  Cambridge, 
had  completed  his  education  with  a  couple  of  years 
in  the  army,  and  finally  returned,  like  so  many  of 
his  kind,  to  breathe  the  congenial  city  atmosphere. 
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Mummy  was  devoted  to  "  Boysie,"  and  was  always 
singing  his  praises.  Her  approval  of  Gilbert,  who 
was  a  stolid  Englishman  of  the  old-fashioned  type, 
was  not  more  than  lukewarm.  Gilbert  had  little 
money,  and  Lady  Prendergast  saw  no  future  for 
Tory  principles.  She  was  much  younger,  more 
recklessly  modern,  more  alert  than  any  of  her 
daughters. 

The  years  had  been  fairly  prodigal  of  offers  to 
Polly — of  at  least  two  of  which  Mummy  had  ap- 
proved— but  Polly  was  a  hopeless  fool  in  these 
matters ;  she  rejected  men  because  she  did  not 
love  them !  With  a  final  outburst  of  tactlessness, 
she  rejected  Mr.  Carruthers,  who  had  a  considerable 
private  fortune  in  addition  to  his  pension.  Mummy 
shrugged  her  shoulders  after  that.  Polly  would 
have  to  "  shift  for  herself "  once  more.  If  she 
insisted  on  being  a  fool,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  about  it.  But  although  Polly  resisted  matri- 
monial suggestions,  she  by  no  means  resisted 
masculine  friendships.  Nearly  all  her  friends  (of 
whom  she  had  hosts)  were  men  ;  and  much  of  her 
spare  time  was  spent  in  flirtation.  She  combined 
an  extraordinarily  innocent,  almost  childish,  form 
of  love-making  with  the  most  maternal  solicitude 
for  the  object's  health  and  well-being.  Troubles, 
meanwhile,  continued  from  all  quarters  to  be 
brought  to  her,  and  she  made  great  strides  in  the 
art  of  "  fixing," 

Soon  after  Polly's  twenty-third  birthday,  the 
family  took  it  into  their  heads  to  settle  down. 
Mummy  had  discovered  a  delightful  spot  on  the 
coast  of  Calvados,  within  easy  reach  of  Trouville 
and  Deauville  ;  and  for  shopping  purposes  access- 
ible to  Caen  on  the  one  side  and  Havre  on  the 
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other.  The  name  of  the  place  was  Graville.  It 
had  a  Casino  about  the  size  of  a  billiard-room  ; 
picturesque  natives,  complete  with  "  costume  "  ; 
an  auto-bus  service  uniting  it  with  Honfleur  and 
Deauville  ;  two  or  three  hotels ;  and  narrow  "  art " 
streets  where  all  the  little  shops  sold  picture- 
post-cards.  Down  these  streets  English  tourists  in 
expansive  knickerbockers  swaggered  during  three 
months  of  the  year,  while  the  cunning  peasants 
looked  at  them  with  narrowing  eyes,  fleeced  them, 
and  made  "  art  "  remarks  in  that  special  "  French 
for  beginners  "  in  which  the  French  shopkeeper  is 
so  proficient.  It  was  indeed  a  delightful  spot. 
Another  of  its  advantages  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Morrisons  had  lent  Lady  Prendergast  their  cottage 
for  the  summer.  (Lady  Prendergast  was  still 
unmatched  in  her  "  arrangements.") 

The  family  arrived  in  Graville  in  the  month  of 
April.  A  few  painters  with  "  art "  wives  were 
the  only  other  visitors ;  the  Casino  was  closed, 
together  with  the  Golf  Club.  The  family,  however, 
with  its  easy  adaptability  to  circumstances,  declined 
to  be  bored.  The  Guv'nor,  Mummy,  and  Polly, 
before  the  more  strenuous  business  of  pleasure  began 
at  the  end  of  July  (when  Derrick  was  expected  for 
a  month),  contrived  to  amuse  themselves  famously. 
Years  of  experience  of  beautiful  places  had  not 
dulled  the  edge  of  their  appreciations,  and  the 
loveliness  of  Normandy  in  the  spring  filled  them, 
all  three,  with  delight.  They  went  to  Havre  by 
the  little  black  steamer  from  Honfleur  and  lunched  at 
the  "  Tortoni "  ;  they  went  up  the  river  to  Caudebec  ; 
they  explored  Dives.  Lady  Prendergast  revealed 
herself  to  Polly  in  a  new  light  during  these  weeks. 
She  was  gay  as  a  young  girl  on  a  holiday.  They 
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had  absurd  adventures  in  country  hotels,  and  made 
friends  with  all  kinds  of  quaint,  delightful  people. 
Near  Graville  itself  they  discovered  several  ac- 
quaintances among  the  surrounding  gentry — there 
was  really  hardly  any  district  in  Europe  where 
they  would  not  have  discovered  people  whom  they 
had  met  at  one  place  or  another — and  after  a  time 
the  Guv'nor  was  provided  with  those  amusements 
without  which  so  many  elderly  Englishmen  believe, 
in  all  sincerity,  that  they  cannot  live.  When  the 
Golf  Club  opened,  their  life  settled  down  again  to  its 
usual  routine. 

Polly,  at  this  juncture,  regretting  the  good  time 
she  had  spent  in  the  spring  with  her  parents,  relapsed 
into  her  normal  preoccupations  of  reading  and  look- 
ing after  diseased  babies.  She  had  an  uncanny 
flair  for  illness.  She  knew  at  once  by  the  look  of  a 
cottage  and  the  appearance  of  its  inmates  whether 
there  was  a  sick  child  inside  it.  There  were  plenty 
of  sick  children  in  Graville,  the  inhabitants  not 
having  made  great  strides  in  the  art  of  hygiene 
and  ventilation,  and  she  soon  had  her  hands  full. 
The  village  adored  her,  and  even  the  Spicier  almost 
forgave  her  mother  for  insisting  on  getting  all  her 
household  stores  from  the  nearest  Felix  Potin. 

And  then  came  the  summer  and  the  visitors. 
Polly  discovered  the  first  visitor  at  the  unconven- 
tional hour  of  three  a.m.  on  a  June  morning.  Poor 
little  "  Coco  "  Lemonnier,  the  son  of  the  fish- wife 
from  whom  the  Prendergast  family  bought  its 
lobsters,  had  just  died  of  diphtheria,  and  Polly, 
tired  out  with  nursing  him  till  the  very  end,  was  on 
the  point  of  returning  to  the  "  Villa  des  Sapins  "  for 
a  well-earned  rest.  She  left  Maman  Lemonnier  to 
the  care  of  the  village  priest  and  walked  down  the 
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little  street  to  have  a  look  at  the  sea  for  a  moment, 
before  going  home.  As  she  turned  the  sharp  corner 
with  which  the  street  debouched  on  to  the  sea 
road,  she  ran  full  tilt  into  a  shrouded  male  figure. 
It  was  very  dark,  and  she  was  not  expecting  to  find 
anyone  about.  The  night  was  windy  and  uneasy. 
Dark  clouds  obscured  the  moon  and  hurried  over  the 
sea.  The  road  was  gusty :  windows  rattled  and  doors 
creaked.  "  It  is  a  perfect  night  for  dirty  work  at 
the  cross-roads,"  said  Polly  to  herself,  as  she  apolo- 
gised to  the  individual  for  bumping  into  him,  and 
wondered  if  she  would  be  assaulted.  The  shrouded 
figure  apologised  also,  in  rather  stilted  Ollendorffian 
French,  with  a  marked  English  accent. 

"  I  didn't  expect  to  find  anyone  about  at  this 
time,"  Polly  added  easily,  in  her  native  tongue. 
She  always  talked  to  everyone,  on  the  smallest 
provocation.  "  I've  just  been  looking  after  a  poor 
little  boy,  but  he  died  about  an  hour  ago,  I'm  sorry 
to  say." 

The  Englishman  expressed  regret,  in  a  very 
precise,  clearly-enunciated,  and  rather  pompous 
English.  He  walked  along  by  her  side  for  a  little 
while,  and  together  they  stood  looking  at  the  sea. 

"  I  crossed  from  Southampton  this  morning,"  the 
stranger  observed.  "  It  was  a  horrible  crossing. 
Though  I  gave  myself  enough  bromide  to  soothe 
the  nerves  of  a  prima  donna,  I  could  not  sleep  a 
wink.  .  .  ." 

"  Can't  you  sleep  now  ?  "  said  Polly.  ("  Poor 
fellow,  he's  a  martyr  to  insomnia,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  and  I  know  the  very  thing.  .  .  .") 

The  Englishman  laughed.  A  pale  gleam  of 
moonlight  escaping  from  the  black  pall  of  clouds 
showed  him  to  be  slightly  above  the  average  height, 
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clean  shaven,  a  little  fat  in  the  face  and  in  the  body. 
He  wore  a  Homburg  hat,  a  great-coat  with  what 
looked  like  astrakhan  trimmings,  and  cloth-topped 
boots.  It  occurred  to  Polly  that  something  was 
rather  odd  about  him:  Derrick,  for  instance,  wouldn't 
have  worn  quite  such  a  combination  of  garments. 
"  I  shouldn't  be  walking  about  at  three  in  the 
morning,  dear  lady,  if  I  could  sleep,"  said  the 
stranger,  in  tragic  tones. 

"  I  wish  it  wasn't  so  late,"  said  Polly.  "  Other- 
wise, I  could  fix  it  in  a  minute.  I  know  just  what 
you  ought  to  take,  and  it  wouldn't  have  any  of  the 
after  effects.  ..." 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  I'm  sure,"  said  the 
sleepless  one,  with  a  sudden  sub-acid  note  in  his 
voice.  "  My  doctor  has  already  prescribed  for 
me." 

"  Then  I  should  go  back  to  your  hotel,  if  I  were 
you,  and  drink  what  he's  given  you,"  said  Polly 
sharply.  "  Good-night." 

"  Good-morning,"  said  the  Englishman,  with 
laughter  in  his  voice. 

Polly  was  furious  with  him.  She  walked  home 
quickly,  telling  herself  all  the  way  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  be  decent  to  casual  strangers  if  they  were 
one's  own  countrymen.  With  French  people  it  was 
always  safe.  They  were  quite  different ;  they  never 
insulted  one.  She  would  take  good  care  to  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  the  odious  creature.  She 
was  hurt  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart  by  his  snub.  It 
made  her  feel  like  an  interfering  busybody  trying  to 
ram  her  remedies  down  people's  throats  ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  man's  tone  contained  a  reproach  which 
was  really  undeserved  made  it  all  the  harder  to 
bear. 
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Unfortunately  for  Polly,  the  only  way  to  avoid 
meeting  an  undesirable  person  in  Graville  is  to 
leave  it.  To  escape  daily  encounters  in  its  restricted 
area,  by  any  other  means,  is  not  possible.  She  saw 
her  bete  noire  in  the  distance  barely  ten  hours  after 
their  first  meeting,  while  she  was  on  an  errand  in 
the  village.  He  was  without  his  astrakhan  coat 
this  time,  and  looked  a  more  presentable  figure  in  a 
remarkably  well-cut  grey  flannel  suit.  She  noticed 
that  his  face,  by  daylight,  had  the  ivory  pallor 
which  she  had  expected.  In  order  to  avoid  him, 
however,  she  had  to  postpone  further  investigations. 
Somehow  his  name  floated  up  to  the  "  Villa  des 
Sapins."  He  was  a  Mr.  Stacy  Harrison-Biggs,  a 
famous  English  actor,  "  very  rich,"  staying  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  for  a  rest  cure.  Polly  did  not  disclose 
the  fact  that  she  had  met  him,  nor  did  she  recount 
the  story  of  his  rudeness  and  her  resentment. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  if  she  had,  for 
two  days  later  the  Guv' nor — of  all  people — brought 
him  along  to  the  "  Villa  des  Sapins  "  for  tea. 

Polly  never  forgot  her  emotionswhile  Mr.  Harrison- 
Biggs  was  being  presented  to  her.  During  all  her 
life  no  one  had  ever  yet  put  her  out  of  counten- 
ance ;  never  once  had  she  met  anyone  who  was 
an  "  unknown  quantity."  All  her  men  friends, 
all  her  relatives,  all  the  Guv'nor's  friends  were, 
somehow,  true  to  type.  You  knew  exactly  where 
you  were  with  them.  But  this  man  was  discon- 
certing ;  she  couldn't  fit  him  in  ;  he  was  different. 
He  had  great  ease  of  manner,  except  for  a  rather 
obtrusive  dignity,  and  considerable  wit.  The 
Guv'nor,  always  obligingly  ready  to  be  amused, 
was  obviously  diverted  by  his  dry  description  of  the 
horrors  of  his  journey,  his  boredom  with  his  rest 
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cure,  his  hatred  of  the  hotel.  He  had  to  take  his 
cure  now,  as  he  had  important  engagements  later  on 
in  the  year.  He  was  producing  a  new  play  in  the 
autumn,  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Barnaby  Whitlow 
the  landscape  painter  (a  great  friend  of  his)  had  re- 
commended him  to  come  to  Graville  as  being  the 
sleepiest  little  spot  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  reasonably  in  touch  with  life. 

"  And,  by  the  way,  haven't  we  met  before,  Miss 
Prendergast  ? "  he  asked,  suddenly  turning  on 
Polly  the  full  radiance  of  his  expressive  dark  eyes. 
"  Wasn't  it  you  who  offered  to  cure  my  insomnia 
at  three  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  I  wondered  if  you'd  recognise  me  !  "  said  Polly, 
with  her  self-possession  now  restored.  "  It  was  the 
night  Coco  Lemonnier  died,"  she  explained  for  her 
parents'  benefit.  "  I  ran  into  Mr.  Harrison-Biggs 
on  the  Point.  Do  you  always  walk  about  all  night, 
Mr.  Biggs  ?  "  she  inquired,  with  a  radiant  smile. 

Mr.  Biggs' s  expression  seemed  to  enunciate  very 
distinctly,  "  My  name  is  Harrison-Biggs  I  "  Aloud 
he  contented  himself  with  observing  that  he  would 
not  now  be  alive  if  he  invariably  passed  wakeful 
nights.  A  look  of  melancholy  came  into  his  eyes 
which  quite  destroyed  Polly's  "  snoofiness."  Poor 
fellow !  It  was  awful  not  to  sleep.  No  wonder 
he  was  horrid  !  When  she  noticed  that  look  of 
pain  she  forgave  him  everything. 

Mr.  Harrison-Biggs  rose  to  go,  and  as  Polly  had 
an  errand  of  mercy  to  perform  in  the  village — she 
had  promised  to  take  a  tonic  to  Maman  Lemonnier, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  Coco's  death — she 
offered  to  walk  down  with  him  towards  his  hotel. 
They  walked  in  silence  along  the  deep  lane,  so  like 
an  English  country  lane,  till  they  came  to  the 
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dusty  route  nationale.  The  dust-covered  motor- 
diligence  from  Honfleur  had  just  arrived,  and  a 
little  crowd  of  people  were  surrounding  some  new 
visitors  who  had  alighted  outside  the  "Cafe  des 
Autos." 

"  I  hope  this  means  the  hotel  is  going  to  fill  up," 
said  Mr.  Harrison-Biggs.  "  At  present  I  appear  to 
be  the  only  guest,  except  for  a  French  honeymoon 
couple — evidently  a  faux  menage — who  eye  me  with 
suspicion  from  the  other  end  of  the  salle-a-manger." 

"  It  must  be  fearfully  dull  for  you,"  Polly  agreed. 
They  reached  Madame  Lemonnier's  cottage  and 
Polly  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  of  going  on  the  stage  ?  " 
Mr.  Harrison-Biggs  inquired,  as  he  enfolded  it  in 
his  own  large  soft  hand.  "  You  have  very  ex- 
pressive eyes  \  " 


CHAPTER   VI 

So  he  had  noticed  that  her  eyes  were  expressive  ? 
When  she  got  back  to  the  "  Villa  des  Sapins  "  Polly 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  with  excitement  rather 
than  vanity.  The  glass  showed  her  two  large  liquid 
blue  orbs,  clear  as  only  Irish  eyes  can  be,  and  fringed 
with  long  lashes.  Her  thin,  very  red  lips — the  ends  of 
which  curled  pleasantly  in  the  way  she  had  taught 
them,  after  years  of  practice — were  parted  with  a 
kind  of  breathless  expectancy.  Her  whole  appear- 
ance had  about  it  something  at  once  eager  and 
pathetic  ;  the  magnetism  of  her  intense  vitality 
shone  out  in  her  glance. 

A  more  critical  observer  than  herself  might  have 
formed  the  impression  from  her  look  of  stored  energy 
that  she  belonged  to  the  type  of  woman  who  is 
specially  fitted  by  nature  for  impossible  enterprises. 
She  belonged  to  the  breed  which  is  predestined  to 
lead  forlorn  hopes  ;  to  embark  on  desperate  expedi- 
tions for  the  saving  of  life.  There  was  nothing 
about  her  which  indicated  a  trace  of  that  self- 
appreciation  which  can  often  be  a  woman's  chief 
asset,  and  almost  invariably  acts  as  a  kind  of 
anchor.  Polly  looked  nice ;  her  simple  clothes 
suited  her  and  reflected  taste,  but  they  were  put 
on  carelessly.  Her  hands  were  fairly  clean,  her 
finger-nails  presentable  ;  .she  looked  well  tubbed. 
But  there  was  no  particular  attention  to  detail ; 

and  in  the  room  in  which  she  examined  the  eyes 
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which  Harrison-Biggs  had  told  her  were  expressive, 
she  had  slung  her  things  about  with  characteristic 
recklessness.  Some  golf  clubs  had  evidently 
crashed  on  to  the  floor,  and  had  not  been  restored 
to  their  corner ;  on  the  bed  lay  a  scarf,  a  hat,  a 
camera,  a  tennis  racket,  a  tattered  copy  of  Le  Lys 
Rouge,  a  copy  of  the  Mercure  de  France  in  its  pale 
violet  cover,  and  two  paper-covered  English  novels. 
Shoes  were  all  over  the  floor,  some  on  trees  and 
clean,  some  not,  and  mud-stained.  The  door  of 
the  wardrobe  stood  open,  revealing  a  disorderly 
interior  ;  medicine  bottles  of  all  kinds  stood  about 
on  the  washstand  ;  and  everywhere,  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  on  the  tables,  and  even  on  chairs,  were 
cigarette-ends.  Polly  was  a  perpetual  smoker,  and 
punctuated  all  the  various  stages  of  her  toilet, 
including  even  her  bath,  with  cigarettes. 

Polly  had,  of  course,  "  thought  of  going  on  the 
stage."  (Mr.  Harrison-Biggs  knew  his  world  quite 
well  enough  to  have  no  doubts  on  that  point.) 
The  stage  had  always  appeared  to  her  as  a  "  way 
out  " — a  door  to  that  fulness  of  living  for  which  her 
whole  nature  craved.  Perhaps  Mr.  Harrison-Biggs, 
if  he  were  really  an  actor,  might  be  able  to  give 
her  some  good  advice  or  get  her  a  part  ?  She  knew 
she  recited  rather  well,  could  sing  a  song  tolerably, 
was  musical  to  her  finger-tips,  and  a  natural  dancer. 
She  would  pick  up  stage  dancing  without  much 
trouble.  Her  thoughts  ranged  from  appearing 
in  a  music  hall  in  a  "  song-and-dance,"  to  acting 
the  lead  in  some  emotional  play  which  should  hold 
the  entire  house  petrified.  And  after  her  great 
scene  the  stalls  and  dress-circle  would  burst  into 
tears  and  sob  convulsively,  transfixed  by  her 
"  expressive  eyes  "  ! 
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"  Ooray !  "  she  cried,  shaking  her  head  with  its 
heavy  mass  of  coiled  black  hair  and  laughing  at 
herself  for  her  self -absorption.  Polly  was  almost 
devoid  of  personal  vanity,  and  had  hardly  in  her 
life  before  studied  herself  so  intently. 

The  ice  being  now  broken  on  both  sides — Mr. 
Harrison-Biggs  having  betrayed  the  dawn  of  a 
friendly  interest,  and  Polly's  heart  having  melted 
towards  him  because  of  his  insomnia — their  meetings 
became  frequent.  She  knew  exactly  the  hour  at 
which  he  took  his  morning  walk  on  the  plage,  the 
moment  when,  before  his  evening  aperitif,  he  liked 
to  stroll  about  the  village  looking  at  the  little  shops. 
Often  he  took  the  one  o'clock  auto  into  TrouvUle 
and  spent  his  afternoons  there.  His  apparent 
loneliness  afflicted  Polly.  How  could  an  actor, 
used  to  crowds,  to  applause,  to  living  in  the  midst 
of  excitement,  bear  to  be  so  lonely  ?  Wasn't  there 
anyone  who  loved  him  well  enough  to  share  his 
exile  ?  Or  had  he  just  undergone  some  terrible 
disappointment  ?  Perhaps  that  accounted  for  his 
insomnia.  Polly's  heart  was  filled  with  pity  for  him. 

As  their  friendship  ripened,  she  got  to  know  his 
moods.  Sometimes  he  was  extraordinarily  rude. 
He  would  speak  to  her  as  no  man  had  ever  dared 
to  speak  to  her  before  in  the  whole  of  her  life. 
Derrick  would  knock  him  down,  Polly  reflected, 
if  he  heard  his  sister  being  spoken  to  like  that. 
Harrison-Biggs  would  criticise  her  clothes,  her 
manner,  her  behaviour,  her  conversation  ;  dissect 
her  character  and  sneer  at  her  for  her  faults,  until 
it  was  all  she  could  do  to  prevent  herself  from 
bursting  into  tears.  All  her  life  from  her  earliest 
childhood  she  had  always  been  loved.  Whether 
it  was  old  ladies,  or  young  men,  or  the  hall  porters 
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of  hotels,  it  made  no  difference.  There  was  hardly 
anyone  whom  she  had  ever  encountered  who  had 
failed  to  regard  her  with  a  spontaneous  affection. 
Even  managers  of  hotels,  that  august  race  in  whose 
hygienic  bosom  no  ordinary  human  emotion  has 
ever  been  known  to  find  a  resting-place,  even 
managers  of  hotels  invariably  made  a  favourite  of 
her.  The  love  she  had  been  given  in  the  "  huge 
rag  "  of  being  alive  she  had  returned  a  hundred 
times  over.  Now  she  had  come  across  a  man  who 
didn't  seem  to  like  her  in  the  least,  who  appeared 
to  be  devoid  of  ordinary  "  niceness,"  who  criticised 
her  and  complained  of  her  and  sneered  at  her,  and 
even  hinted  that  he  only  sought  her  company  because 
there  was  no  one  else.  In  her  emotional  experience 
this  was  something  new.  She  paid  exaggerated 
attention  to  his  criticisms.  Whenever  she  left  him, 
her  mind  went  over  what  he  had  said.  She  forgot 
nothing.  She  did  not  resent  his  strictures  or  his 
moodiness,  nor  the  occasional  brutality  of  his 
manner,  for  always  at  the  back  of  her  head  was  the 
thought  of  his  ill-health.  There  were  mornings 
when  he  looked  terribly  ill.  His  white  face  would 
look  puffy  and  bloated,  his  eyelids  heavy,  and  his 
nerves  would  obviously  be  in  a  state  of  desperate 
raggedness.  On  these  occasions  Polly,  exerting  all 
the  magnetism  which  she  possessed,  would  set  her- 
self to  calm  him  and  amuse  him.  If,  after  a 
morning  of  unremitting  effort,  she  succeeded  in 
making  him  animated  and  cheerful  for  luncheon, 
she  felt  amply  rewarded  in  that  he  had  "  yielded 
to  treatment."  She  was  convinced  that  she  could 
cure  him  ;  and  his  obvious  need  for  somebody's 
ministrations  was  the  secret  of  his  hold  over  her — 
that  and  his  own  scarcely  suppressed  indifference. 
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In  a  life  which  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival  into 
it  was  rather  empty,  Mr.  Harrison-Biggs  supplied 
an  absorbing  interest,  an  absorbing  occupation. 
He  noted  the  spectacle,  and  it  amused  him.  His 
vanity  had  a  snobbish  side  to  it ;  he  liked  people 
of  "  assured  social  position."  And  he  enjoyed 
rousing  the  interest  of  an  "  innocent  young  girl." 
When  he  was  a  little  drunk  he  would  grow  senti- 
mental, and  tell  her  in  veiled  language  about  the 
disillusionment  of  a  life  of  variegated  dissipation. 
He  hinted  at  a  past  of  more  than  imperial  purple — 
a  past  which  turned  to  ashes  in  his  memory,  as  he 
thought  of  it.  Sometimes,  if  he  were  rather  more 
drunk,  he  would  talk  to  Polly  in  a  maudlin  sort 
of  fashion  about  her  sweetness  and  "  purity,"  and 
apologise  to  her  for  his  strained  nerves  in  a  way 
which  drew  tears  to  Polly's  eyes.  She  longed  to 
give  him  back  his  health  and  happiness,  to  restore 
to  him  his  zest  of  living.  She  could  not  bear  to  see 
a  man  so  shattered.  When,  after  a  couple  of  Pernods 
in  the  little  caf6,  during  the  hour  before  dinner, 
he  began  to  talk  to  her  about  his  theatrical  triumphs, 
she  would  listen  with  all  her  ears — an  eager  incar- 
nation of  feminine  sympathy.  Harrison-Biggs  on 
these  occasions  used  to  build  himself  up  in  front  of 
her,  to  build  himself  as  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
been.  He  was  one  of  the  few  personalities  on  the 
stage  of  the  present  day,  he  would  declare,  with 
any  "  brains  outside  his  art."  "  Look  at  Hamilton 
Oliver,"  he  remarked  one  afternoon.  "  The  man 
hasn't  an  idea  in  his  head !  He  has  talent — of  a 
kind — and  just  enough  sense  to  do  what  he  is  told. 
But  beyond  that,  nothing !  Oliver  doesn't  exist, 
intellectually.  Why,  I  remember  when  I  was 
producing  Love's  Awakening  at  the  old  Regent 
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Theatre — wonderful  times  we  had  then,  wonderful 
times  !  There  has  been  nothing  since  to  equal  that 
season  of  Lilla  Swaff ham's  for  real  art,  on  the 
London  stage  !  Well,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  had  to 
go  over  every  single  line  of  Oliver's  part  with  him. 
Every  word !  Of  course  he  made  a  tremendous 
hit.  In  fact,  his  reputation  really  dates  from  the 
time  he  played  Harry  Penstephen.  But,  believe  me, 
the  man  has  no  brains — of  his  own  ..." 

Harrison- Biggs  gripped  the  neck  of  the  heavy 
water-jug  and  poured  a  carefully  regulated  series 
of  drops  on  to  his  oblong  lump  of  sugar.  He  became 
beautifully  reminiscent,  exquisitely  pensive,  as  the 
sugar  slowly  crumbled  through  the  perforated 
spoon,  melting  like  snow  into  his  greenish-yellow 
poison.  "  It's  brains  that  are  wanted  on  the 
London  stage  to-day !  My  dear  Polly,"  he  said, 
casually  using  her  Christian  name  for  the  first 
time,  "if  I  only  get  a  free  hand  at  the  '  Park ' 
this  autumn  I'll  make  things  stir  .  .  ." 

Polly's  eyes  glistened  with  enthusiasm.  She 
began  immediately  to  envisage  "  things  stirring," 
under  her  companion's  direction.  "  But  I'm  so 
damned  ill,"  he  added,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
a  little  laugh  and  a  really  masterly  rendering  of 
pathos.  "  I'm  so  damned  ill,  I  shall  probably  be 
robbed  of  my  triumph — after  all  these  years  .  .  ." 

"  No,  you  won't,"  said  Polly  eagerly,  putting 
her  hand  on  his.  "  I'd  ...  Oh,  I  don't  know  .  .  . 
but  I'm  sure  I  could  make  you  well.  I'd  never  let 
you  be  ill." 

"  Brave  little  woman !  "  said  Harrison-Biggs, 
repeating  some  lines  from  a  half-forgotten  book 
of  words.  "  I  couldn't  let  you  join  your  fresh 
young  life  to  mine  ..." 
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Nervousness  alone  prevented  Polly  from  throwing 
herself  metaphorically  into  his  arms  and  begging 
to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  immolation.  She 
wept  instead.  Harrison-Biggs  wept  too.  Then 
(perhaps  luckily)  it  was  time  for  Polly  to  hurry 
back  to  the  "  Villa  des  Sapins  "  for  dinner. 

After  this  supreme  moment  a  change  seemed  to 
come  over  Harrison-Biggs.  He  avoided  Polly — 
thus  increasing  in  her  mind  the  importance  of 
those  self-revealing  minutes.  Visitors  arrived  in 
crowds  at  all  the  hotels  ;  the  object  of  her  thoughts 
was  surrounded.  The  influx  of  people  seemed  to 
give  him  new  life  ;  he  became  tremendously  in 
request.  His  sarcastic  humour  thrilled  the  flutter- 
ing English  butterflies,  to  whom  he  represented 
"  art."  Polly's  heart  sank  when  she  saw  him  at 
the  Casino  surrounded  by  a  chattering  throng,  or 
sitting  on  the  beach  at  the  feet  of  attractively 
costumed  bathers.  He  did  not  bathe  himself,  but 
he  was  a  connoisseur  of  those  who  did.  He  never 
appeared  on  the  golf  links,  or  seemed  (in  the  day- 
time) to  see  very  much  of  the  male  side  of  the  little 
community,  but  Polly  heard  of  him  occasionally 
from  the  men  who  came  to  the  house  as  being  a 
"  very  amusin'  feller." 

Derrick  arrived  at  the  "  Villa  des  Sapins  "  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  for  the  time  being  absorbed 
Polly's  attentions.  How  handsome  and  how  splendid 
he  looked,  with  his  little  neat  moustache  and  his 
acquired  composure  of  the  budding  gunner !  But 
somehow  Polly  yearned  over  the  boy  she  had 
mothered  and  played  the  fool  with,  and  who  didn't 
seem  to  exist  any  longer.  Derrick,  alas  !  had  grown 
into  a  terribly  conventional  young  man,  in  his 
sister's  eyes.  He  was  full  of  ^stories  of  Molly  and 
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Jolly  and  of  their  respective  husbands  and  houses. 
Polly  was  not  specially  given  to  jealousy,  but  she 
could  not  help  noticing  what  a  difference  the  "  rise 
in  the  world  "  of  her  two  younger  sisters  had  made 
in  Derrick's  regard  for  them.  In  the  old  days  it 
had  always  been  to  her  before  anyone  else  that  he 
had  brought  the  troubles  which  wanted  "  fixing," 
the  confidences  which  would  never  otherwise  pass 
his  lips,  not  even  to  Mummy.  Now  all  that  was 
changed.  He  seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten 
those  old  days  by  the  lake-side,  when  he  had  taken 
(so  badly)  his  first  mauling  and  Polly  had  pulled 
him  through.  He  was  just  a  hard,  heavily-splendid 
young  man,  like  all  the  others.  Polly,  however, 
loved  him  as  much  as  ever,  and  his  presence  did 
something  to  make  up  for  her  less  frequent  meetings 
with  Harrison-Biggs. 

One  day,  however,  Harrison-Biggs  asked  her  to 
lunch  with  him,  and  they  spent  the  afternoon  to- 
gether on  the  terrace  of  the  hotel  and  in  the 
Casino.  He  was  in  an  unwonted  mood  of  friend- 
liness, almost  of  sentimentality,  that  afternoon, 
and  came  nearer  to  making  love  to  Polly  than  he 
had  ever  done  before.  Her  heart  was  swelling 
with  happiness  when  she  left  him  to  climb  the  hill 
to  her  home. 

She  entered  the  house  noiselessly,  stepping  through 
the  open  window  of  the  salon.  The  door  of  the 
room  was  ajar,  and  as  she  stood  still  for  a  moment 
to  tidy  her  hair  in  the  looking-glass  over  the  fire- 
place, she  heard  Derrick's  voice  in  the  hall.  He 
was  speaking  to  the  Guv'nor.  "  Sir,"  he  said, 
"  who's  that  pallid,  unhealthy-looking  rasta  I  saw 
Polly  having  tea  with  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Man    called    Harrison-Biggs,    I    expect,"    the 
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Guv'nor  replied.  "  Been  staying  down  at  the 
'  Grand '  for  a  month  or  two." 

"  Harrison-Biggs !  "  said  Derrick  scornfully.  "My 
God,  so  that's  the  man,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Know  anything  about  him  ? "  asked  the 
Guv'nor. 

"  Only  that  he's  one  of  the  biggest  blag  ..." 

They  passed  on  upstairs  and  Polly  heard  no  more. 


CHAPTER   VII 

OF  Polly's  various  qualities  and  defects  one  stood 
out  above  all  the  others — loyalty  to  her  friends. 
If  she  made  a  friend  she  would  fight  for  him  or  her 
to  the  death,  against  all  comers.  Yet  with  that 
curious  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  children's 
salient  characteristics  which  mothers  sometimes 
show,  Lady  Prendergast,  on  the  day  after  Derrick's 
disclosures,  recklessly  set  this  loyalty  in  motion. 
"  My  darling  child,"  she  remarked,  just  as  Polly 
was  starting  off  in  the  morning  with  her  string  bag, 
"  I  don't  think  I  should  see  too  much  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son-Biggs, if  I  were  you.  Derrick  says  he  isn't  a 
very  desirable  person — and  you  know  how  careful 
one  has  to  be  about  hotel  acquaintances !  In  any 
case,  he  isn't  quite  our  sort  of  man." 

"  Really,  mother!  "  ejaculated  Polly,  wide-eyed. 
"  It's  a  bit  late  in  the  day  to  begin  chucking  mud 
at  him.  I  can  hardly  start  cutting  Mr.  Harrison- 
Biggs  now,  just  because  Derrick  turns  up  with  a 
whole  lot  of  gossip,  most  of  which  is  certain  to  be 
untrue  !  " 

Polly  swung  off  down  the  village,  panting  with 
indignation  ;  her  mother's  cynical  good-sense  struck 
her  as  being  snobbishness  of  the  most  unspeakable 
kind.  "  Not  our  sort  of  man  "  indeed !  .  .  .  He 
had  far  too  many  brains  for  that  .  .  .  and  brains 
were  what  really  mattered  in  the  world.  In  any 
case,  fancy  Mummy  even  thinking  that  she  would 
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surrender  a  friend  for  such  a  reason  !  As  if  after  all 
these  weeks  of  seeing  him  almost  every  day  she 
wasn't  in  a  position  to  judge  for  herself  ! 

When  she  had  done  her  shopping,  she  excused 
herself  from  going  to  the  golf  links  with  the  Guv'nor 
and  Derrick,  and  hurried  off  to  the  beach.  She 
wanted  to  be  surrounded  by  people,  by  gaiety,  to 
watch  the  sparkle  of  the  sunshine  on  the  breaking 
waves,  and  to  strain  her  eyes  in  staring  across  the 
dark  blue  expanse  of  sea.  Over  there  were  the  cliffs 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  low  green  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire— England  !  Oh,  she  was  tired  of  these  eternal 
foreign  lands,  tired  of  moving  aimlessly  from  one 
place  to  another  just  to  enable  the  Guv'nor  to  get 
variety  in  his  golf !  She  was  twenty-three.  Love 
had  come  to  her  and  left  her.  But  it  was  not  in  her 
temperament  to  shrink  from  life  and  hug  her  dis- 
appointment. Life  was  to  be  lived.  There  must 
be  someone  in  the  world  to  whom  she  could  be  of 
service.  She  could  "  do  things."  It  was  her  duty 
to  do  them,  not  to  fritter  away  years  in  one  dusty 
little  hole  after  another,  eating  ices  in  tenth-rate 
Casinos.  Harrison-Biggs  belonged  to  the  world 
where  Things  Happened,  to  London,  to  England. 
He  was  a  real  person,  a  man  with  brains  and  ideas. 
No  wonder  Mummy  and  Derrick  considered  him  not 
quite  "  their  sort  of  man  !  " 

She  saw  him  that  afternoon,  after  luncheon, 
strolling  along  the  sands.  His  white  flannel 
trousers  were  beautifully  creased ;  his  buckskin 
shoes  gleamed  in  the  sunlight ;  his  grey  coat  fitted 
his  figure  to  perfection.  His  straw  hat  was  at  the 
right  angle  ;  in  his  broad  black  tie  he  wore  a  very 
pretty  Cartier  pin  (a  little  circle  of  sparks  with  a 
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small  ruby  in  the  middle) ;  and  the  pallor  of  his  face 
showed  to  advantage  on  a  day  when  almost  everyone 
looked  hot.  He  came  towards  her  at  once,  seemed 
delighted  to  see  her.  A  change  had  come  over 
things  lately ;  their  intimacy  had  perceptibly, 
excitingly  increased.  There  was  hardly  a  trace 
left  in  his  manner  of  those  old  dreadful  days  before 
the  crowds  came,  when  he  had  been  so  ill  and  irri- 
table, so  insulting.  "  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  I've 
been  looking  for  you  everywhere  !  Let's  get  out 
of  this  tedious  crowd.  You're  the  only  person  worth 
talking  to  that  I've  set  eyes  on  yet  in  this  God- 
forsaken spot.  Where  shall  we  go  ?  " 

"  Oh,  let's  take  the  afternoon  auto-bus  into 
Honfleur,"  Polly  suggested  eagerly. 

On  their  way,  in  the  stuffy  motor-diligence,  which 
seemed  to  keep  lurching  perilously  from  one  side 
of  the  road  to  the  other  and  whizzed  round  corners 
at  breakneck  speed,  Harrison-Biggs  remarked  that 
he  would  be  returning  to  England  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Polly's  face  went  pale  and  her  blue  eyes 
became  strained.  The  thought  of  being  once  more 
condemned  to  an  empty  existence  was  too  much 
for  her.  "  You  and  this  place  together,  Polly, 
have  cured  me,"  he  went  on.  "  I  feel  that  I  shall 
do  things  in  London  this  autumn  if  only  my  nerves 
will  give  me  a  chance !  But  you  don't  know 
what  insomnia  is.  I'm  terrified  of  the  nights  in 
London  .  .  .  whisky's  no  good,  it  knocks  one  to 
pieces  .  .  .  and  veronal's  not  much  better." 

With  the  exception  of  an  old  peasant  woman  in  a 
high  white  cap,  with  an  enormous  bag  of  vegetables 
by  her  side,  they  were  the  only  passengers  in  the  bus. 
Polly  put  out  her  hand  and  clutched  her  com- 
panion's arm  .  .  . 
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"  Oh,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  do  wish  you'd  take 
me  with  you,  when  you  go.  I  wouldn't  let  your 
nerves  get  out  of  order — you  know  I  can  soothe  you 
when  I  try  !  And  I  wouldn't  be  a  burden  on  you, 
I  really  wouldn't.  Perhaps  I  could  get  a  job  on  the 
stage  .  .  ." 

"  My  dear,  brave  girl !  "  said  Harrison-Biggs 
with  emotion.  There  was  nothing  on  earth  which 
moved  him  so  much  as  a  caress  to  his  vanity.  His 
eyes  had  a  dark  glow  in  them  as  he  looked  at  her. 
Polly  thought  the  look  was  tender ;  she  was  in  an 
ecstasy  of  happiness. 

The  auto-bus  swung  through  Penne  de  Pie  and 
Barneville,  reached  the  outskirts  of  Honfleur,  rattled 
down  a  hill  between  two  rows  of  giant  elms,  swung 
round  a  corner,  and  then  drew  up  panting  outside 
the  long  fagade  of  the  "  Cheval  Blanc."  The  hot  sun 
on  the  quay  penetrated  them  both  with  a  feeling 
of  laziness  and  warmth.  They  wandered  along  the 
expanse  of  common  which  stretches  to  the  right  of 
the  mooring-place  of  the  little  black  Havre  steamers. 
Far  off,  on  the  other  side  of  the  baie,  the  light- 
house on  the  top  of  the  Cap  de  la  H£ve  shone  white 
in  the  sun  ;  and  in  the  distance  the  white  hotels  of 
Ste.  Adresse,  the  roofs  of  Havre,  the  shipping  in 
the  docks  glittered  in  the  bright  air.  A  circus  had 
just  arrived  on  this  open  grass  plot,  the  "  Cirque 
Blowfield,"  and  the  men  were  busy  arranging 
their  tents.  Polly  examined  the  caravans,  the 
strings  of  horses,  the  ancient  melancholy  dromedaries, 
the  worn  elephant  with  tired  brown  eyes,  infinitely 
old.  The  elephant  observed  the  armful  of  long 
grass  which  she  pulled  for  it.  Its  long  languid 
trunk  played  about  more  dexterously  than  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  but  with  less  energy ;  and  watching  it, 
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Harrison-Biggs  laughed  as  she  had  never  heard  him 
laugh  before.  The  elephant  brought  back  to  Polly 
childish  memories  of  those  far-off  days  when  the 
Guv'nor  was  living  with  the  Malay  Rajah  who  had 
given  her  the  gold  anklets. 

They  strolled  back  into  the  crumbling  old  town 
whose  ancient  houses  surround  its  ancient  dock, 
home  of  ancient  schooners  and  old  green-painted 
fishing  smacks.  The  smell  of  the  tarry  ropes  rose 
up  strong  and  delicious  in  the  warm  air  ;  and  two 
browned  sailor  boys  sat  laughing  and  singing 
on  one  of  the  schooners.  They  walked  on  into 
the  sleepy  town,  looking  at  its  sleepy  cafe's,  with 
their  waiters — white-aproned,  napkin  under  arm — 
standing  immobile  by  the  little  tables  as  if  they 
also  were  pieces  of  furniture.  Polly  felt  that  the 
whole  place  was  somehow  like  a  stage  "  set."  It 
was  all  unreal.  Only  she  and  her  companion 
were  real.  They  went  back  to  the  largest  of  the 
cafes,  the  "  Cafe  de  la  Ville,"  and  ordered  bocks, 
sitting  in  a  corner  under  the  awning  and  watching 
the  sun  beat  down  on  the  dark  green  waters  of  the 
dock. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  what  you  said  just  now  ?  " 
Harrison-Biggs  asked  her.  He  wanted  to  make  quite 
sure  that  she  really  had  thrown  herself  at  his  feet. 

"  Dearest,  of  course  1  do,"  said  Polly.  "  Oh, 
Harry  "  (she  called  him  "  Harry  "  because  "  Stacey  " 
was  somehow  unthinkable),  "  you  are  all  I've 
got  in  the  world.  I'd  come  away  with  you  to- 
morrow if  you'd  only  let  me  look  after  you." 

"  Alas,  Polly,"  said  Harrison-Biggs,  "  my  finances 
aren't  all  they  might  be.  ...  I  can't  really  afford 
to  marry  just  now,  and  that's  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it,"  " 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  care,"  said  Polly.  "  I  don't  ask 
you  to  marry  me,  my  dear,  if  you  can't !  We  can 
live  somehow.  /'//  fix  it."  Something  in  Polly's 
innocent  offer  of  herself  shocked  Harrison-Biggs. 
It  must  have  been  his  vanity,  his  tenderest  spot, 
which  in  some  way  received  a  prod. 

"  Polly,"  he  said  impressively,  "  you  forget  I'm 
a  gentleman  !  " 

Polly  looked  up  at  him  wide-eyed,  wondering 
what  he  meant.  She  had  completely  forgotten  it. 
Indeed,  she  was  vaguely  conscious  that  it  wasn't 
usual  aggressively  to  "  remember  "  things  of  that 
kind.  Harrison-Biggs  perceived  that  he  had  in 
some  way  committed  himself  matrimonially,  but 
it  was  too  late  to  retreat.  Besides,  his  return  to 
London  would  be  a  touch-and-go  matter  in  any  case, 
after  the  events  which  had  preceded  his  "  nervous 
breakdown."  A  wife,  and  a  pretty  well-connected 
wife  into  the  bargain,  was  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  possible  of  reformation  and  respectability. 
Evidently  the  Prendergasts  weren't  rich ;  but 
they  must,  he  thought,  have  some  money. 

During  these  cogitations  he  had  filled  up  time 
with  the  gaze  which  Polly  found  so  tender.  It 
paved  the  way  for  that  reluctant  proposal  which 
followed — a  proposal  which  made  it  quite  plain 
that  their  marriage  was  Polly's  idea  and  not  his. 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  I'm  so  happy  !  "  said  Polly  wistfully. 
"  Ooray !  we  shall  have  such  a  rag  as  never  was  !  " 

The  decision  once  made,  and  the  matter  clinched 
in  a  style  which  suited  his  own  satisfaction, 
Harrison-Biggs  gave  himself  up  to  the  amusement 
always  provided  by  a  new  affaire.  The  "  nice 
young  girl "  was  a  new  type  to  him  ;  and  he  was 
old  enough  to  be  titillated  by  Polly's  innocence. 
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She  really  was  a  delicious  creature,  he  thought,  as 
he  smiled  into  her  dancing  brown  eyes  and  let  his 
gaze  rest  on  her  cool  neck  and  rounded  bosom. 
His  feeling  for  women  was  almost  exclusively 
sensual ;  and  his  sensuality  was  a  little  tired. 
His  vanity  and  his  curiosity  were,  however,  both 
awake.  The  golden  beer  which  sparkled  up  in  the 
round  goblet,  the  sunshine,  Polly's  warm, affectionate 
nearness,  all  made  him  tremendously  pleased  with 
himself.  Some  of  the  buoyancy  which  had  been 
so  badly  shattered  a  month  or  two  before  returned 
to  him.  .He  had  the  secret  of  being  charming  to 
women,  when  he  pleased.  He  was  charming  to 
Polly  now,  and  the  more  charming  he  was  to  her 
the  more  he  liked  her.  She  would  be  a  great 
success  in  London,  if  she  turned  out  to  have  wits. 
Her  clothes  weren't  good  ;  but  he  would  alter  that. 
Oh,  it  was  a  bonne  chance — take  it  all  round. 

"  Whereabouts  in  London  do  you  live,  Harry  ?  " 
Polly  asked,  prepared  for  ecstasy  whatever  the 
reply  might  be. 

"  I  take  a  furnished  flat  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
as  a  rule,"  said  Harrison-Biggs.  "  I  find  it  saves 
trouble.  .  .  .  The  one  I  usually  have  is  unoccupied, 
and  I  wrote  to  take  it  on  again  last  Saturday. 
Unfortunately,  it's  quite  tiny — only  two  rooms  and 
a  bathroom.  We  shall  have  to  move  into  something 
bigger." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  manage,"  said  Polly  shyly.  "  I 
don't  take  up  much  room.  And  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  is  in  the  middle  of  London,  isn't  it — close 
to  Piccadilly  Circus  ?  How  heavenly !  I  really 
don't  know  London  a  bit,  you  know.  Only  just 
parts  of  Kensington.  ..." 

"  Then  you  won't  want  to  go  far  for  your  honey- 
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moon,  my  pretty,"  said  Harrison-Biggs,  with  a 
chuckle. 

Polly  answered  him  with  her  eyes. 

The  auto-bus  outside  the  "  Cheval  Blanc  "  began 
to  utter  admonitory  pants.  The  chauffeur  in  his 
canvas  coat  emerged  from  the  yard  of  the  hotel  and 
looked  about  him  for  his  fares.  Polly  and  her 
future  husband  rose  from  their  places  and  hurried 
towards  him.  All  the  way  back  to  Graville  they 
discussed  their  plans  in  conspiratorial  whispers. 
In  order  not  to  quarrel  with  the  family,  Polly  would 
have  to  stay  with  someone  respectable  in  London 
till  they  could  get  a  licence  and  be  married.  (It 
was  Harrison-Biggs  who,  oddly  enough,  was  careful 
to  insist  on  this.)  Then  they  decided  that  they 
had  better  not  travel  together.  An  interval  of  two 
or  three  days  would  have  to  elapse  between  the 
journeys  ;  and  it  was  settled  that  Harrison-Biggs 
should  go  on  first  and  take  the  bulk  of  her  luggage 
with  his.  They  discussed  how  this  should  be 
managed,  and  Polly  was  fertile  in  plans.  This 
matter  disposed  of,  they  returned  to  the  question 
of  where  Polly  should  stay  during  the  intervening 
days.  "  It  had  better  be  someone  known  to  your 
family,"  Harrison-Biggs  suggested.  Polly's  brow 
was  knit  in  thought.  The  Morrisons  were  no  good, 
nor  any  of  the  Cromwell  Road  cousins.  As  for  the 
"  old  friends,"  they  would  wire  to  "  Blinkers " 
immediately,  without  a  doubt. 

"  7  know,"  said  Polly  at  last.  "  There's  an  old 
governess  who  used  to  teach  Derrick  and  me  when 
we  were  kids.  Her  name  is  Miss  Grover  ;  she's 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty,  and  fearfully  senti- 
mental, and  lives  at  Brixton.  I  needn't  give  her 
any  warning,  either.  The  very  person  !  " 
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Everything  seemed  to  be  arranging  itself  magni- 
ficently ! 

Polly  walked  down  to  the  hotel  with  Harry  when 
they  reached  Graville,  and  in  a  secluded  corner  of 
the  lounge,  where  there  was  no  one  to  see,  he  gathered 
her  up  for  the  first  time  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
slowly,  almost  hungrily. 

Before  this,  to  hear  him  talk  of  caresses  had 
excited  her  beyond  measure ;  but  now,  from  his 
actual  touch,  she  drew  away.  Back  into  her  memory 
came  the  thought  of  Bill  Loftus,  of  Val  St.  Andrd, 
and  the  thought  unnerved  her.  It  was  with  an 
effort  that  she  pulled  herself  together  and  simulated 
a  joy  which  just  at  that  minute  she  did  not  feel. 
All  the  way  back  to  the  "Villa  des  Sapins"  she 
felt  vaguely  troubled ;  but  she  reproached  herself 
for  her  stupidity,  and  soon  the  excitement  of  the 
adventure  on  which  she  was  embarked  overcame  all 
other  considerations.  It  was  bound  to  turn  out 
well.  She'd  make  it ! 

When  she  reached  home  an  unwonted  atmosphere 
of  electricity  pervaded  the  house.  Her  quick, 
sensitive  nerves  responded  to  it  immediately. 

"  Really,  my  dear  Polly,"  said  Lady  Prender- 
gast  quietly,  as  she  entered  the  salon,  "  this  is 
too  much !  " 
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WHAT  most  annoyed  Polly  about  the  family's 
attitude  towards  Harry  was  the  vagueness  of  their 
charges.  She  could  never  corner  them  or  get 
anything  definite  from  them.  Derrick  always  put 
on  a  shocked  expression  when  she  asked  him 
point-blank  questions,  and  in  a  "  we-must-keep- 
this-sort-of-thing-from-a-pure-young-girl "  tone  of 
voice  relapsed  into  vague  innuendoes  which  exas- 
perated Polly  into  a  fever  of  loyalty  to  Harrison- 
Biggs. 

On  the  evening  of  Polly's  belated  return  from 
Honfleur,  Lady  Prendergast's  exacerbation  had 
been  too  much  for  her.  But  after  the  thunderstorm 
the  situation  had  improved.  Polly  casually  men- 
tioned that  her  friend  was  going  back  to  England 
in  a  day  or  two  ;  and  the  matter  was  then  dismissed. 
The  family  blandness  spread  itself  out  once  more 
like  a  thick  soft  mist,  hiding  what  each  member  of 
it "  really  thought." 

The  days  which  followed  were  days  of  great 
anxiety  for  Polly,  full  of  hectic  excitement,  sadness, 
and  hope.  She  slept  but  little,  and  all  the  time 
her  brains  were  working,  planning  her  escape. 
And  then  there  was  the  difficulty  of  managing 
Harry.  There  were  moments  when  the  thought  of 
marriage  seemed  to  appal  him.  Then,  just  when, 
in  despair,  she  would  be  on  the  point  of  offering  to 

release  him,  he  would  grow  interested  again,  warmed 
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perhaps  against  his  will  by  her  enthusiasm.  As 
for  Polly,  some  force  stronger  than  herself  seemed 
to  be  driving  her  on.  She  did  not  know  what  it 
was,  though  she  knew  it  was  not  love.  Vaguely 
she  felt  that  to  women  special  tasks  in  the  world 
were  allotted.  Nature  was  urging  her  to  do  her 
duty  as  a  woman,  to  devote  herself  to  some 
male  creature  who  was  in  need  of  her.  She  was 
quite  certain  Harry  needed  her  :  his  health  had 
visibly  improved  since  she  began  to  take  him  in 
hand ! 

So  the  preparations  went  on.  All  her  belongings 
which  she  could  send  away  without  arousing  com- 
ment were  packed  in  two  straw  baskets  and  added 
— in  spite  of  Harry's  petulant  complaints — to  his 
more  elegant-looking  luggage.  Then  came  the 
actual  parting.  They  breakfasted  together,  and 
Polly  noticed  with  alarm  that  he  looked  very  shaky. 
His  manner  was  as  irritable  as  when  she  first  met 
him  ;  and  she  clucked  about  him  like  a  little  black 
hen.  Their  talk  was  entirely  about  his  health  on 
the  voyage,  about  remedies  for  sea-sickness.  Polly 
produced  bromide  tabloids,  and  gave  him  minute 
instructions  as  to  when  to  swallow  them  and  how 
many  to  take.  She  sternly  forbade  him  any  veronal, 
and  endeavoured  to  secure  his  supply.  It  was  not 
till  the  auto-bus  was  on  the  point  of  starting  that 
she  remembered  to  ask  him  the  number  of  his  flat 
and  to  give  him  Miss  Grover's  address  at  Brixton. 
They  shook  hands.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed 
to  her  with  the  elaboration  which  she  secretly 
found  a  little  absurd ;  then  he  was  gone,  amid  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  petrol  fumes,  and  she  was  left 
standing  in  the  sunny  road. 

Ah,  the  emptiness  of  the  place  !     A  crowd  of 
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people  came  laughing  and  chattering  out  of  one  of 
the  villas. 

"  Hullo,  Miss  Prendergast.  Are  you  coming 
down  to  bathe  this  afternoon  ?  Mr.  Harrison- 
Biggs  has  gone  ;  isn't  it  a  pity  ?  We  shall  miss 
him  frightfully."  It  was  a  London  girl  called 
Rhoda  Cartwright  who  was  speaking.  "  We  are 
going  home  next  Wednesday,  too.  It  has  been 
topping  here.  I  like  this  place  much  better  than 
Wimereux  where  we  went  last  summer  .  .  .  ." 

Polly's  replies  were  perfectly  adequate — she  could 
talk  to  this  sort  of  people  in  her  sleep — but  her 
mind  was  elsewhere.  Rhoda  was  one  of  the 
particularly  tiresome  class  of  females  who  insisted 
on  adoring  her.  She  clung  to  Polly  whenever  she 
got  a  chance,  and  was  always  scheming  to  kiss  her. 
Polly  hated  being  kissed  by  other  girls ;  but  the 
more  noticeably  she  avoided  Rhoda  the  more  ardent 
did  Rhoda  become.  Polly  dislodged  the  party  by 
promising  to  join  them  on  the  beach  in  half  an  hour, 
and,  hearing  from  them  that  her  father  was  on  the 
golf  links,  she  hurried  on  to  find  him.  Her  heart 
ached  for  the  Guv' nor  :  to  part  from  him  would 
be  an  almost  unbearable  wrench,  to  hurt  him  in 
any  way  would  nearly  kill  her.  And  she  knew  that 
she  would  have  to  hurt  him  so  much  ! 

Sir  Laurence  was  still  sitting  over  his  luncheon 
when  Polly  arrived  at  the  club-house,  and  half-way 
through  a  cigar.  His  boyish  eyes  lighted  up  when 
he  saw  his  daughter,  and  he  launched  forth  into  an 
excited  account  of  the  morning's  play.  Derrick, 
it  appeared,  had  taken  Mummy  into  Trouville. 

"  Then  we  can  play  a  round  together,  father," 
said  Polly.  "  That  will  be  fun  !  I'll  scoot  and  get 
my  clubs." 
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"  Use  Rhoda  Cartwright's,"  suggested  the  Guv'- 
nor.  "  They're  about  here  somewhere." 

They  were  too  heavy  for  Polly,  but  she  was  not 
really  interested  in  the  golf  ;  she  wanted  to  be  with 
her  father.  They  hardly  ever  saw  one  another  for  a 
moment  alone,  and  this  perhaps  would  be  the  last 
time.  The  thought  unnerved  her.  But  however 
sad  at  heart  Polly  might  feel,  it  was  not  in  her 
character  to  spoil  a  moment  with  useless  repining. 
She  lit  a  cigarette  and  flirted  with  her  father  in  the 
old  delicious  way.  She  had  never  met  any  man 
in  whose  company  she  took  more  unfeigned  delight. 
There  wasn't  anybody  like  him.  He  was  such  a 
dear,  so  amusing  and  boyish,  so  infinitely  younger 
and  simpler  than  Derrick.  .  .  .  Why  was  it  that, 
though  they  loved  one  another  so  much,  their  re- 
lations with  one  another  remained  only  "  surface  " 
relations  ?  They  never  talked  about  things  which 
really  mattered.  It  would  have  made  them  both 
intensely  uncomfortable  to  do  so ;  and  their  easy 
natures  had  always  avoided  discomfort.  Now, 
when  it  was  so  imperative  for  Polly  to  confide  in 
her  father  if  she  were  ever  going  to,  she  found  it 
impossible.  The  habits  of  a  lifetime  were  too 
strong  for  her.  She  could  not  ask  him  the  questions 
which  she  was  so  longing  to  ask  ;  could  not  confide 
in  him  ;  could  only  look  at  his  dear,  handsome  face 
and  wonder  how  she  would  ever  be  able  to  bear 
being  estranged  from  him. 

The  golf  links  at  Graville  stretched  over  a  low 
hillside  which  sloped  gently  towards  the  beach. 
The  sun  shone  blithely  on  the  vivid  grass  and 
on  the  sea — now  almost  as  blue  as  the  Medi- 
terranean— as  Polly  and  her  father  emerged  from 
the  club-house  to  begin  their  game.  The  Augustin 
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Normand,  the  little  wooden  steam  packet  which 
plies  between  Havre  and  Trouville,  made  a  slowly- 
moving  black  spot  across  the  water.  Nearer  at 
hand,  the  white  cupolas  of  the  Casino  disentangled 
themselves  from  amid  their  surrounding  trees ; 
occasionally  gusts  of  laughter  and  the  sound  of 
high-pitched  voices  floated  up  through  the  still  air 
from  the  bathers  on  the  sands.  Everyone  was 
enjoying  himself.  It  was  a  true  "  holiday  scene/' 
one  of  those  perpetual  "  holiday  scenes "  which 
constituted  Polly's  life.  And  the  Guv'nor  was 
enjoying  this  moment  of  his  twelvemonth's  annual 
holiday  as  much  as  he  enjoyed  all  the  other  moments. 
Well,  he  deserved  it :  it  was  different  for  him. 
He  had  given  all  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  country  :  it  was  right  that  he  should 
amuse  himself  in  his  old  age.  But  her  life's  work 
had  not  yet  begun  ;  her  capacities  for  enduring 
hardship,  for  really  living,  had  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  displayed.  These  endless  golf  links 
sickened  her,  and  so  did  this  perpetual  sparkle,  this 
unvarying  Casino  protruding  its  garish  roofs  when- 
ever she  looked  towards  the  sea.  No  :  whatever  pain 
the  wrench  might  cause  her,  she  would  have  to  go. 
The  Guv'nor  would  get  over  it  fast  enough,  she 
reflected  bitterly.  Mummy  would  never  let  any- 
thing disturb  him  long ;  she  would  be  sure  to 
"  keep  from  him  "  any  painful  facts  !  .  .  . 

Sir  Laurence  was  delighted  to  feel  himself  in  form. 
He  was  beating  his  daughter  with  much  greater 
ease  than  usual.  When  they  were  nearing  the  last 
hole,  Polly  asked  him  rather  timidly  :  "  Father, 
would  you  miss  me  dreadfully  if  I  was  to  go  away 
...  I  mean  for  good  ?  " 

The  Guv'nor  looked  up  at  her  for  a  moment,  pink- 
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cheeked,  blue-eyed.  "  Why,  Polly,"  he  said,  "  I 
don't  know  what  on  earth  I  should  do  without  my 
little  girl!" 

But  the  excitement  of  the  putt  cut  short  his 
remarks  on  this  point,  and  when  the  game  was  over 
the  opportunity  had  passed.  Polly  didn't  reopen  the 
subject ;  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
"Villa  des  Sapins,"  Mummy  and  Derrick  had 
returned  from  Trouville. 

There  came  now  the  question  of  choosing  a 
favourable  day  on  which  to  escape  without  being 
discovered  and  intercepted  at  Havre  or  at  Southamp- 
ton ;  and  then,  also,  the  question  of  money.  The 
latter  problem  was  perhaps  the  more  difficult  of  the 
two.  The  question  of  the  day  solved  itself  in  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Guv'nor  for  an  expedition  to  Trouville 
to  dine  and  go  to  a  performance  of  Strauss' s 
Chauve-Souris,  which  was  being  given  there  about 
a  week  after  Harry's  departure,  by  a  travelling 
opera  company.  Sir  Laurence  was  devoted  to  the 
music  of  Strauss  (of  "  Blue  Danube  "  fame,  not  the 
composer  of  the  Heldenleben  I),  and  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  miss  the  performance.  This  would 
mean  the  whole  family  going,  and  Polly  would  be 
able  to  get  out  of  it  at  the  last  minute  by  pleading 
ill-health.  The  day  for  her  escape  being  thus 
settled,  the  question  remained,  how  was  she  to  raise 
enough  money  to  pay  her  fare  ?  Her  available 
resources  were  49  fr.  50,  and  a  couple  of  valuable 
rings,  a  diamond  necklet,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  few 
odds  and  ends.  The  thought  of  the  heavy  gold 
anklets  which  the  Malay  Rajah  had  given  her  in 
her  infancy  came  into  her  mind,  and  she  wondered 
whether  she  dared  ask  her  mother  for  them.  Polly 
and  her  mother  adopted  the  most  elaborate  social 
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precautions  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  and 
the  approach  to  the  anklets  had  to  be  made  with 
strategy.  One  evening,  just  before  dinner,  Polly 
went  into  her  mother's  room  while  she  was  dressing 
and  began  admiring  her  rings.  This  always  put 
Lady  Prendergast  in  a  good  temper.  When  she 
had  nothing  more  absorbing  to  do,  she  admired 
her  rings  herself.  Her  diamonds  were  magnificent — 
a  woman  in  her  position  could  hardly  help  acquiring 
good  diamonds  in  the  East.  They  were  traditional 
perquisites  of  the  British  Raj.  Then  there  were 
sapphires,  dark  blue,  mysterious,  cold ;  and  cabochon 
rubies  full  of  smouldering  fire.  Lady  Prendergast 
and  her  daughter  played  with  the  jewels  like  two 
children  ;  and  of  the  two  of  them  Lady  Prendergast 
at  that  moment  seemed  the  younger.  Her  eyes 
danced  as  she  looked  at  the  stones,  tried  different 
rings  on  her  fingers,  handled  the  necklaces.  She 
opened  all  the  drawers  in  her  jewel-case,  enjoying 
the  fun  of  turning  over  the  seldom-used  contents. 
There  was  one  drawer  she  called  the  "  chamber  of 
horrors,"  because  all  the  things  in  it  were  so  ugly. 
They  had  belonged  to  her  mother  (the  Bishop's  wife), 
and  among  them  was  a  diamond  cross,  and  a  brooch 
on  which  the  word  "  Mizpah  "  gleamed  in  brilliants. 

"  What's  in  here,  Mummy  ?  "  Polly  asked,  with 
the  inquisitiveness  of  the  small  child,  as  she  put 
her  hand  on  a  worn  leather  case  standing  on  her 
mother's  dressing-table. 

"  My  darling,  I  really  don't  remember !  "  said 
Lady  Prendergast.  "  Let's  open  it  and  see  !  " 

She  looked  for  the  key  with  pleased  excitement, 
and  opened  the  case,  in  which  were  an  extra- 
ordinary jumble  of  broken  watches,  brooches, 
chains,  and  what  dealers  call  "  old  gold."  And 
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at  the  bottom,  half  hidden  by  the  other  con- 
tents, Polly  with  a  whoop  of  joy  discovered  her 
anklets.  "  Why,  Mummy,  surely  those  are  my 
anklets  that  the  Rajah  of  Judapore  gave  me  when  I 
was  a  tiny  baby  !  I  wondered  where  on  earth  they 
were  !  " 

Lady  Prendergast's  face  hardened  a  little.  She 
opened  her  lips  to  speak,  then  apparently  changed 
her  mind.  Polly  meanwhile  had  secured  possession 
of  her  anklets.  They  were  heavier  even  than  she 
had  imagined,  and  studded  with  brilliants. 

"  You'd  much  better  let  me  keep  them  safely 
for  you,  Polly,"  said  Lady  Prendergast  eventually. 
"  They're  too  valuable  to  leave  about  loose  ;  it's 
an  unfair  temptation  to  the  servants,  and  you  know 
you  haven't  anything  that  locks  ..." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have,  Mummy,"  Polly  replied.  "  My 
little  mauve  case  that  father  gave  me  for  Christmas 
has  a  splendid  lock.  I'll  keep  them  quite  safely. 
Do  let  me  have  them  !  " 

A  faint  but  distinguishable  note  of  firmness  had 
crept  into  Polly's  boisterous  voice.  It  was  the 
Prendergast  way  of  saying,  "  The  things  are  mine. 
I'm  entitled  to  them.  I'm  twenty-three  years  old 
and  have  a  right  to  my  own  property,  and  I'm  jolly 
well  going  to  keep  them." 

"  Very  well,  darling,"  said  Lady  Prendergast, 
bowing  to  the  inevitable.  "  Take  them  by  all 
means,  but  don't  blame  me  if  they  are  stolen !  " 

Polly  departed,  flushed  with  triumph,  clutching 
her  anklets.  So  far  so  good,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  pawn  anklets,  however  valuable,  at  Graville. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  unwise  to  pawn  them  in  France 
in  any  case.  How  to  raise  the  necessary  sum  ? 
Polly  loathed  borrowing  money,  though  she  had 
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inherited  a  natural  aptitude  and  much  grace  of 
manner  for  this  unpleasant  task.  Taking  stock  of 
her  acquaintances,  Rhoda  Cartwright  seemed  the 
only  one  who  could  lend  her  what  she  needed  without 
discomfort ;  and  it  was  Rhoda  who,  smirking  with 
delight,  handed  her  two  fifty-franc  notes  on  the 
morning  of  her  flight. 

Never  till  the  hour  of  her  death,  Polly  felt,  would 
she  forget  the  emotions  which  were  crowded  into 
that  extraordinary  day.  She  had  previously  packed  a 
small  suit-case  and  lodged  it  at  the  "  Cafe"  des  Autos  " 
in  the  next  village.  The  family  party  went  off  to 
Trouville  in  the  early  afternoon,  Polly  at  the  last 
moment  pleading  her  headache.  But  within  an 
hour  of  their  departure,  with  a  little  dressing-case 
in  her  hand,  she  was  whirling  off  to  Honfleur,  picking 
up  her  suit  case  en  route.  The  adventure  of  at  last 
being  definitely  "  on  her  own  "  went  to  her  head  ; 
she  was  intoxicated  by  it.  At  Havre  she  posted  a 
letter  to  her  parents  telling  them  that  by  the  time 
they  received  it  she  would  be  in  England ;  that 
she  was  being  married  at  once  by  special  licence  ; 
and  that  they  were  not  to  worry  about  her,  as  she 
would  be  very  happy.  Until  her  marriage  took 
place,  she  added,  she  was  staying  with  an  "  old 
friend  "  of  the  family.  Polly  knew  that  this  phrase 
would  send  their  telegrams — if  their  anxiety  took 
the  form  of  telegrams — hurrying  to  the  Cromwell 
Road.  Poor  old  Grover  would  never  cross  their 
minds.  She  dined  rather  timidly  by  herself  in  a 
restaurant  in  the  rue  de  Paris  at  Havre,  hurried 
on  to  the  boat  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  went  to 
bed,  wondering  how  soon  her  flight  would  be  dis- 
covered. By  a  splendid  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
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the  servants  had  been  given  a  night  out  that  night. 
The  family,  when  they  returned,  would  think  she 
had  gone  to  bed  early,  and  would  not  notice  her 
absence  until  the  next  morning !  The  noises  of 
departure,  the  bumps,  the  shouting,  all  filled  her 
with  excitement.  Finally,  the  steady  thrill  and 
shiver  of  the  screw  told  her  that  the  voyage  had 
started,  and  with  a  childish  sigh  of  contentment 
she  turned  and  pressed  her  cheek  to  the  white  pillow 
of  her  bunk. 


CHAPTER   IX 

Ax  half -past  ten  on  a  sunny  September  morning, 
Polly  stood  on  the  platform  of  Waterloo  Station 
with  a  suit-case  in  one  hand  and  a  dressing-case  in 
the  other.  Her  blue  eyes  darted  glances  from 
right  to  left ;  her  lips  were  parted,  and  her  whole 
appearance  was  more  that  of  a  child  than  of  a  grown 
woman.  Old  gentlemen  experienced  a  desire  to 
giggle  when  they  saw  her,  or  alternately  to  pat  her 
on  the  shoulder  and  ask  her  what  she  was  doing. 
An  elderly  porter,  unable  to  leave  her  for  more 
profitable-looking  travellers,  stood  patiently  until 
she  should  notice  him. 

"  Now,  miss  !  "  he  said  at  last,  encouragingly. 

Polly  and  the  porter  looked  at  one  another  and 
grinned.  £ 

"  D'you  know  where  Brixton  is  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  porter  lived  there. 

"  Oh,  well,  then  you  can  tell  me  where  Turber- 
ville  Road  is ;  and  how  much  it  costs  to  get  there 
in  a  taxi  ?  " 

The  porter  supplied  all  this  information,  and 
urged  her  not  to  give  the  man  more  than  fourpence. 

Polly  promised  not  to. 

"  Good-bye,  miss,  and  good  luck,"  he  said,  as  he 
put  her  into  her  cab  with  all  the  courtesy  of  an 
uncle. 

Polly  bowed  to  him  as  the  cab  swung  off  down  the 
slope  of  the  station  yard  into  the  Waterloo  Road. 

66 
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She  remembered  she  had  always  liked  the  porters 
at  Waterloo  :  perhaps  it  was  because  they  wore 
red  ties  that  they  were  so  nice.  So  this  was  London 
— not  the  Cromwell  Road  London,  which  wasn't 
London  at  all,  but  real  London !  The  houses 
looked  grimy  but  romantic,  the  poor  little  shops 
extraordinarily  interesting,  and  the  people  more 
interesting  still.  She  became  absorbed  in  the 
people,  and  wished  the  cab  would  not  go  so  fast, 
so  that  she  might  have  more  time  to  look  at 
them.  .  .  . 

After  the  squalor  of  the  Waterloo  Road,  Brixton 
wore  an  air  of  metropolitan  grandeur.  Its  great 
"  Bon  March6  "  swelled  with  importance,  and  the 
brown  tram-cars  surging  up  the  hill  filled  Polly 
with  admiration.  They  were  ever  so  much  hand- 
somer than  the  old  steam  trams  which  climb  up 
the  "  Boul  Mich  "  to  Montrouge.  She  had  never 
been  in  a  part  of  London  before  where  they  had 
trams.  .  .  . 

The  taxi  now  left  the  main  thoroughfares  and 
darted  down  quiet  little  roads  of  red-brick  villas, 
each  with  a  little  green  garden  and  little  green  gate. 
Extremely  pretty  girls  walked  up  and  down  these 
roads.  To  Polly,  fresh  from  years  of  exile  in 
foreign  lands,  the  beauty  of  these  London  girls 
was  a  revelation.  She  had  never  before  in  any 
town  seen  so  many  perfect  complexions.  At  last 
the  cab  drew  up  with  a  jerk.  They  were  in  Turber- 
ville  Road,  then,  and  this  was  No.  27.  Polly 
had  got  inside  the  little  garden  before  she  noticed, 
with  a  start  of  horror,  that  the  house  was  "  to  let  "  ! 
It  was  empty.  Through  the  uncurtained  bow- 
window,  by  the  little  green  front  door  with  its 
brass  knocker,  she  looked  into  a  forlorn  apartment. 
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A  trestle  table,  with  some  rolls  of  wall-paper  on  it, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  a  tin  of  paint, 
with  two  brushes  in  it,  stood  by  the  fireplace. 
Miss  Grover  must  have  moved. 

Polly  returned  and  consulted  with  the  cabby. 

"  My  friend  has  moved,"  she  said.  "  What  had 
I  better  do  ?  " 

"  Dunno,  miss,"  the  man  replied,  adding 
foolishly  :  "  'Aven't  you  any  friends  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  the  lady  has  moved,"  said  Polly 
sharply. 

A  workman  in  a  white  overall,  evidently  the 
owner  of  the  tin  of  paint,  appeared  at  this  juncture 
and  overheard  part  of  the  conversation. 

"  If  you  mean  the  lady  wot  used  to  live  'ere, 
miss,"  he  observed,  "  she's  moved  out  of  this 
world,  she  'as.  Died  six  weeks  back,  she  did." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Polly. 

The  three  looked  at  one  another  ;  and  as  they  did 
so,  two  minute  urchins  sprang  up  out  of  nowhere, 
with  grave,  staring  eyes  and  open  mouths — an 
imitation  of  the  usual  crowd. 

"  You'll  'ave  to  go  somewhere  else,  miss,"  said 
the  cabby,  a  man  of  experience. 

The  decision  commended  itself  also  to  the  work- 
man, a  family  man,  a  serious  man. 

"  That's  what  you'd  better  do,  miss,"  he  agreed. 
"  Perhaps  the  lady  wot's  dead  'ad  some  rela- 
tions ?  " 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Shaftesbury  Avenue  ?  "  Polly 
asked. 

The  cabby  reckoned  it  must  be  somewhere  about 
five  miles. 

"  Shouldn't  go  to  Shaftesbury  Havenue,  miss," 
said  the  workman.  "  Not  much  of  a  place  that,  for 
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a  nice  girl  like  you.  There's  a  friendly  'ome  for 
girls  down  in  Brixton  wot's  better  than  Shaftesbury 
Havenue.  You  could  get  a  room  there,  /  know  .  .  . 
an'  it's  respectable." 

A  third  infant,  with  larger  eyes,  now  joined  the 
other  two.  The  sun  blazed  down  on  the  little 
unshaded  street ;  a  butcher's  cart  rattled  by, 
driven  by  a  jolly  butcher's  boy  in  blue  overalls 
with  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole.  Imperceptibly  the 
excitement  increased ;  and  Polly  felt  herself  growing 
hot  when  she  encountered  the  children's  stare. 

She  made  up  her  mind  quickly.  She  must  go 
and  see  Harry  at  once  and  consult  with  him.  She 
got  back  into  the  taxi,  gave  the  man  his  orders, 
bade  farewell  to  the  painter,  and  was  borne  off 
towards  the  flat  of  Harrison-Biggs.  This  journey 
was  more  exciting  even  than  the  last.  The  river 
was  crossed — the  most  wonderful  river  in  the 
world ;  and  as  Polly  looked  at  the  long  fa$ade  of 
Somerset  House,  at  the  Savoy  and  the  Cecil  Hotels, 
at  the  tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  looming 
in  the  distance  out  of  the  warm  haze,  she  quivered 
all  over  with  excitement.  Then  came  the  bustle  of 
the  Strand,  Trafalgar  Square,  Piccadilly  Circus ; 
finally  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  The  entrance  to  the 
block  of  flats  in  which  Harrison-Biggs  was  living 
was  in  a  turning  off  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  close  to 
the  stage  door  of  the  Park  Theatre.  There  was  no 
lift,  but  after  telling  the  man  to  wait,  in  case  she 
"  drew  a  blank,"  Polly  danced  up  the  stairs  till 
she  came  to  the  door  of  the  flat.  She  knocked  and 
rang,  her  heart  beating  loudly.  No  one  opened 
to  her.  Again  she  rang  and  knocked.  Still  no 
answer.  At  last  a  slatternly  female  with  a  broom 
in  her  hand  appeared  on  the  stairs  : 
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"  Is  that  Mr.  'Arrison-Biggs  you're  wanting  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Polly  said  it  was. 

"  Well,  'e  didn't  sleep  there  last  night,"  responded 
the  charwoman.  "  'E  often  sleeps  out,  does  that 
'Arrison-Biggs." 

Polly  became  icy,  and  the  charwoman,  quick  at 
spotting  "  the  quality,"  pulled  herself  together. 

"  I  expect  Mr.  Biggs  will  be  back  this  afternoon, 
mum,"  she  continued  hastily,  "  if  you  cared  to 
call  again." 

Polly  said  "  Thank  you,"  and  retired  with  dignity, 
hurriedly  planning  in  her  mind  the  next  step.  As 
she  went  down  the  stairs  two  highly-perfumed 
ladies  with  copper-coloured  hair  and  loud  voices 
brushed  past  her.  The  adventure  was  really 
growing  extremely  interesting.  How  Harry  would 
laugh  when  she  described  it  to  him !  She  became 
gay  as  a  cricket  at  the  thought  of  doing  so.  But 
where  on  earth  was  she  to  go  to  now  ?  She  shrank 
instinctively  from  the  thought  of  meeting  Harry 
without  having  secured  for  herself  a  background  of 
respectable  friends.  It  was  a  point  he  had  insisted 
on  strongly.  But  where  was  she  to  find  some  ?  She 
thought  of  the  home  for  respectable  girls  which  the 
workman  had  told  her  about,  and  wondered  if  that 
would  be  a  good  basis  for  her  operations.  From 
the  girls'  home  her  thoughts  passed  on  naturally  to 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  Why,  of 
course  1 — old  Grover  was  desperately  churchy. 
She  must  have  been  "  one  of  the  faithful,"  some- 
where. The  vicar  of  her  parish  would  be  sure  to 
know  all  about  her.  The  very  person.  .  .  .  What 
a  fool  she  was  not  to  think  of  it  before  !  By  this 
time  she  had  returned  to  the  impatient  taxi-man. 
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With  an  ordinary  fare  he  would  have  instituted 
a  conversation,  but  Polly  was  somehow  different. 
He  started  off  again  in  search  of  "  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  in  which  Turberville  Road  was."  After  all, 
the  Church  is  still  respectable  ;  and  the  destination 
seemed  to  offer  a  certain  guarantee  for  the  payment 
of  his  fare. 

By  the  time  the  vicarage  of  "  St.  Jude's,  Hal  ton 
Park,"  was  reached,  it  was  nearly  lunch- time.  Polly 
paid  off  the  cabby  and  carried  her  luggage  into  the 
porch.  The  situation  now  seemed  almost  desperate  : 
and  she  had  burned  her  boats.  The  vicarage 
was  not  specially  inviting  from  the  outside.  It 
was  an  ugly  double-fronted  red-brick  villa,  next  door 
to  an  equally  ugly  red-brick  church.  Its  windows 
were  draped  with  Nottingham  lace  curtains,  and 
these  were  not  too  clean.  Polly  detested  Notting- 
ham lace  curtains. 

They  were  a  long  time  answering]  the  door,  I  but 
at  last  a  red-faced  servant  girl — her  face  hot  with 
cooking  the  luncheon — stood  before  her  and  said 
"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Can  I  see  the  vicar,  please  ?  "  Polly  inquired. 

"  Jest  a  moment,  I'll  ask,"  said  the  handmaid. 
"  Come  inside,  will  yer,"  she  added  relentingly. 
She  thought  Polly  was  a  nice  young  lady.  "  In  'ere." 
The  door  of  the  front  room  was  pushed  open,  and 
Polly  found  herself  in  a  bare  apartment  containing 
a  great  many  wooden  chairs,  a  plain  deal  table, 
hymn-books,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  for 
mothers'  meetings,  Bands  of  Hope,  and  similar 
improving  gatherings.  Polly  sat  on  the  edge  of  a 
wooden  chair  and  waited. 

The  door  opened  at  last,  and  an  elderly  clergyman 
with  a  pronounced  stoop,  made  his  appearance. 
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He  stood  for  a  while  with  his  big  head  bent  forward, 
and  looked  at  Polly — turning  up  his  eyes  as  if  he 
were  looking  over  the  top  of  pince-nez.  The  red 
mark  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose  made  clear  the  fact 
that  he  usually  wore  them.  His  hair  was  grizzled 
and  thin,  and  there  was  a  bald  patch  on  the  crown 
of  his  head  like  an  enlarged  tonsure. 

"  In  what  way  can  I  be  of  assistance  to  you  ?  " 
he  inquired,  in  sepulchral  tones. 

Polly  extended  her  hand  and  remarked  brightly 
that  her  name  was  Miss  Prendergast.  She  had 
just  returned  from  India  to  be  married,  and  had  been 
going  to  stay  with  an  old  governess  of  hers,  called 
Miss  Grover,  who  lived  in  his  parish. 

"  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  vicar.  "  You 
have  heard  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  just  heard  that  she  died  some  weeks 
ago,"  said  Polly.  "  And  as  I  have  no  friends  in 
London,  I  thought  I'd  better  call  on  you  and  ask 
advice.  My  fiance1  has  no  relatives  either,  in 
London.  I  can't  very  well  go  to  him  straight, 
now,  as  it  would  distress  my  parents  so.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  naturally,"  said  the  vicar.  "  Dear  me, 
dear  me." 

"  We  are  going  to  be  married  as  soon  as  possible, 
by  special  licence,"  said  Polly.  "  Do  you  happen 
to  know  where  is  the  best  place  for  getting  special 
licences  ?  And  how  much  they  are  ?  " 

The  vicar  looked  up  at  Polly  once  more  over  the 
top  of  his  imaginary  pince-nez.  The  situation 
was  beginning  to  be  beyond  him.  Polly  had  a 
consciously  irresistible  way  with  the  middle  classes, 
and  she  was  giving  the  vicar  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
Her  dazzling  smile  unnerved  him. 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me  one  moment,  Miss  Prender- 
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gast,  I  think  I  will  call  my  wife.  She  will  be  able  to 
advise  us  better  than  I  shall.  Dear  me !  To  be 
sure !  " 

He  retired  to  the  passage  to  take  breath,  then 
called  "  Mary,"  in  reverent  but  penetrating  tones. 
A  distant  "  Yes,  dear,"  was  heard  from  the  back 
of  the  house.  Presently  the  door  opened  once  more, 
and  a  large  fair  woman  with  protuberant,  sequin- 
covered  bosom  rustled  into  the  room. 

"  This  is  Miss  Prendergast,  my  dear,  a  friend 
of  poor  Miss  Grover's  .  .  .  Mrs.  Watson,"  the  vicar 
murmured,  for  Polly's  benefit,  in  order  that  everyone 
might  know  everyone  else.  He  never  forgot  details 
of  that  kind  :  it  was  a  professional  point.  The 
vicar  plunged  into  a  repetition,  for  his  wife's  benefit, 
of  Polly's  touching  story ;  while  Mrs;  Watson  and 
Polly  tactfully  examined  one  another. 

"  The  trouble  is,"  said  Polly,  at  the  critical 
moment,  "  that  I  don't  know  London  at  all !  ... 
Of  course  I  could  go  to  an  hotel,  but  it  might  not 
look  very  well  from  my  parents'  point  of  view. 
It's  really  them  I'm  thinking  of." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Watson  impressively. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  vicar.  "  We  must  see  what 
we  can  do." 

"  And  in  the  meantime,  Miss  Prendergast,  you 
must  stay  to  luncheon  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Watson. 

Polly  was  delighted.  In  her  easy  world  people 
dropped  in  to  meals  or  stayed  for  two  months  with- 
out a  qualm.  Even  Mummy  was  the  typical  Anglo- 
Indian  in  that  respect.  Hospitality  was  instinctive 
with  her,  as  with  the  Guv'nor  and  all  the  rest  of 
their  friends.  Polly  had  no  compunctions  at  all. 
She  liked  her  new  friends,  and  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  liked  her.  She  ate  lots  of  steak  and 
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kidney  pie  and  felt  much  better,  and  the  vicar 
laughed  more  heartily  over  her  best  stories  than  he 
had  done  for  years.  His  voice  quite  lost  its  sepul- 
chral, high-church  tone.  Even  Mrs.  Watson,  who 
for  all  her  maternal  appearance  had  well  fortified 
the  approaches  to  her  heart,  succumbed  to  Polly's 
candid  gaiety.  Very  soon  after  luncheon  they  sug- 
gested that  really  the  simplest  way  would  be  for 
her  to  stay  at  the  vicarage,  with  them. 

Polly  said  she  couldn't  possibly  put  them  to  so 
much  trouble,  but  it  would  be  delightful  if  she  could 
spend  that  night  with  them,  while  she  was  deciding 
what  to  do.  Mr.  Watson  carried  her  luggage  up 
into  the  spare  room  with  his  own  hands,  saying 
"  Dear  me  "  to  himself  all  the  way  upstairs  ;  and 
in  the  drawing-room  Mrs.  Watson  showed  Polly 
a  photograph  of  her  son  who  died. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Polly  again  went  in  search 
of  her  fiance",  finding  him  this  time  in  his  flat.  He 
was  in  a  shocking  condition.  He  looked  extremely 
ill,  and  had  evidently  been  fortifying  himself  with  a 
"  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him." 

"  My  poor  darling,"  Polly  exclaimed.  "  How 
seedy  you  look.  Never  mind.  I'll  soon  make  you 
all  right !  " 

She  plunged  into  an  account  of  her  adventures, 
arranging  as  she  did  so  the  early  chrysanthemums 
she  had  brought  him,  in  a  large  and  ugly  vase  on 
the  chimney-piece.  To  get  water  for  the  vase,  she 
went  into  the  adjoining  bedroom,  which  was  in  an 
unattractive  state  of  confusion,  the  bed  unmade, 
the  window  closed. 

"  My  dear  child,"  groaned  Harrison-Biggs,  "  I'm 
in  despair — don't  know  what  to  do.  Just  been  very 
badly  hit  indeed,  financially.  I  was  going  to  wire 
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to  you  not  to  come  when  I  got  yours  to  say  you'd 
started.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  Harry,  what  nonsense  !  "  said  Polly.  "  We 
shall  manage  all  right.  Two  won't  really  be  more 
expensive  than  one.  I  do  wish  /  had  some  money, 
but  of  course  I  haven't  any." 

Harrison-Biggs  groaned  again.  His  face  looked 
deathly. 

"  /  know,"  said  Polly,  feeling  in  her  bag.  "  Here 
are  those  anklets  I  told  you  about.  They  ought  to 
fetch  something,  I  don't  know  how  much.  Ten 
pounds  at  least,  I  should  think,  by  the  weight  of 
them." 

She  produced  them  from  the  bag  and  handed 
them  over  to  Harrison-Biggs,  into  whose  face  signs 
of  animation  now  began  to  return. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  pawn  them  for  me, 
darling  ?  "  she  asked. 

Harrison-Biggs  declared  that  she  was  a  "  good 
little  sport."  He'd  go  out  and  see.  Polly  waited 
in  the  flat  while  he  was  away,  amusing  herself  by 
making  the  bed,  opening  the  windows,  and  tidying 
up  the  place  as  best  she  could.  The  chimney-piece 
was  covered  with  signed  photographs  of  lovely 
ladies.  On  one  of  them,  a  picture  of  a  big  woman 
with  hard  eyes,  was  written,  "  To  Stacy,  with  love 
from  Alice," — a  fact  which  caused  her  a  good  deal  of 
inward  perturbation.  A  number  of  French  and 
English  books  lay  about  on  chairs  and  tables,  and 
several  plays  in  manuscript.  She  peeped  inside  one 
of  these,  and  discovered  that  it  was  a  "  Modern 
Comedy,"  by  Stacy  Harrison-Biggs.  Of  course, 
that  explained  everything  —  he  was  a  genius ! 
She  pressed  her  fingers  into  her  palms  in  an  ecstasy 
of  determination  to  be  worthy  of  him.  The  wife  of 
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a  genius — it  was  a  difficult  job  to  undertake,  but 
how  worth  while  !  It  never  occurred  to  Polly  that 
she  might  fail  in  it. 

Harrison-Biggs  meanwhile,  scarcely  a  hundred 
yards  away  from  her,  was  haggling  with  a  prosperous 
Jewish  gentleman  in  the  inner  and  very  special 
parlour  of  an  establishment  which  subsequently — 
when  the  Jew  became  a  peer — would  be  described 
as  a  "  private  bank."  The  negotiations  were 
complicated  to  some  extent,  for  Harrison-Biggs  was 
almost  as  skilled  as  his  opponent.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  the  deal  was  completed. 
Putting  ten  crisp  ten-pound  notes  carefully  away  in 
the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat  (his  commission),  and 
grasping  four  "  fives  "  in  his  hand,  Harrison-Biggs 
quitted  the  "  private  banker  "  and  repaired  to  the 
nearest  bar  for  a  cocktail.  He  needed  it  after  his 
exertions. 

"  Well,  darling,  how  much  did  you  get  ?  "  Polly 
asked,  greeting  him  on  his  return  with  a  beaming 
smile. 

Harrison-Biggs,  with  a  puritanical  avoidance  of 
unnecessary  falsehood — legacy  from  the  sound 
dissenting  stock  from  which  he  sprang — said, 
"  Here  you  are  !  "  and  pressed  the  four  five-pound 
notes  into  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  Harry,  you  are  clever,"  she  said  gratefully. 
"  This  will  last  us  quite  a  long  while.  Now  you 
must  let  me  buy  the  licence.  ...  I  can  easily  get 
it  all  fixed  up  through  Mr.  Watson.  He  knows  a 
Mr.  Surrogate  or  someone,  who  sells  them.  I 
forget  exactly  what  he  said,  but  I  know  it  will  be 
all  right.  .  .  ." 

Harry  gravely  consented  to  have  this  marital 
duty  taken  off  his  shoulders.  He  took  Polly  into 
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his  arms  and  kissed  her  closely,  then  roughly  dragged 
her  on  to  his  knees.  Polly  had  to  use  all  her  strength 
of  will  to  prevent  herself  from  crying  out  aloud, 
she  was  so  frightened  and  so  unhappy.  But  she 
told  herself  that  if  she  were  to  give  way  at  the 
very  first  test,  what  hope  could  she  have  of  making 
a  success  of  things  in  the  future  ?  She  was  bitterly 
ashamed  of  her  weakness ;  clenched  her  teeth ; 
submitted.  But  she  could  not  prevent  herself 
from  growing  pale,  so  pale  that  when  Harrison- 
Biggs  finally  let  her  go  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  noticing  it.  "  Stupid  little  fool,"  he  thought. 
Aloud  he  insisted  on  her  drinking  a  stiff  whisky 
and  soda.  The  spirit  pulled  her  together,  and 
they  began  discussing  plans — where  they  should  go 
for  their  honeymoon  and  so  on.  Polly  soon  re- 
covered. vShe  had  an  extraordinary  gift  for  throwing 
off  her  troubles,  for  forgetting  them  for  the  time 
being.  They  decided  to  spend  a  week  at  Brighton  ; 
and  on  their  return  they  would  go  into  furnished 
rooms  at  Hampstead  while  they  were  looking  for 
a  flat.  ...  It  was  now  half -past  six,  and  Polly 
hurried  off  to  Brixton  to  make  inquiries  about 
"  Mr.  Surrogate."  Life  was  certainly  beginning, 
with  a  vengeance  ;  and  already  it  looked  as  difficult 
as  she  could  possibly  have  wished. 
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POLLY'S  marriage,  conducted — save  for  the  necessary 
clergyman — by  herself,  took  place  in  due  course. 
Harry  made  his  appearance,  immaculately  clothed, 
and  performed  his  part  with  the  greatest  credit. 
His  strong  sense  of  the  theatre  came  to  the  rescue  ; 
it  was  his  ultimate  restraining  quality  ;  it  pulled 
him  through.  The  audience  in  the  draughty  South 
London  church  was  not  large.  There  were  the 
faithful  Watsons,  whose  love  of  Polly  had  increased 
with  such  an  alarming  rapidity  that  the  thought 
of  losing  her,  of  seeing  her  off  as  it  were  on  a  voyage 
across  the  tempestuous  seas  of  matrimony,  reduced 
them  during  the  ceremony  to  an  almost  paralysed 
condition  of  emotion.  Mrs.  Watson  had  discovered 
an  hour  before  Polly  started  for  the  church  that 
"  she  knew  nothing  about  life."  Polly,  from  much 
reading  of  French  novels  alleged  to  be  improper, 
fancied  that  she  knew  everything ;  but  a  few  un- 
guarded words  had  betrayed  to  Mrs.  Watson  her 
boundless  innocence.  Mrs.  Watson  had  been  un- 
nerved. She  knew  she  ought  to  do  something,  to 
say  something — and  she  was  a  clergyman's  wife, 
too — but  the  question  was,  What  was  she  to  say  ? 
All  that  she  actually  managed  to  murmur  was : 
"  Remember,  if  you're  frightened,  that  it's  the 
same  for  all  of  us  and  that  love  makes  it  beautiful." 
Polly  at  that  point  had  been  much  concerned 
about  the  poor  lady  and  had  patted  her  gently 
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on  the  shoulder.  She  wondered  if  she  dared 
suggest  a  gentle  sedative,  or  else  some  sal  volatile  ? 
The  final  blow  to  Mrs.  Watson's  cheerfulness  was 
administered  during  the  service  itself,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  she  noticed  that  Polly's  pretty  felt 
hat  was  trimmed  with  green  silk.  "  Horace,  look  !  " 
she  whispered  in  agony  to  her  husband.  "  The 
child  is  going  to  be  married  in  a  green  hat.  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear  !  " 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Watson  miserably.  He 
was  unaware  of  the  superstition  which  tormented 
his  wife  ;  but  he  responded  to  her  gloom. 

The  other  wedding  guests  were  friends  of  Harry's 
— three  actors  and  their  "  acting  "  wives  ;  and 
Barnaby  Whitlow,  the  painter,  with  Mrs.  Barnaby 
Whitlow,  who  wore  djibbahs  and  had  a  yellow  face, 
a  nasty  little  nose,  and  large  black  soulful  eyes. 
She  was  a  tedious  woman  ;  but,  like  the  Watsons, 
she  had  virtue.  She  struggled  during  the  ceremony 
with  her  virtue.  Her  virtue  urged  her  to  go  up  to 
Mr.  Watson,  shake  him,  and  tell  him  to  advance  to 
the  altar  and  stop  this  abomination.  But  though 
she  had  enough  moral  courage  to  wear  djibbahs 
she  had  not  enough  to  make  a  scene — particularly 
one  which  might  fail  conspicuously  in  its  object. 
So  she  attended  at  the  sacrifice,  praying  furtive 
prayers  for  Polly's  safety.  Her  husband,  who  had 
far  more  reason  than  herself  for  indignation,  since 
he  knew  the  bridegroom  intimately,  apparently 
felt  no  discomfort.  He  was  a  thoroughly  bad 
man,  except  for  the  fact  that  he  had  no  vices. 
As  his  digestion  was  excellent  his  temper  was 
excellent  too  ;  he  had  a  misleading  amiability.  He 
was  a  really  clever  painter ;  and  like  so  many  of 
his  craft,  without  bowels. 
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Harry's  best  man  was  a  brother-actor  at  the 
Park  Theatre  called  Evelyn  Caryll  -  Vyvyan  (ne 
Coggins),  who  had  never  been  in  a  church  before, 
except  on  the  day  when  his  virtuous  mother  had 
carried  him  to  one,  to  enable  him  to  be  christened 
"  Albert."  He  regarded  the  proceedings  with  un- 
disguised interest,  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
played  his  part  to  perfection.  He  had  learnt  his 
lines,  and  Stacy's ;  and  was  delighted,  for  once  in 
a  way,  to  find  himself  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
His  attitude  was  that  it  was  "  damn  good  of  Stacy 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  little  woman,  don't  you 
know." 

Mr.  Watson  gave  Polly  away  with  suitable  re- 
luctance, and  kissed  her  afterwards  in  the  vestry 
when  he  signed  the  register,  with  Mrs.  Watson's 
entire  approval.  The  kindly  couple  excused  them- 
selves from  attending  the  wedding  luncheon  at  the 
Savoy,  whither  the  wedding  party,  packed  into 
a  couple  of  taxis,  proceeded  when  the  ceremony 
was  over.  All  the  party  were  lively  and  cheerful, 
even  Harrison-Biggs.  Polly,  after  years  of  training 
in  the  suppression  of  inconvenient  emotions,  was  the 
liveliest  of  them  all.  But  she  wished  it  wouldn't 
rain  so  dismally,  and  she  wished — how  she  wished  ! — 
that  Mummy  would  send  her  a  wire  in  reply  to  the 
one  she  had  sent  overnight  announcing  her  marriage. 
Mummy  sent  nothing. 

The  luncheon  went  off  with  great  eclat.  The 
laughter,  like  the  ladies'  complexions,  was  a  little 
loud,  but  Polly  soon  warmed  to  the  very  genuine 
good-nature  of  her  husband's  friends.  The  only  one 
who  frightened  her  was  a  big  fair  woman  called  Alice 
Hofman  (the  original  of  the  photograph)  who  seemed 
to  exercise  a  sort  of  proprietary  air  over  Harry 
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which  angered  Polly.  But  they  were  "  Bohemians," 
she  reflected,  and  as  such,  they  wore  the  fleeting 
glamour  of  what  is  unknown.  They  all  drank  a 
great  deal  of  champagne.  Harry  nodded  once  or 
twice  to  eminent  actors  who  were  also  lunching 
in  the  restaurant,  mentioning  their  names  casually 
to  Polly  with  his  usual  depreciatory  comments. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  in  time  for  Polly  and 
her  husband  to  catch  the  five  o'clock  express  at 
Victoria — after  Harry  had  paid  the  bill  with  one 
of  the  ten-pound  notes  presented  to  him  by  the 
"  private  banker " — Polly  was  conscious  of  an 
uneasiness  of  which  she  felt  bitterly  ashamed. 
She  did  her  best  to  conceal  it  under  a  flow  of  chatter, 
but  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  her  husband. 

"  Pity  we  didn't  carry  on  the  party  with  us,"  he 
remarked,  rather  brutally,  in  the  Pullman,  sucking 
a  half-smoked  cigar.  But  her  obvious  affection  and 
her  curious  elfin  beauty  disarmed  him.  He  would 
enjoy  his  week  well  enough,  anyway. 

That  week  marked  a  turning-point  in  Polly's 
existence.  In  those  few  days  she  was  separated 
as  by  an  unfordable  river  from  all  the  years 
which  had  gone  before  it.  The  pretty  world  in 
which  she  had  lived,  with  its  pleasant  illusions  and 
conventions,  its  pretty  griefs,  lay  shattered  by  the 
sledge-hammer  blows  of  experience.  She  herself 
would  have  been  broken  to  pieces  too  but  for  the 
well-tried  nerve  she  had  inherited  from  her  Irish 
forefathers,  her  steady  courage,  and  her  "  gift  of 
grace."  Of  all  these  qualities  perhaps  the  one 
which  most  stood  her  in  good  stead  was  the  gift 
of  grace.  She  was  slow  to  blame  others  for  her 
misfortunes,  quick  to  condone  their  actions,  quick  to 
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blame  herself.  It  was  her  graciousness  which  enabled 
her  to  pull  herself  together  on  her  return  to  London  ; 
but  in  those  few  days  at  Brighton  nothing  availed. 
They  stayed  in  the  great  "  H6tel  Monopole," 
and  their  room  was  a  large  one  on  the  top  floor, 
facing  the  sea.  The  sea  was  leaden,  unrelenting ; 
the  rain  beat  down  on  the  King's  Road.  There  was 
nothing  for  Harrison-Biggs  to  do  but  drink  and  make 
love  to  her.  She  tried  to  make  him  laugh,  to  take 
him  out  of  himself  as  she  had  done  at  Graville ; 
but  her  own  nerves  were  all  on  edge,  and  she  was 
rarely  successful.  Every  night  he  drank  too  much, 
and  she  lay  shivering  in  her  bed,  waiting  for  the  time 
when  he  should  come  up  from  the  smoking-room. 
People  began  to  be  sorry  for  her ;  that  was  what 
was  hardest  to  bear.  She  was  always  detecting 
chamber-maids,  hall  porters,  lift-men  making 
stealthy  advances  towards  a  display  of  compassion. 
She  gathered  that  her  husband  was  well  known 
in  the  hotel.  Something  seemed  to  tell  her  that 
this  was  not  by  any  means  his  first  honeymoon  at 
the  "  Monopole." 

It  was  during  this  first  week  of  married  life  that 
Polly  realised  what  a  complete  stranger  her  husband 
was  to  her.  She  had  always  fallen  easily  into 
intimacies  because,  before  the  advent  of  Harrison- 
Biggs,  the  men  she  had  met  could  always  be  "  taken 
for  granted."  If  she  did  not  know  their  "  people," 
their  surroundings,  they  were  nevertheless  quite 
certain  to  be  much  the  same  as  other  people's 
people.  But  Harrison-Biggs  was  an  enigma.  He 
must,  of  course,  have  had  parents.  She  could  not 
imagine  them.  From  the  stories  that  he  told 
her,  she  gathered  that  he  had  spent  several  years 
in  New  York  and  at  least  a  year  in  Paris.  He  spoke 
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French  well — it  was  one  of  the  strongest  links 
between  them — and  he  was  certainly,  in  rather  a 
superficial  sense,  an  educated  man.  She  did  not 
know  his  age  and  did  not  dare  to  ask  him  ;  he  looked 
about  forty.  Her  slender  store  of  worldly  wisdom, 
of  accumulated  experience,  helped  her  not  one  whit 
in  dealing  with  him.  The  influence  he  had  acquired 
over  her  was  extraordinary  :  she  marvelled  at  it 
herself.  And  it  was  an  influence  in  which  passion 
scarcely  played  any  part  at  all.  She  had  known  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  when  he  had  first  kissed  her 
at  Graville,  that  she  did  not  love  him  "  that  way  "  ; 
the  first  afternoon  she  had  spent  in  his  flat  had 
confirmed  this  knowledge  ;  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  of  her  married  life  placed  the  matter  beyond 
doubt.  Perhaps  there  was  something  pathetic 
about  him  which  endeared  him  to  her ;  or  else  it 
was  his  strangeness,  his  "  difficulty."  All  the 
people  she  had  hitherto  met  had  been  easy  to  get 
on  with,  "  good  sorts."  Whatever  Harry's  qualities 
might  be,  he  was  certainly  not  a  "  good  sort."  But 
he  had  his  charm.  If  there  were  moments  when 
his  vulgarity  hurt  her — such  as  his  lavish  advertise- 
ments of  their  marriage,  with  an  unnecessary  list 
of  her  father's  decorations  ;  his  anxiety  to  get  her 
photograph  and  his  own  into  every  conceivable 
paper  which  could  be  induced  to  reproduce  them — 
there  were  others  when  he  had  a  sort  of  magnificence 
which  she  had  rarely  detected  in  anyone  before, 
not  even  in  her  mother.  He  was  astoundingly 
mean  over  trifles ;  in  other  matters,  particularly 
in  his  own  indulgences,  recklessly  lavish.  He  once 
told  Polly  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  tram,  tube,  or 
omnibus  in  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  she  saw  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  him.  lie  was  exceedingly 
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scrupulous  about  his  appearance  ;  no  amount  of 
drink  seemed  to  have  any  effect  on  him  in  this 
respect.  His  personal  cleanliness  was  almost 
excessive.  His  toilet  was  as  elaborate  as  that  of 
a  fashionable  demi-mondaine,  while  Polly's  was 
apt  to  be  rough-and-ready  as  a  schoolboy's.  He 
was  extremely  cowardly  in  many  ways,  in  others 
courageous.  He  shrank  from  no  scene,  enjoyed 
tussles  with  waiters  and  matires  d'hotel,  liked  being 
the  centre  of  attention.  But  a  thunderstorm 
sent  him  a  pale  green  colour  ;  and  Polly  never 
forgot  an  afternoon  when  they  met  three  cows  in 
a  country  lane  on  the  way  to  Ditchling.  The 
moments  when  she  most  shrank  from  him  were 
those  in  which  he  played  the  lover.  Every  word, 
every  action,  was  a  defilement.  When  he  was 
drunk  he  would  delight  in  talking  to  her  in  a 
way  which  he  knew  would  outrage  every  sensitive 
nerve  of  modesty  in  her  being.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  things  themselves — she  was  a  married  woman 
now  and  welcomed  certain  kinds  of  knowledge 
rather  than  avoided  it — as  the  tone  in  which  he 
discussed  them,  which  revolted  her.  She  felt  she 
could  never  get  the  taste  of  him  out  of  her  mouth  ; 
and  it  was  with  internal  anguish  that  she  discovered 
herself,  as  the  days  went  by,  listening  to  him  more 
and  more  tranquilly,  sometimes  actually  with  in- 
terest, and  always  with  an  assumed  indifference. 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  show  him  how  much 
he  was  disgusting  her.  She  guessed  instinctively 
that  he  would  only  laugh,  and  call  her  "  English 
miss,"  if  she  did. 

And  neither  Mummy  nor  the  Guv'nor  wrote  a  line  ! 
Nothing  could  be  more  absolute  than  Polly's  isola- 
tion with  her  husband  during  her  honeymoon, 
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She  could  not  complain.  She  had  run  away,  had 
married  without  her  parents'  consent ;  had  made, 
as  the  saying  is,  "  her  own  bed."  But  it  was  hard. 
From  Molly  and  Jolly,  after  an  interval,  she  re- 
ceived stiff,  priggish  letters  "  wishing  her  every 
happiness,"  and  omitting  to  express  any  desire 
to  make  her  husband's  acquaintance.  That  dis- 
posed of  Molly  and  Jolly.  Derrick  gave  no  signs 
of  life  whatever.  From  the  innumerable  friends 
who  must  have  seen  Harry's  lavish  announcements 
of  their  marriage  she  heard  nothing,  no  doubt 
because  they  did  not  know  where  to  write.  Only 
from  Mrs.  Watson  did  she  receive  a  message  of  en- 
couragement. She  read  the  long,  rambling  letter, 
with  every  second  word  underlined,  sitting  on  her 
bed  alone  in  her  room.  Harry  had  gone  off  for 
a  walk  with  a  smoking-room  acquaintance  who 
called  him  "  laddie  boy "  and  seemed  terribly 
frightened  of  her.  (She  had  noticed  just  the  same 
fright  in  the  male  section  of  the  wedding  guests,  and 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  it.  Surely  no  one  could 
be  less  formidable  than  herself  ?) 

The  week  dragged  slowly  to  its  close.  Polly  did 
all  she  could  to  make  herself  attractive  to  her 
husband.  She  bought  some  pretty  clothes;  was 
always  cheerful  and  amusing  in  his  company ; 
concealed  her  emotions  beneath  a  smiling  and 
unruffled  countenance.  And  at  meals  she  was  at 
her  very  best.  Never  did  she  look  prettier  than 
across  a  dinner  table  ;  and  she  had  to  perfection 
the  art  of  dining  d  deux.  To  this  charm  Harrison- 
Biggs  was  immediately  susceptible.  He  was  a 
man  who,  like  Polly,  had  lived  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  hotels  and  eaten  most  of  his  meals  in 
public  restaurants.  He  found  in  Polly  the  ideal 
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companion.  She  knew  how  to  read  a  menu  and  a 
wine  list ;  her  appearance  was  irreproachably  "  all 
right "  ;  she  knew  how  to  talk  to  waiters ;  and  her 
conversation,  with  its  witty  allusions  to  people  in 
the  room,  was  always  pitched  in  exactly  the  right 
key  for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  a  meal.  It  amused 
him  to  make  her  drink  a  great  deal  more  than  was 
good  for  her,  particularly  since  (owing  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  youthful  digestion)  nothing  ever 
seemed  to  go  to  her  head.  Sometimes,  for  fun,  he 
tried  to  make  her  drunk. 

On  the  whole,  at  the  end  of  his  short  honeymoon 
Harrison-Biggs  was  more  pleased  with  his  marriage 
than  he  expected  to  be  ;  though  everything  would, 
of  course,  depend  on  how  soon  the  family  "  came 
round." 
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BY  the  time  Polly  had  been  married  six  months, 
matters,  from  her  point  of  view,  if  not  from  her 
husband's,  had  on  the  whole  wonderfully  improved. 
The  effort  required  to  introduce  some  element  of 
stability  into  her  life  with  Harrison-Biggs  and  into 
their  relationship  had  been  enormous ;  but  she 
had  done  it  somehow.  Her  power  of  "  fixing " 
things  had  not  quite  deserted  her.  And  if  her  own 
health  had  deteriorated,  at  least  Harry's  had  grown 
manifestly  better,  as  she  knew  it  would.  He  seemed 
to  have  taken  from  her  some  of  her  vitality.  They 
lived  in  a  six-roomed  flat  in  Eardley  Mansions,  a 
large  red-Drick  block  of  flats  in  West  Hampstead. 
The  Guv'nor  had  given  her  £100  to  help  towards 
furnishing  it.  (Harry  had  dictated  the  letter  in 
which  she  had  asked  for  the  money.)  He  himself  was 
earning  £10  a  week.  He  had  a  fairly  good  part — which 
he  played  to  perfection — in  a  comedy  which  seemed 
certain  to  run  for  some  time  to  come.  He  was 
really  quite  a  successful  man,  but  all  the  time  there 
seemed  a  shadow  over  him.  Most  of  the  actors  of 
his  own  standing  avoided  him,  and  his  friends  in 
his  own  profession  were  greatly  his  inferiors  (as, 
for  example,  the  terrible  Evelyn  Caryll-Vyvyan,  who 
came  constantly  to  their  flat,  and  was  always  trying 
to  screw  up  courage  to  make  advances  to  Polly). 
Polly  quickly  realised  that  whatever  it  was  which 
prevented  her  own  friends  from  inviting  her  to  bring 
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her  husband  to  see  them,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
snobbishness.  They  had  some  "  down  "  on  him 
for  something ;  there  was  something  intangible 
against  Harry,  of  which  she  could  never  escape 
being  conscious.  She  wished  with  all  her  heart 
that  she  could  discover  what  it  was,  so  that  she 
could  share  the  trouble  with  him,  and  confute  his 
enemies.  If  only  it  were  something  concrete  and 
definite,  she  would  go  round  herself  and  knock  down 
his  traducers.  What  reduced  her  almost  to  a  condi- 
tion of  frenzy  was  the  fact  that  all  she  had  to  fight 
against  was  a  shadow. 

Even  so,  she  made  headway.  No  one  could 
resist  Polly,  and  the  fame  of  her  loveliness  and 
elfin  freshness  penetrated  throughout  Harrison- 
Biggs's  world  and  (as  he  had  calculated)  eventually 
produced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  favour.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  theatrical  world  are  un- 
precedented ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  forgiving 
world  in  most  respects,  though  it  has  its  own  deep- 
rooted  prejudices.  Harrison-Biggs  got  his  chance, 
then  ;  and  on  the  whole  he  made  the  most  of  it.  It 
was  only  Polly  who,  when  alone  with  him,  suffered 
the  reaction  from  his  public  self-control. 

Polly  loved  her  absurd  little  home.  She  was  a 
very  bad  housewife,  but  she  had  a  willing  heart 
and  a  certain  capacity  to  learn  by  experience. 
She  had  all  the  instinctive  knowledge  required  to 
run  a  mansion  ;  it  was  the  ordinary  little  things 
of  which  she  was  so  ignorant.  She  tried  several 
servants,  but  without  success ;  relying  at  last  on  a 
daily  charwoman,  and  doing  the  rest  of  the  work 
herself.  This  meant  that  she  hardly  ever  had  any 
spare  time,  and  that  she  began  to  neglect  her 
appearance,  while  it  also  definitely  knocked  on  the 
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head  those  thoughts  of  going  on  the  stage  in  which 
before  her  marriage  she  had  fondly  indulged.  Once 
she  came  into  the  sitting-room  in  a  dressing-gown, 
with  her  small  white  feet  tucked  into  bedroom 
slippers.  She  lit  a  cigarette,  swung  back  in  her 
chair,  and  put  one  pretty  foot  up  on  the  table.  It 
was  a  glimpse — there  were  very  few  of  them  now — 
of  the  old  Polly  of  the  far-off  days  of  Val  St.  Andre". 

"  Really,"  said  Harry,  "  you  needn't  presume  on 
the  fact  that  you  are  Mrs.  Harrison-Biggs." 

Polly  fled  to  weep  by  herself  over  the  pots  and 
pans.  .  .  . 

She  rarely  saw  any  of  her  friends.  When  she  went 
to  tea  with  anyone,  and  her  husband  heard  of  it,  he 
lashed  her  with  his  tongue.  Generally  speaking,  she 
refused  all  invitations  in  which  he  was  not  included, 
out  of  an  instinctive  loyalty  which  nothing  had 
yet  been  able  to  shake.  Harry  was  not  always 
tiresome.  He  had  moments  when  he  was  delightful 
to  her,  flattered  her,  made  absurd  little  jokes  about 
her,  and  designed  hats  or  frocks  for  her  (at  which 
he  was  extremely  skilful),  making  drawings  for 
them  on  the  backs  of  envelopes.  These  unexpected 
moments  of  niceness  were  to  Polly  like  the  sudden 
bursting  out  of  sunshine  from  amid  black  storm- 
clouds.  They  gave  her  a  vista  of  the  blue  sky  of 
married  happiness  which  made  her  heart  hungry. 
The  problem  was,  how  could  they  be  prolonged  and 
made  more  frequent,  these  radiant  intervals  ?  She 
found  that  financial  worries  invariably  obliterated 
them  altogether,  and  successful  nights  at  the  theatre 
generally  produced  them.  But  she  had  no  hand 
in  the  management  of  his  finances ;  nor  could  she 
do  anything  to  increase  his  theatrical  success  except 
by  exercising  a  general  surveillance  over  his  health. 
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To  this  end,  she  tried  one  by  one  to  make  him  give 
up  his  irregular  habits.  She  exercised  miracles  of 
tact,  so  that  in  every  case  the  impulse  seemed  to 
come  from  him.  It  was  a  day  of  triumph  when  she 
got  him  to  come  home  from  the  theatre  by  the 
tube.  It  meant  that  he  remained  fairly  sober  and 
returned  home  fairly  early  ;  and  the  improvement 
in  his  health  became  immediately  visible.  Polly 
saw  vistas  of  a  completely  reformed  Harry,  spending 
week-ends  in  a  country  cottage  somewhere  by  the 
sea,  with  roses  climbing  over  the  porch  and  a  small 
son  and  daughter  (perhaps)  playing  at  his  feet  on 
the  freshly-mown  grass. 

And  then,  one  evening,  all  these  pretty  pictures 
were  smashed  to  smithereens.  He  had  come  home 
as  usual  after  the  theatre  at  half -past  twelve,  and 
had  gone  straight  to  bed.  A  few  hours  later,  when 
Polly  had  just  fallen  asleep  after  vainly  courting 
slumber  for  what  seemed  interminable  ages,  she  felt 
her  husband's  hand  on  her  shoulder  shaking  her 
roughly.  "  Get  up,  Polly,"  he  said ;  "  you  can  sleep 
some  other  time.  I  want  a  fire,  I'm  cold." 

"  Harry,  is  anything  the  matter,  dearest  ?  Don't 
you  feel  well  ?  "  Polly  asked,  instantly  alarmed 
about  his  health. 

"  Oh,  shut  up.  I'm  cold,  I  tell  you,  and  want  a 
drink  and  a  fire  lighted." 

"I'll  come  and  light  one  in  your  room,  dearest," 
said  Polly,  getting  out  of  bed  and  groping  for  her 
slippers. 

"  No,  light  it  in  the  drawing-room,"  said  Harry. 
"  It  will  be  more  cheerful." 

Polly  did  as  she  was  bid.  She  was  clever  with 
fires  (having  acquired  skill  through  adversity), 
and  soon,  by  "  drawing  it  up  "  with  a  newspaper, 
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had  a  blaze  which  warmed  the  room.  Meanwhile 
her  husband  walked  over  the  flat  in  his  purple  satin 
dressing-gown,  turning  on  all  the  lights.  "  Beastly 
dark,"  he  kept  saying  to  himself,  though  the  place 
blazed  like  a  restaurant.  He  tore  the  heavy  red 
shades  off  the  lights  in  the  drawing-room,  and  even 
lighted  the  candles  in  the  brass  candlesticks  which 
were  there  only  for  ornament  or  in  case  the  electric 
wires  fused.  Then  he  settled  himself  in  the  largest 
arm-chair  with  the  whisky  and  soda  by  his  side,  and 
his  feet  on  the  footstool,  and  began  to  talk.  He 
seemed  perfectly  wakeful.  Polly  thought  he  would 
never  tire.  With  all  the  windows  closed,  the  lights 
blazing  and  the  fire  banked  up,  the  room  had  to  Polly 
a  curiously  sinister  appearance.  Harry  had  a  mania 
for  brilliant  artificial  light  (daylight  he  detested). 
Polly  supposed  this  must  be  due  to  his  theatrical 
experience. 

And  the  more  he  drank,  the  worse  became  his 
temper.  Polly  drank  with  him,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  available  quantity  of  whisky  and  to  try  to 
keep  herself  awake.  But  the  spirit  did  not  do 
her  any  good.  She  disliked  the  taste  of  whisky. 
After  a  while,  however,  she  did  find  that  it  helped 
to  blur  things,  to  take  the  sharpest  edge  off  her 
unhappiness.  And  she  went  on  drinking,  and 
Harry  went  on  talking.  He  got  on  to  the  subject 
of  money,  and  began  bullying  her  halfpenny  by 
halfpenny  over  her  accounts. 

She  had  spent  is.  nd.  out  of  the  housekeeping 
money  on  a  new  pair  of  stockings.  Why  couldn't 
she  get  her  mother  to  keep  her  in  stock- 
ings ?  Polly  strove  not  to  lose  her  temper ;  her 
brain  was  fagged  with  whisky,  her  eyelids  heavy 
with  sleep.  Soon  after  the  clock  struck  four,  when 
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Harry  had  been  nagging  at  her  for  more  than  an 
hour,  first  for  spending  five  pounds  of  her  own  (raised 
by  pawning  her  last  remaining  ring)  on  buying  some 
new  clothes  (for  his  benefit),  and  then  for  always 
looking  dowdy  and  untidy,  Polly  was  unable  to 
repress  a  yawn.  She  was  deadly  tired ;  and  the 
more  whisky  she  drank  the  more  sleepy  she 
became. 

At  the  sight  of  her  yawn,  her  husband  seemed  to 
go  mad.  He  leapt  from  his  chair,  upsetting  his 
glass  as  he  did  so.  "  You  filthy  slut  !  "  he  screamed. 
"  I'll  teach  you  to  yawn  at  me.  I'll  teach  you  !  " 
He  struck  her  savagely  on  the  mouth  with  his 
open  hand,  then  knocked  her  from  her  chair,  shouting 
and  raving.  "  So  you  think  you're  going  to  waste 
my  money,  do  you  ?  "  he  yelled.  "  I'll  soon  teach 
you — wretched  pauper  !  " 

Polly  gave  a  short  laugh.  Her  face  was  very  white, 
but  she  was  quite  cool.  The  blood  poured  from  her 
torn  lips. 

"  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,"  she  said. 
"  You'll  only  wake  the  neighbours.  ...  If  you 
only  knew  how  absurd  you  were  !  " 

He  seized  the  first  implement  which  came  to  his 
hand — an  ivory  paper-knife — and  using  it  as  a 
dagger,  struck  her  with  it  in  the  neck.  The  blow 
would  have  fallen  on  her  face  it  she  had  not  dodged 
in  time. 

"  Harry,"  she  cried,  "  don't  go  on  like  this,  for 
Heaven's  sake." 

The  pain  made  her  feel  dizzy  and  sick,  but  she 
still  faced  him  with  undaunted  courage. 

"  I'll  teach  you !  "  he  cried  savagely,  towering 
over  her  with  his  face  distorted  with  passion.  "  I'll 
teach  you  1  " 
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He  caught  her  by  the  wrist,  hustled  her  into  the 
passage,  opened  the  door  of  the  flat  and  pushed  her 
on  to  the  stone  stairs,  slamming  the  door  behind 
him. 

Polly  sat  motionless  on  the  staircase,  shivering 
with  cold  in  her  night  things,  waiting.  Above 
everything  she  hoped  that  no  one  in  any  of  the  other 
flats  would  open  their  doors  to  investigate  the  noise. 
Inside  her  own  flat,  she  heard  the  sound  of  her 
husband  banging  from  room  to  room,  switching  on 
lights,  switching  them  off.  At  last  he  was  silent. 
Evidently  he  had  gone  to  bed.  By  this  time 
a  faint  grey  light  had  begun  to  stream  through  the 
passage  windows.  It  was  the  dawn.  Soon,  in  an 
hour  or  so,  the  caretaker  would  arrive  to  sweep  down 
the  staircase  and  she  would  be  discovered.  Polly 
swiftly  took  stock  of  the  situation.  One  of  the 
staircase  windows  was  just  opposite  the  glazed 
windows  of  her  kitchen ;  but  between  the  two 
windows  lurked  a  yawning  chasm.  She  opened 
it  and  looked  down  into  the  abyss,  then  across  at 
the  kitchen.  The  window  through  a  lucky  piece 
of  carelessness,  had  been  left  open.  If  she  could 
jump  across  on  to  the  window-sill  she  could  get  in. 
It  was,  in  any  case,  the  only  chance  of  saving  her 
husband's  reputation.  In  another  hour  she  would 
be  caught.  She  climbed  out  on  to  the  sill,  locating 
a  water-pipe  which  she  would  be  able  to  grasp. 
A  slip  meant  certain  death  ;  but  she  nerved  herself 
and  leapt.  Her  feet  touched  the  opposite  window 
sill,  then  slipped,  and  her  knee  came  crash  on  to  the 
stone  ledge.  At  the  same  moment,  however,  she  had 
grasped  the  water-pipe  and  was  able  to  pull  herself 
up  again  on  to  the  sill,  though  she  was  faint  and  sick 
with  agony.  The  effort  she  had  made  to  save 
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herself  was  exhausting,  and  it  was  all  she  could 
do  to  make  the  extra  effort  required  to  open  the 
window  fully  and  crawl  into  the  kitchen.  Once  in 
safety,  she  fell  in  a  faint  on  the  kitchen  floor.  .  .  . 

The  scratching  of  a  mouse  in  the  skirting  board 
brought  her  to.  There  are  few  noises  more  per- 
sistent, or  more  nerve-racking  in  the  dead  of  night. 
The  grey  light  of  the  dawn  had  increased  now  in 
intensity.  She  looked  at  the  kitchen  clock.  It 
was  twenty  past  six.  Polly  was  cold  to  the  bone. 
She  pulled  herself  up  by  the  legs  of  the  kitchen 
table  and  staggered  into  her  room,  where  she  did 
what  she  could  to  mitigate  the  signs  of  her  husband's 
violence.  All  the  skin  had  been  taken  off  one  of 
her  shins,  and  there  was  a  large  swelling  on  her 
knee-cap  ;  but  so  far  as  she  could  tell  she  had  not 
broken  any  bones.  From  the  next  room  came 
the  sounds  of  her  husband's  stertorous  breathing. 

She  could  not  sleep ;  she  lay  in  bed  waiting  for  the 
charwoman  to  come.  Then,  on  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Blackburn,  she  dressed  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa 
in  the  drawing-room.  Her  neck  and  knee  were 
both  painful,  but  luckily  only  the  small  cut  on 
her  lip  was  visible  ;  and  that  did  not  tell  too  obvious 
a  tale.  She  turned  over  all  kinds  of  plans  of  escape 
in  her  mind.  She  would  go  to  the  Morrisons,  to 
Aunt  Vi ;  or  better  still,  to  some  solicitor.  But 
she  would  not  go  yet.  That  would  look  cowardly. 
She  would  wait  and  see  Harry  once  more  and  tell 
him  what  she  intended.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
her  reflections,  there  came  a  loud  groan  from  her 
husband's  room.  Polly  leapt  to  her  feet  and  rushed 
in  to  him.  He  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  His  face 
was  ghastly — a  sort  of  yellowish-blue  colour — his 
eyes  were  bloodshot. 
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"  Oh,  my  God !  "  he  groaned.  "  PoUy,  I  feel  so 
Ul!  " 

He  looked  at  her  appealingly,  and  Polly  put 
her  arms  round  him  and  laid  him  back  gently  on  the 
pillow,  soothing  him  and  putting  a  cold  hand  on  his 
forehead. 

"  There  now,  my  dearest,"  she  crooned,  "I've 
got  you.  You're  all  right  now  !  I'll  make  you  all 
right  in  two  jiffs." 

She  ran  into  her  own  room,  and  returned  with 
the  foreigner's  infallible  remedy  for  a  thick  night, 
a  tin  of  Vichy  pastilles. 

"  Swallow  these,"  she  said,  giving  him  a  couple, 
"  and  then  I'll  get  you  some  tea.  You'll  soon  be 
perfectly  all  right.  ..." 

He  dropped  back  his  head  languidly  on  his  pillow. 


CHAPTER    XII 

FOR  two  days  and  nights  Polly  nursed  her  husband 
unremittingly.  He  was  a  bad  invalid,  and  the 
fact  of  not  being  able  to  go  to  the  theatre  seemed 
to  fill  him  with  a  kind  of  desperation.  At  last,  on 
the  third  day,  by  an  effort  of  will  which  Polly  had  to 
admire,  he  managed  to  get  up  and  resume  his  part. 
Polly  sat  in  the  theatre  that  evening  breathless 
with  anxiety,  but  he  got  through  his  scenes  without 
mishap.  She  called  for  him  afterwards  at  the 
stage  door,  and  congratulated  him  so  warmly  that 
his  pleasure  was  evident.  Neither  of  them  had  so 
far  made  any  reference  to  the  events  of  the  terrible 
night.  For  the  time  being  illness  seemed  to  have 
exorcised  the  evil  spirit.  He  suggested  taking  her 
to  the  Caf£  Riche,  and  they  went  on  there  together 
in  a  taxi.  It  was  a  rare  thing  nowadays  for  him  to 
take  Polly  out  with  him.  When  they  were  first 
married  he  had  taken  her  about  now  and  then  among 
his  theatrical  friends.  It  had  almost  looked  to 
Polly  as  if  for  some  reason  he  were  "  showing  her 
off."  She  had  enjoyed  making  the  acquaintance 
of  his  friends  ;  they  had  all  been  charming  to  her. 
But  after  a  while,  as  the  drudgery  of  married  life 
began  to  tell  on  her  nerves,  she  avoided  meeting 
people  as  much  as  possible,  and  Harry  rarely  pressed 
her  to  go  out  with  him.  The  visit  to  the  Caf6 
Riche,  to  Polly's  easy  optimism,  seemed  to  herald 

the  beginning  of  a  closer  comradeship  between  them. 
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The  big  cafe,  with  its  heated,  hectic  atmosphere  of 
smoke  and  spilt  drinks,  brought  back  to  Polly 
memories  of  the  France  she  knew  so  well.  Scenes 
from  her  girlhood  came  crowding  into  her  mind 
— scenes  at  Val  St.  Andre,  at  Graville,  in  Paris, 
Brussels,  Florence.  The  difference  between  to-day 
and  then  overwhelmed  her.  In  those  early  days, 
before  the  honeymoon  week  at  Brighton  which 
marked  the  "  great  gulf  "  which  divided  her  life 
into  two,  she  had  been  in  a  limited  sense  happy,  and 
yet  there  had  been  something  missing — nothing 
had  been  "  actual "  !  She  had  not  really  been 
wholly  alive.  She  had  not  suffered,  because  she 
was  not  capable  of  suffering ;  neither  had  she  been 
really  happy.  In  those  days  she  was  incapable  of 
realising,  as  she  realised  now  when  it  seemed  ever 
just  beyond  her  grasp,  what  true  happiness  meant. 
She  was  a  woman  now ;  all  the  difficulties  for  which 
she  had  longed  had  come  to  her  and  many  more  of 
which  she  had  never  dreamed  ;  but  somehow,  in 
spite  of  everything,  she  felt  that  it  was  better  to 
be  a  woman  than  a  child.  As  they  walked  on 
among  the  crowded  tables  she  noticed  a  curious 
glow  of  animation  coming  into  her  husband's  face. 
It  was  as  though  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  cafe 
agreed  with  him,  acted  like  a  tonic.  He  held 
himself  magnificently  as  he  walked  ;  his  clothes — 
always  well  cut — seemed  to  fit  him  better  than 
ever.  The  sudden  ease  and  grace  which  some  men 
display — quite  unexpectedly — as  soon  as  they  set 
foot  inside  a  ball-room  had  come  to  him  in  the 
middle  of  this  congested  "  Bohemian  "  crowd  of 
tipplers.  They  found  a  place  on  one  of  the  red 
plush  benches  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cafe", 
and  Harry  ordered  two  brandies  and  sodas. 
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"  There's  Barnaby  and  his  wife,  and  Alice  Hof- 
man !  "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  catching  sight  of 
his  friends.  He  waved  to  them,  and  they  came 
across  the  room,  submerging  them  at  once  in  a 
torrent  of  boisterous  conversation.  Polly's  eyes 
sparkled  as  they  always  did  in  a  crowd,  and  it 
would  have  required  sharp  eyes  to  detect  anything 
in  her  face  but  the  signs  of  perfect  marital  bliss. 
Mrs.  Barnaby  Whitlow  studied  her  closely,  searching 
for  an  opening  to  display  that  sympathy  which 
she  felt  must  be  necessary  ;  but  Polly  gave  her 
none. 

"  Well,  Stacy  !  "  began  Alice  Hofman.  "  Been 
on  the  bink  again,  I  suppose  ?  Three  days  this 
time !  What  O.  Your  understudy  took  advan- 
tage of  them,  /  can  tell  you.  You'll  be  getting  the 
bird  from  the  management,  Stacy,  if  you  don't 
watch  out.  You'll  have  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
Master  Stacy's  goings  on,  my  dear,"  Alice  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Polly,  with  a  laugh  that  scarcely 
missed  being  insulting — "  that  is,  if  you  want 
to  preserve  him  as  an  ornament  to  the  higher 
drama." 

"  Oh,  rot;!  "  said  Polly.  "  Harry  can  look  after 
himself  all  right.  He  can  afford  a  few  days  off. 
Some  people  can't,  perhaps." 

The  two  women  exchanged  glances.  Polly 
looked  up,  frank  and  smiling,  into  the  eyes  of  the 
big  blonde  woman.  Alice  whistled,  laughed,  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  She  thought  Polly  a 
fool ;  but  she  had,  at  the  same  time,  a  way  with  her 
which  was  slightly  disconcerting.  To  Polly,  Alice 
had  about  her  something  terrifying,  which  made  her 
heart  sink.  She  had  felt  the  same  thing  when  she 
had  seen  her  before  at  the  Savoy.  She  was  not 
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beautiful  or  specially  clever,  but  Polly's  instinct 
told  her  that  there  was  a  certain  ruthless,  over- 
powering, coarse  sexuality  about  Alice  which  made 
her  formidable.  As  she  sat  on  her  chair  by  Harry's 
side,  leaning  back  with  a  cigarette  between  her 
lips,  her  large  body  seemed  to  dominate  them  all. 
It  dominated  even  Harry ;  that  was  (to  Polly)  the 
hateful  discovery.  Alice  wore  a  big,  sweeping 
black  hat  which  threw  into  relief  her  shining  gold 
hair ;  and  her  dress  of  black  charmeuse  seemed 
to  cling  tightly  round  her  large  limbs.  Her  nose 
and  mouth  were  big  and  clumsily  shaped — she 
lacked  all  Polly's  delicacy  of  feature — and  her  eyes 
were  small,  greenish  grey,  and  slow  in  movement, 
contrasting  with  Polly's  dark  blue  ones,  which 
darted  quick  glances  to  right  and  left  like  a  squirrel's. 
Alice  had  big  hands  and  feet,  clumsy  wrists  and 
ankles,  a  very  large  bosom  ;  but  she  had  grace  of 
movement,  and  a  certain  voluptuous  habit  of 
moving  the  shoulders,  which  riveted  male  attention. 
"  There's  the  great  John  Carruthers ! "  said 
Barnaby,  leaning  forward  and,  with  a  flicker  of  his 
eyelid,  calling  Polly's  attention  to  a  shaggy  figure, 
surmounted  by  an  antique  top-hat,  which  had  at 
that  moment  made  its  appearance  at  the  entrance 
to  the  room.  At  fifty  other  tables  the  same  words 
had  been  spoken,  and  several  hundred  pairs  of  eyes 
began  surreptitiously  to  examine  the  great  man. 
He  had  pale  cheeks,  rising  out  of  an  unkempt 
black  beard,  and  bright  blue  eyes,  and  he  wore  a 
curious  black-caped  garment.  In  one  hand  he 
carried  a  large  black  stick,  in  the  other  a  tiny  leather 
bag,  like  the  little  bags  in  which  schoolboys  carry 
their  pyjamas  and  tooth-brushes  on  the  first  day  of 
term. 
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"  Carruthers  always  arrives  prepared  for  con- 
quest !  "  laughed  Alice. 

Every  one  laughed  too  :  evidently  it  was  a 
famous  joke,  and  Polly  was  a  little  slow  in 
guessing  its  meaning.  As  the  great  man  stalked 
along,  like  a  large  wicked  child,  fingering  his 
beard  with  his  fine  feminine  hands,  people  com- 
peted for  his  smile,  hoping  to  attract  him  to  their 
table.  When  he  reached  the  one  at  which  Polly 
was  sitting  he  stopped,  nodded  amiably  to  Whitlow, 
and  suddenly  stared  at  Polly.  There  was  some- 
thing oddly  simple  about  his  rudeness.  He  was 
like  a  boy  who  had  never  been  taught  "  company 
manners." 

Then  all  at  once  he  advanced  quickly  to  the 
table  and  leaned  across  to  Polly. 

"  Child,  you  have  beautiful  eyes,"  he  said.  "  Run 
away  into  the  fresh  air,  while  there's  time  !  " 

He  nodded  his  head  at  her  while  he  spoke,  and 
screwed  up  his  eyes.  Then  he  hurried  off  with  his 
little  bag,  without  a  glance  at  Alice,  or  at  the  vacant 
chair  on  which  Barnaby  had  laid  an  inviting  hand. 
Eventually  they  saw  him  settle  down  by  the  side 
of  a  red-haired  girl  dressed  in  vivid  green,  whose 
skin  gleamed  as  white  as  a  plate  through  the  smoky 
atmosphere. 

The  little  scene  left  Barnaby  almost  asphyxiated 
with  pride,  and  Polly  found  herself  suddenly  endowed 
with  an  unlooked-for  importance.  Everyone  in  the 
cafe  had  noticed  that  the  great  Carruthers  had 
spoken  to  her.  She  was  conscious  of  hundreds  of 
pairs  of  eyes  resting  on  her  for  a  moment  and 
retreating  before  her  own. 

"  He's  much  the  biggest  man  we've  got,"  said 
Barnaby.  "  There's  really  no  one  in  England  to 
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touch  him.  I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him  in 
Paris  years  ago.  We  worked  under  the  same 
master.  Even  then  he  used  to  do  the  most  extra- 
ordinary things.  .  .  ." 

He  launched  forth  into  a  long  and  rather  scabrous 
account  of  the  great  painter's  peculiarities,  his 
famous  mistresses,  his  capacities  for  drink.  Polly 
was  not  much  interested.  She  had  met  too  many 
famous  people  during  her  errant  life  not  to  take 
them  rather  as  a  matter  of  course.  While  Barnaby 
chattered  on,  her  eyes  ranged  round  the  big  cafe\ 
There  were  a  curious  number  of  divergent  types 
represented  :  "  demies,"  models,  "  art  "  women 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds — some  with  a  strong  Maida 
Vale  flavour,  others  more  authentic ;  overdressed 
young  men  with  silver-knobbed  walking-sticks,  and 
too  much  jewellery,  and  a  hint  (in  their  appearance) 
that  their  handkerchiefs  were  scented ;  shaggy 
painters  with  apostolic  profiles  ;  clean-looking  men 
in  evening  clothes  ;  a  few  old  Frenchmen  sitting 
fastidiously  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  playing 
dominoes — never  looking  at  anyone  and  never 
missing  anything  ;  Belgians  ;  Poles  ;  Germans  ; 
and  sight-seeing  English  people  from  the  various 
worlds  of  English  respectability.  The  smoke  rose 
to  the  great  gilded  ceiling  ;  and  the  youthful,  dark- 
eyed  waiters  rushed  about  noiselessly  under  the 
hawk-like  gaze  of  their  black-coated  taskmasters — 
sleek,  remorseless  men  in  frock-coats,  who  contrived 
to  know  everyone  by  sight,  and  occasionally  ejected 
those  whom  they  knew  too  well.  It  was  the  kind 
of  scene  which  Polly  had  often  witnessed  before ; 
yet  it  had  a  note  of  its  own.  It  was  "  Continental," 
but  its  desperate  "  foreignness  "  made  it  all  the 
more  peculiarly  typical  of  London.  Polly  noticed 
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Alice's  sleek  arm  touching  her  husband's  shoulder 
for  a  moment.  The  sight  made  her  feel  suddenly 
helpless.  What  was  the  secret  which  gave  Alice 
the  power  to  render  Harry  docile  and  submissive  ? 
Was  it  that  Alice  reciprocated  his  desire  in  a  way 
of  which  she  herself  was  incapable  ?  Or  was  it  the 
fact  that  Alice  didn't  care  a  button  for  him  ?  Or  a 
mixture  of  both  ?  A  sense  of  failure  came  over 
her  as  she  laughed  and  joked  and  rallied  Mrs. 
Whitlow  for  her  taciturnity.  The  world  in  which 
she  had  lived  since  her  marriage  seemed  to  her  at 
that  moment  like  a  nightmare  vision  of  a  not  always 
unattractive  Hell.  The  men  and  women  who 
peopled  it  were  abnormal  creatures  who  shunned 
the  day,  appearing  only  from  their  lairs  when  the 
street  lamps  were  lighted.  On  her,  these  people 
had  some  of  the  effect  of  strong  drink  :  they  were 
exciting ;  they  gave  one  a  headache ;  eventually 
they  made  one  ill.  And  all  the  while,  between 
them,  there  was  the  interplay  of  a  kind  of  passion 
which  she  could  not  understand.  The  reek  of  it 
rose  up  into  the  air  like  the  smoke  of  the  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  the  fumes  of  the  drinks.  She  could 
sense  it  in  Alice  and  in  her  husband  and  in  almost 
all  his  friends.  It  was  a  thing  which  she  had  come, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  connect  with  the  theatre. 
The  atmosphere  stifled  her.  She  longed,  as  she  sat 
chattering  in  the  caf6,  for  just  a  week  by  herself 
on  the  shores  of  a  little  lake  in  Switzerland,  for 
another  glimpse  of  Calvados,  for  the  plains  and 
hills  of  France,  for  a  day  in  a  Kentish  meadow  with 
buttercups  and  daisies  in  it,  for  just  one  more  sight 
of  the  narcissus-beds  at  Val  St.  Andre.  If  only  she 
could  be  alone  again  for  a  little  while,  alone  in  the 
open  air,  with  nothing  to  interpose  between  herself 
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and  mother  earth  !  She  was  a  great  sun-worshipper, 
a  lover  of  the  sea  and  of  the  wind  on  the  heath,  but 
above  all  of  the  sun.  She  had  been  born  under  a  tropic 
sky,  and  all  through  her  life  she  had  never  succeeded 
in  getting  a  quarter  of  the  sunshine  for  which  her 
nature  craved.  Since  her  marriage,  it  seemed  that 
she  got  none  at  all.  Her  husband  hated  the  day ; 
everything  they  did  together  was  always  by  night. 
The  glare  of  the  perpetual  electricity  made  her 
eyes  ache.  She  felt  as  though  she  would  have 
liked  to  stay  for  years  and  years  in  a  country  cottage 
and  to  go  to  bed  at  half -past  nine  regularly  every 
evening.  Oh,  she  was  a  failure;  there  wasn't  a 
doubt  of  it.  .  .  . 

Barnaby  was  pressing  her  to  have  another 
brandy  and  soda.  She  nodded  her  head.  Brandy 
wasn't  as  nasty  as  whisky,  and  it  made  one  laugh 
more.  Alcohol,  she  had  decided,  did  not  get  into 
her  brain,  and  she  found  that  nothing  soothed  her 
nerves  so  much  as  plenty  to  drink.  And  her  nerves 
needed  soothing  very  badly.  When  the  second 
brandy  came,  in  the  long,  pointed  glass,  and  Barnaby 
had  poured  two  niches  of  Perrier  into  it,  she  began 
to  think  of  all  the  dear  people  she  had  known — of 
the  Guv'nor,  with  his  boyish,  bright  eyes  and  pink 
cheeks,  his  devotion  to  golf,  his  absurd  little  jokes  ; 
of  Mummy,  that  splendid  figure,  and  of  the  day  when 
she  had  hurled  the  porter  downstairs  with  those 
historic  words,  "  Get  out,  or  je  vous  pousserai "  ; 
of  the  old  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Stretton ;  and 
then,  inevitably,  of  Bill  Loftus.  The  years  had 
deadened  the  pain  of  that  blow  a  little.  There 
were  long  periods  when  she  thought  she  had  re- 
covered altogether.  But  always,  sooner  or  later, 
she  found  out  her  mistake.  The  fact  that  she  still 
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thought  of  Loftus  occasionally  —  after  her  own 
marriage  and  his — made  her  feel  so  guilty  towards 
Harry  that  she  admitted  to  herself  that  he  had  a 
right  to  complain  of  her.  She  tried  to  make  up  for 
her  infidelities  of  thought,  and  for  the  love  she 
could  not  feel  for  him,  by  ministering  unceasingly 
to  his  wants. 

The  lights  in  the  cafe  were  turned  down  for  a 
moment,  as  a  hint  to  the  drinkers  to  pay  and  go  ; 
the  black-coated  taskmasters  walked  up  and  down, 
crying,  "  Time,  please,  gentlemen  !  "  and  Polly  and 
the  other  women  began  to  search  for  their  wraps. 
Polly  happened  to  glance  across  the  caf6  while  her 
husband  was  helping  her  on  with  her  fur  coat. 
There,  coming  towards  her,  dressed  in  rather  an 
untidy  dark  blue  suit,  with  a  bowler  hat  on  his  head, 
was  the  man  of  whom  she  had  just  been  thinking, 
of  whom  she  had  been  thinking  off  and  on  for  five 
long  years — in  fact,  ever  since  the  evening  of  the 
dance  at  Val  St.  Andr6  at  which  she  came  out  ! 
Luckily,  her  husband's  attention  was  occupied  in 
helping  Alice  on  with  her  magnificent  musquash 
coat  (gift  of  an  admirer  "  in  the  trade  "),  so  that  he 
did  not  notice  the  sudden  change  of  colour  which 
she  had  been  unable  to  conceal.  Bill  Loftus  walked 
on  steadily  in  her  direction,  on  his  way  out.  His 
eyes  were  intent  on  the  floor.  He  looked  tired, 
white,  bored.  Polly  wondered  why  he  was  in  mufti, 
and  why  he  looked  so  ill,  and  why  he  was  alone. 
Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  noticed  her.  His  eyes 
lit  up,  just  as  they  used  to  light  up  when  he  first 
met  her  in  the  morning  at  Val  St.  Andre,  when  he 
came  to  call  for  her  at  the  hotel  to  go  bob-sleighing 
with  him.  He  hurried  towards  her  through  the 
crowd,  and  she  left  her  chair  to  greet  him.  For 
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the  moment  everything  else — time,  place,  sur- 
roundings— all  were  forgotten. 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed,  Polly  !  " 

"  Ooray !  I  wondered  if  we  should  ever 
meet  again.  What  has  been  happening  to  you 
all  these  years  ?  Are  you  a  commander  or  an 
admiral  ?  " 

"  Neither !  I've  left  the  service.  I  chucked  it 
soon  after  my  wife  died.  ..." 

"  Oh,  Bill,  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Polly.  "  I  didn't 
know.  ..." 

"  It  played  me  up  rather,"  said  Bill.  "  Anyway, 
I  was  sick  of  sailoring.  I  always  wanted  to  paint, 
you  know.  That's  what  I'm  doing  now.  Got  a 
studio  in  Chelsea.  You  must  come  and  see  me — 
217  Nelson  Square." 

Polly  glanced  over  her  shoulder,  and  saw  her 
husband  scowling  at  her  companion  and  herself. 
The  others  had  gone  on  towards  the  door. 

"  I  must  introduce  you  to  my  husband,  Bill, 
and  then  I  must  fly.  We  have  to  catch  tubes 
and  things.  We  live  at  Hampstead,  you  know — 
Eardley  Mansions.  .  .  .  Harry,  this  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Loftus.  Wasn't  it  funny  running 
across  him  here  after  five  years  ?  " 

The  two  men  shook  hands,  and  eyed  one  another, 
as  is  the  way  on  such  occasions. 

"  Well,  unless  you  propose  to  spend  the  whole 
night  here  ..."  said  Harrison-Biggs  to  his  wife, 
with  contemptuous  rudeness. 

Polly  watched  Bill's  face  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eyes,  and  what  she  saw  gave  her  comfort.  She 
nodded  good-bye  to  him,  said,  "  Do  look  us  up !  " 
then  turned  smilingly  to  her  husband  and  took  his 
arm — the  very  picture  of  a  devoted  wife.  .  .  . 
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In  that  gesture  of  hers  much  was  conveyed,  and 
Bill  Loftus,  quick  to  read  minute  signs,  knew  from 
it  that  Polly  was  still  her  old  loyal  self  in  spite  of 
the  surroundings  in  which  he  had  found  her.  He 
began  sadly  to  walk  back  to  his  studio  through  the 
cold  March  night,  vaguely  distressed  and  pensive. 

Life  seemed  somehow  to  have  shut  him  away  from 
family  circles.  He  found  solitude  an  angular,  un- 
comfortable mistress.  Well,  he  wouldn't  try  to 
push  in  to  Polly's  home,  anyway.  He  hoped 
she  was  happy.  But  if  ever  he  saw  a  greasy  rasta 
who  wanted  horse-whipping,  he  thought  it  was  Mr. 
Stacy  Harrison-Biggs.  He,  like  Polly,  had  pre- 
served his  memories  of  Val  St.  Andr6,  and  he  called 
up  now  in  his  brain  a  vision  of  an  elfin  creature 
with  clear  blue  eyes,  with  whom  he  had  imagined 
that  he  was  in  love.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  had  not 
been  so  much  mistaken  ! 

An  icy  wind  blew  down  Piccadilly,  as  he  walked 
with  his  swinging  nautical  stride  towards  his  studio. 
One  or  two  women  passed  him.  They  had  blue 
noses  and  their  teeth  chattered ;  the  paint  scarcely 
concealed  the  goose-flesh  of  their  faces ;  and  they 
said  "  Good-night,  dear,"  with  a  kind  of  pathetic 
truculence.  One  of  them,  a  little  younger  than  the 
others,  was  too  cold  even  to  speak  ;  she  just  inter- 
cepted him. 

"  Well,  you  look  pretty  chilly !  "  he  remarked. 
"  Like  to  come  and  sit  by  my  fire  for  a  bit  and  have 
a  drink  ?  " 

The  woman  nodded  her  head,  her  teeth  chattering. 
He  called  a  taxi  from  the  other  side  of  the  road  and 
told  the  man  his  address.  All  the  way  to  Nelson 
Square  the  girl  kept  nudging  his  knee  and  talking 
about  the  weather.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  to 
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save  trouble,  and  his  heart  was  torn  with  misery 
at  the  thought  of  the  rotten  time  women  got  in  this 
world.  And  he  kept  on  wondering  how  Harrison- 
Biggs  treated  poor  little  Polly.  The  way  the  man 
spoke  to  her  had  made  him  sick  ! 

When  he  reached  his  studio  the  logs  were  still 
smouldering  in  the  open  grate.  He  kicked  them 
together,  blew  with  the  bellows,  threw  on  some  more 
wood,  and  soon  had  a  crackling  blaze  which  filled 
the  room  with  warmth. 

He  gave  the  girl  a  whisky  and  soda,  and  made 
one  for  himself. 

"  You  a  nartiss,  then  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  giggle. 
"  S'pose  you'd  want  to  draw  me  with  nothink  on  ?  " 

"  You  can  come  and  sit  for  me  if  you  like,"  said 
Bill  politely.  "  But  it's  hard  work,  you  know.  Very 
tiring." 

The  electric  light  revealed  the  fact  that  she  had 
nothing  attractive  about  her  except  her  physical 
misery,  and  when  this  disappeared  with  the  aid  of 
the  warm  fire,  several  ham  sandwiches,  and  her 
drink,  there  was  nothing  attractive  about  her  at 
all.  Evidently  she  had  been  a  maid-servant  of  the 
coarsest  type,  whom  somebody  had  "  got  into 
trouble."  But  to  Bill,  all  women  were  sacred.  He 
asked  her  if  she  would  care  to  spend  the  night 
with  him,  and  she  said  she  would;  so  he  fixed 
up  a  camp  bed  for  her  in  front  of  the  fire.  She 
watched  him  in  amazement,  while  he  made  these 
preparations. 

"  You're  a  queer  card !  "  she  said,  as  she  began 
to  kick  off  her  boots — quite  unable  to  make  him 
out.  She  was  far  stupider  than  any  animal  could 
possibly  be. 

Bill  said  he  was  very  tired,  and  was  going  to 
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bed ;  did  so,  and  was  soon  asleep.  In  the  morning 
he  found  his  visitor  had  decamped,  taking  with  her 
his  loose  cash,  the  gold  sleeve  links  which  had  been 
given  him  by  his  wife,  and  the  remains  of  the 
whisky. 
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FOR  some  reason  which  she  could  not  quite  explain 
to  herself,  Polly's  meeting  with  Bill  made  her  feel 
apprehensive  as  well  as  happy.  And  once  again, 
more  strongly  than  ever,  she  was  afflicted  with  a 
feeling  of  guiltiness  towards  her  husband.  She 
felt  that  she  could  not  be  giving  Harry  all  that  he 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  her.  She  strove  to  con- 
ceal her  physical  distaste  for  him  ;  but,  however 
well  she  managed  to  do  this,  it  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  evincing  love.  And  the  thought  of  Alice 
Hofman  constantly  tormented  her. 

Within  a  week  of  the  visit  to  the  Cafe  Riche  two 
things  happened.  Harry  finally  quarrelled  with 
the  management  of  the  Park  Theatre  ;  and  Polly 
discovered  beyond  a  doubt  that  she  was  going 
to  have  a  baby.  And  there  was  no  money.  All 
day  long  duns  called  at  the  door  and  Polly  warded 
them  off.  She  told  them  long  imaginative  lies 
about  her  husband's  illness,  faced  them  with  such 
boldness  and  dash  that  even  the  most  truculent 
of  them  retired  with  their  tails  between  their  legs. 
The  milkman  still  delivered  milk,  the  protesting 
butcher  did  not  omit  to  send  the  ordered  steaks, 
even  the  wine  merchant  delivered  the  daily  bottle 
of  whisky ;  and  during  these  days  Harry  stayed 
indoors  and  kept  to  his  bed,  while  Polly  worked  and 
planned.  He  made  her  write  again  to  her  parents 
for  help  ;  they  did  not  answer.  Molly  and  Jolly 
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sent  reluctant  cheques  for  £5,  with  clear  hints 
that  they  would  not  help  any  further.  The  effort 
to  keep  things  going  kept  Polly  fully  occupied  all 
day  ;  and  at  night  she  got  no  chance  of  sleep.  Her 
husband  would  wake  her  up  at  one  or  two  in  the 
morning,  and  force  her  to  sit  and  drink  with  him 
in  the  brilliantly  lighted  drawing-room,  till  her  eyes 
ached  and  her  head  felt  heavy  as  lead.  She  did  not 
dare  confess  her  secret.  She  would  tell  him,  she 
thought,  when  he  had  another  job.  But  he  seemed 
incapable  of  looking  for  work,  of  visiting  his  friends, 
of  doing  anything.  He  spent  all  day  reproaching 
Polly  for  having  ruined  his  life  !  Polly  could  not 
help  giggling  to  herself  sometimes,  when  she  listened 
to  him.  .  .  . 

His  long  fit  of  inertia  came  to  an  end  at  last.  He 
sent  for  the  theatrical  papers,  and  the  news  he  read 
seemed  to  fill  him  with  salutary  indignation.  Hated 
enemies  had  parts  for  which  they  were  utterly 
unworthy.  Cartwright  had  actually  taken  on 
Caryll-Vyvyan  as  leading  man  in  Godfrey  Levett's 
new  play  !  It  was  monstrous.  He  dressed  himself 
with  elaborate  care,  sent  for  the  local  barber  to 
shave  him,  and  took  a  taxi  to  his  Club.  For  the  next 
week  or  so  Polly  scarcely  saw  him  ;  he  spent  all  his 
days  and  nights  among  his  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leicester  Square.  At  last  he  announced 
that  he  was  going  on  tour  with  one  of  Levinstein's 
companies  in  an  adaptation  of  a  French  farce 
called  The  Girl  Next  Door.  The  tour  would  probably 
last  four  or  five  months.  Polly  gathered  that  her 
r61e  was  to  "  stay  and  mind  the  flat."  She  also 
gathered  that  Alice  Hofman  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany. She  did  not  quite  know  which  was  the 
stronger,  her  relief  or  her  mortification.  On  the 
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whole,  perhaps  relief  was  uppermost  in  her  mind, 
relief  that  at  last  he  had  managed  to  shake  himself 
out  of  his  state  of  nerveless  idleness.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  tour  would  do  him  good. 

On  the  evening  before  his  departure  she  steeled 
herself  for  the  task  of  telling  him  about  the  coming 
baby. 

[;./' Careless  little  fool!"  was  his  comment.  "A 
nice  sort  of  life  you'll  expect  me  to  lead  now.  The 
place  will  be  perfectly  uninhabitable  !  " 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Harry,"  said  Polly.  "  Do  be 
decent  about  it.  You  know  you'll  love  it  when 
it's  born.  Besides,  Mummy  and  the  Guv'nor  will 
be  sure  to  treat  us  differently  when  they  know 
they've  a  grandson." 

"  About  time,  too,"  Harry  observed.  "  I  see 
from  the  papers  they've  just  come  in  for  some 
property.  In  any  case,  /  can't  afford  the  extra 
expense  of  a  howling  child." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  forgive  your  child's  existence  as 
soon  as  it  grows  old  enough  to  keep  you,"  said 
Polly,  in  one  of  her  rare  flashes  of  bitterness. 

Harry  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  infinite  dignity, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  may  insult  me  if  you 
like !  "  and  Polly  ran  to  him  and  put  her  arms 
round  him  in  a  passion  of  self-abnegation  and  self- 
reproach.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  mollified ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  her  contrition  and  her 
promises  that  everything  would  be  all  right  and 
that  she  wouldn't  allow  her  poor  darling  to  be 
bothered,  he  took  his  leave  of  her  on  the  following 
day  without  giving  her  any  money.  It  was  his 
custom  deliberately  to  arouse  Polly's  generous 
emotions  in  order  that  he  might  take  financial 
advantage  of  them.  Polly  returned  to  Eardley 
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Mansions  with  exactly  eightpence.  The  head 
collector  from  the  dairy  company  was  waiting  on 
her  doorstep  when  she  arrived.  He  was  deep  in 
conclave  with  the  manager  of  the  firm  of  butchers 
with  which  she  dealt ;  less  important  emissaries 
from  other  tradesmen  stood  about  on  the  staircase, 
as  there  was  no  room  for  them  on  the  landing. 

"  Well,  really,"  said  Polly,  with  her  infectious 
laugh,  "  my  husband  hasn't  called  a  creditors' 
meeting,  has  he  ?  " 

The  sight  of  the  enemy  filled  her  with  the 
joy  of  battle.  She  never  felt  so  fit  in  her  life. 
She  explained  to  them  that  they  would  all  receive 
a  cheque  very  shortly,  and  asked  the  most 
imposing  of  them  how  his  little  daughter  was. 
Polly  had  a  genius  for  knowing  people  had  "  little 
daughters,"  which  frequently  stood  her  in  good 
stead.  The  boys  on  the  steps  realising  that  the 
tone  of  the  conversation  had  rendered  their  pro- 
fessional duties,  to  say  the  least,  difficult,  floated 
away,  and  gave  their  employers  warm  assurances 
that  the  bill  would  be  paid  very  shortly.  Polly 
meanwhile  improved  the  occasion  by  borrowing  ten 
shillings  off  the  dairyman.  A  subsequent  visit  to  a 
pawnbroker's  with  a  miscellaneous  bundle  of  odds 
and  ends  produced  £3,  los.  Polly  was  so  elated, 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do.  It  seemed  years 
since  she  had  such  a  sum  in  her  pocket  to  spend  as 
she  pleased.  She  longed  for  someone  to  take  her 
out  to  dinner,  to  the  play,  and  then  to  supper.  She 
was  on  holiday  ! 

She  dined  by  herself  at  a  little  restaurant  just 
opposite  the  place  where  the  Hampstead  Heath 
omnibuses  stopped,  with  part  of  her  £3,  ios.,  and 
walked  on  afterwards  through  the  soft  June  evening, 
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up  quiet  lanes  shaded  by  chestnut  trees,  where 
lovers  sat  silently  on  seats  or  passed  by  whispering. 
The  night  seemed  to  be  full  of  fluttering  wings,  of 
wayward  breezes,  sighs,  shadows,  murmurs.  On 
Spaniards'  Road,  as  she  leant  for  a  moment  on  the 
railing  and  looked  towards  Highgate,  the  sky  rose 
above  her,  infinite,  violet-blue,  star-studded  ;  and 
below,  the  black  shadows  of  trees  stood  to  left  and 
right  with  yellow  lights  gleaming  here  and  there 
among  them.  Parliament  Hill  stood  out  sur- 
rounded by  a  kind  of  misty  golden  halo ;  people 
on  the  top  of  it  were  outlined  black  against  this 
radiance.  The  night  was  full  of  a  sort  of  breathless 
excitement.  Motors  hurried  up  and  down  the  broad 
highway  ;  young  men  and  girls  passed  one  another 
singly  or  in  groups,  electric  and  sensitive.  A 
turned  head,  a  glance,  a  soft  "  Good  evening  "  ; 
nothing  was  missed  by  them.  They  were  living, 
all  these  people ;  this  was  their  hour  of  life — the 
hour  for  which  all  through  the  day  all  over  the  great 
city  they  had  been  toiling.  And  Polly  felt  that  now 
she  was  alive  too,  really  alive. 

She  came  in  for  a  few  impertinently  admiring 
glances,  and  realised  that  the  Spaniards'  Road  at 
nine  o'clock  on  a  summer  evening  was  scarcely 
the  place  for  a  respectable  married  woman.  The 
realisation  made  her  laugh.  The  delight  of  holidays 
was  that  one  might  play  truant  with  impunity. 
And  she  had  the  whole  of  London  to  play  truant  in  ! 
She  walked  on  down  the  steep  road  into  Hampstead, 
looking  into  the  brightly-lighted  windows  of  the 
shops.  One  of  the  shops  displayed  no  less  than 
six  different  kinds  of  cheap  Egyptian  cigarettes — 
ten  for  sixpence.  She  went  in  and  bought  them  all, 
then  scurried  back  to  the  flat  with  the  gaily-coloured 
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packages  clasped  in  her  little  hot  hand.  Just  before 
she  reached  the  arid  road  of  flats  in  which  Eardley 
Mansions  was  situated,  she  remembered  breakfast. 
She  had  nothing  for  breakfast.  She  adored  kippers, 
and  Harry  hated  them  (because  he  thought  them 
common).  She  hadn't  had  a  kipper  for  breakfast 
since  her  marriage.  She  went  into  a  fishmonger's 
and  bought  two  big  ones. 

Alone  in  her  flat,  Polly  had  time  at  last  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  being  a  married  woman. 
She  had  never  been  really  free  before,  and  it 
made  her  feel  grown-up  at  last.  The  fact  that  she 
had  hardly  any  money,  that  the  rent  was  nearly 
due,  that  the  duns  were  constantly  knocking  at 
her  door,  troubled  her  not  a  whit.  She  imagined 
the  place  as  a  besieged  castle  which  she  was  holding, 
against  all  comers,  for  her  lord  and  master.  She 
wrote  to  Harry  droll  descriptions  of  her  encounters 
with  the  tradespeople,  illustrated  with  ridiculous 
caricatures  of  them,  and  always  she  told  him  "  not 
to  worry."  His  replies  were  the  nearest  approach 
to  love  letters  which  she  had  ever  received  from  him. 
Polly's  heart  swelled  with  happiness.  She  was 
always  happy  on  the  smallest  provocation ;  when- 
ever it  was  humanly  possible  to  be  gay,  she  was  gay. 

The  days  passed  all  too  quickly.  Sometimes 
there  was  not  enough  to  eat,  and  seldom  could  she 
see  where  her  meals  were  coming  from  for  a  day 
ahead.  Polly  was  a  natural  Christian,  taking 
no  heed  for  the  morrow  what  she  should  eat  or 
what  she  should  drink.  Anonymous  doles  occasion- 
ally reached  her  as  the  result  of  encounters  with  old 
friends  who  did  not  wish  to  put  her  under  any 
obligation  of  repayment.  And  then  at  last  came 
the  inevitable  reappearance  of  Bill  Loftus.  The 
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fact  that  he  was  present  in  London  (though  she 
never  saw  him)  had  been  a  secret  comfort  to  Polly 
ever  since  the  evening  at  the  Cafe"  Riche.  Instinct 
told  her  that  Bill  would  somehow  interpose  a  final 
bulwark  between  her  and  "it."  His  presence 
within  a  few  miles,  the  fact  that  he  existed,  were 
vaguely  protective.  If  ever  she  felt  depressed, 
she  leaned  on  the  thought  of  Bill.  She  felt  that 
perhaps  it  was  only  natural,  after  all,  that  the  day 
on  which  he  chose  to  call  at  Eardley  Mansions  was 
the  one  on  which  she  had  come  nearest  to  despair. 
When  his  knock  came  she  was  sitting  in  the  untidy 
drawing-room  (Polly,  alas !  was  the  incarnation  of 
untidiness)  with  invoices  and  writs  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  coloured  paper  flooding  the  table  all  round 
her  and  her  eyelids  a  tell-tale  red. 

"  You  have  been  crying,  Polly,"  said  Loftus, 
taking  her  hands  and  glancing  at  the  bills.  "  It's 
no  good  asking  you  if  you  are  happy,  because,  of 
course,  you  will  tell  me  you  are  deliriously  happy ! 
/  know  you.  ...  I  was  certain  something  was 
wrong  with  you  to-day,"  he  went  on.  "  IVe  been 
trying  to  paint  all  this  last  week,  but  couldn't  do 
a  stroke  of  work.  This  morning  I  thought  it  was 
no  use,  I  must  come  and  investigate.  Here  I 
am." 

"  There's  nothing  to  investigate,  Bill,"  said  Polly, 
drying  her  eyes  and  laughing  and  crying  together. 

"  Where's  your  husband  ?  " 

"  On  tour.  Bill,  don't  ask  questions  like  that, 
in  that  tone  of  voice.  I  love  my  husband." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Polly,"  Bill  went  on,  jumping 
to  his  feet  and  walking  up  and  down  the  little  room. 
"  I  haven't  any  tact ;  I  never  had.  There  are  ever 
so  many  things  you  could  say  to  me  now  if  yoq 
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cared  to  say  them  :  they  would  all  be  true.  Your 
memories  of  me  can't  be  very  pleasant.  ..." 

"  They're  all  I've  got,  my  dear,"  Polly  interposed, 
taken  unawares. 

"  Polly,  when  I  saw  you  again  that  evening  at 
the  Cafe  Riche  .  .  .  something  happened  to  me," 
Loftus  continued,  halting  and  earnest.  "  I  knew  at 
once  that  I  should  never  care  again  for  anyone 
but  you.  You  were  the  first,  Polly.  Others  were 
very  dear  to  me,  but  you  were  the  first  and  you'll 
be  the  last.  Don't  let  your  foolish  notions  of 
loyalty  ruin  your  life.  You  know  you  aren't 
happy.  ..." 

"  Don't,  Bill,"  said  Polly,  with  white  face  and 
lips  compressed.  "  Don't !  Can't  you  see,  my 
dear,  it  isn't  possible  ?  " 

"  Why  isn't  it  possible  ?  " 

"  I  can't  leave  him.  I  belong  to  him  now  as 
long  as  he  lives,  as  long  as  he  wants  me.  And 
there  are  other  reasons,  too.  We  have  our  troubles, 
of  course,  like  other  people.  And  his  health  is  so 
bad.  I  want  to  make  a  success  of  things  if  I  can. 
Don't  make  it  any  harder,  please.  ..." 

Loftus  said  nothing,  for  a  moment.  He  looked  at 
the  forlorn  room,  littered  with  odds  and  ends — 
bits  of  clothes  that  Polly  was  desultorily  engaged 
in  remaking ;  copies  of  yellow-covered  penny 
novels  in  the  "  Hear  tease  Library  "  ;  in  a  far  corner 
a  half-empty  bottle  of  Johnny  Walker's  whisky  ; 
and  everywhere  half-smoked  cigarettes. 

What  he  saw  struck  him  to  the  heart ;  but 
curiously  enough  it  was  the  penny  novels  which 
upset  him  more  than  anything.  What  could  have 
happened  to  his  little  bluestocking,  whose  taste  in 
books  was  always  so  acute,  to  reduce  her  to  these 
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terrible  novelettes,  these  vapid  magazines  ?  He 
remembered  the  days  when  she  had  made  him  read 
Anatole  France  (rather  against  his  will),  and  Henry 
James,  and  other  difficult  writers  quite  beyond  his 
own  appreciation  in  those  days,  but  not  beyond 
hers.  Now  she  was  reading  stuff  that  even  servant- 
girls  were  growing  tired  of.  He  found  more  piles 
of  penny  stories  half-concealed  under  a  halfpenny 
illustrated  newspaper. 

"  My  dear  boy,  you're  worse  than  Harry,"  said 
Polly,  with  a  little  flush  of  annoyance. 

"  But  why  do  you  read  such  stuff,  Polly  ?  "  Bill 
asked,  with  an  expression  of  bewilderment  on  his 
face.  "  I've  got  heaps  of  books,  hundreds.  Anyone 
would  lend  you  things  to  read,  surely  ?  " 

"  I  read  them  because  they  amuse  me,"  said  Polly. 
"  Besides,  I've  an  idea  I  might  be  able  to  write  one 
if  I  tried." 

"  But  why  try,  my  dear  ?  You  could  probably 
write  a  really  good  novel  with  greater  ease  than  this 
sort  of  drivel." 

But  Polly  wasn't  going  to  have  her  own  person- 
ality interfered  with.  She  had  her  own  sense  of 
values.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  she  adored ;  but 
she  was  not  a  literary  snob.  She  liked  low  company. 
If  she  wrote,  it  would  be  the  humblest,  most  un- 
ambitious kind  of  thing,  to  which  she  would  never 
think  of  putting  her  own  name.  She  was  without 
personal  ambitions.  D'etre  aimee  was  her  one 
desire  ;  if  possible  she  would  try  to  make  not 
herself  but  her  lover  celebre. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  are  a  mystery  to  me  !  " 
Loftus  remarked  with  a  sigh,  tossing  the  Dilemma 
of  Lady  Carstairs  on  to  the  sofa.  He  stood  over 
her  very  tall  and  clean  ;  rather  ugly,  with  his 
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crooked  nose  and  twisted  pathetic  mouth,  but  with 
eyes  infinitely  tender.  He  looked  as  if  he  wanted 
to  take  up  something  big  in  his  strong  hands  and 
break  it.  Polly  remembered  the  comfort  of  his 
encircling  arms  and  her  heart  trembled.  He  was  so 
safe.  He  might  be  masterful,  might  force  her  to  do 
this,  to  give  up  doing  that ;  but  he  was  safe.  Alas  ! 
her  fate  had  nothing  to  do  with  safety.  The  fierce 
flavouring  of  continual  danger  was  necessary  to  her 
existence,  so  she  imagined.  People  are  only  en- 
dowed with  pluck,  she  thought,  when  their  lives  are 
going  to  demand  the  constant  exercise  of  this 
quality.  No,  safety  was  not  for  her.  She  belonged 
to  the  husband  she  had  taken,  to  the  child  she  was 
going  to  bear. 

"  You  know  it  isn't  right,  Polly,  that  you  should 
be  living  alone  like  this.  It  isn't  good  for  you. 
You  know  it  isn't.  ..." 

Polly  looked  up  at  him  like  a  squirrel  tracked  to 
its  lair.  There  was  something  so  absurd  and  so 
lovable  about  her  that  Bill  was  in  a  sort  of  despera- 
tion, a  state  between  agony  and  amusement.  Her 
ridiculous  mending,  her  cigarettes,  her  unconcealed 
whisky  bottle,  her  penny  stories,  the  kippers  in  the 
kitchen,  the  tradesmen's  angry  letters,  her  grubby 
hands,  and  her  extraordinary  look  of  the  naughty 
little  girl  with  a  heart  of  gold,  all  combined  to  make  a 
vision  of  her  which  he  knew  would  never  fade  from 
his  mind.  He  thought  of  the  dazzling  crowd  of 
people — rich,  well-known,  amusing,  cosmopolitan — 
among  whom  he  had  first  met  her ;  of  how  she  had 
been  beloved  by  them ;  of  how  her  wit  and  high 
spirits  and  innocence  had  made  her  shine  out  from 
among  them  all.  Now  she  was  reading  penny 
novels  in  a  detestable  flat,  with  an  absentee  husband, 
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and  half  a  bottle  of  Johnny  Walker's  whisky  in  the 
drawing-room.  But  he  couldn't  carry  her  off  by 
main  force.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  go. 

"  I'm  leaving  London  in  a  week  or  so,"  said  Bill, 
after  a  pause  in  which  Polly  only  looked  at  him  but 
did  not  speak.  "  I  shall  go  to  France  for  a  year. 
I  can't  work  in  London.  You  won't  change  your 
mind.  I  haven't  any  hope  of  that.  But  if  you 
do,  you  know  where  to  find  me.  Good-bye,  my 
dearest  !  " 

Polly  wept  in  his  arms  for  a  moment  before  she 
let  him  go. 

"  I  may  require  your  services  as  a  godfather 
later  on,"  she  said,  as  she  opened  the  door  of  the 
flat  for  him.  "  Mind  you  send  it  a  nice  present, 
Bill — something  its  proud  mamma  can  take  in 
triumph  to  the  pop-shop  !  " 

The  door  closed  gently,  and  he  heard  her  chuckling 
to  herself  as  he  went  downstairs.  If  he  had  waited 
a  moment,  he  might  have  heard  her  laughter  die 
away  in  a  heart-broken  burst  of  sobbing. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

POLLY'S  baby  was  born  in  due  course,  and  christened 
Eleanor  Sophy  Jane.  The  circumstances  surround- 
ing its  birth  were  known  only  to  Polly,  to  Mrs. 
Watson,  and  to  an  elderly  "  monthly  "  called  Mrs. 
Baggot  who,  in  the  lucid  moments  allowed  her  by  an 
undue  addiction  to  drops  of  mother's  ruin,  declared 
it  "a  shame."  Lady  Prendergast,  who  was  in 
England  at  the  time,  and  who  was  wired  for,  ex- 
pressed herself  as  deeply  grieved  to  be  unable  to 
attend,  and  sent  Polly  the  exquisitely-embroidered 
Indian  baby  linen  in  which  Polly  herself  had  been 
swathed  on  her  first  appearance  in  the  world.  This 
gift  was  not  accompanied,  alas,  by  any  cash  dona- 
tion. "  My  darling  child,"  she  wrote,  however, 
"  you  know  how  gladly  I  would  come  to  you  if  I 
possibly  could,  but  poor  Jolly,  who  has  been  in 
very  bad  health  lately,  is  expecting  her  first  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  am  so  nervous  about  her.  Father 
also  has  been  not  at  all  himself  since  we  came 
back  from  Biarritz,  and  I  don't  like  to  leave  him. 
I  do  hope  you  will  have  proper  attention,  my 
darling  child,  and  that  all  will  go  off  well.  You 
must  be  sure  and  have  a  wire  sent  to  me  to  let  me 
know." 

Polly  giggled  when  she  received  this  characteristic 
effusion  from  her  mother.     She  pictured  to  herself 
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the  army  of  doctors  and  nurses  which  would  as- 
suredly be  in  attendance  to  usher  the  infant  Hodges 
into  the  world.  She  thought  of  the  splendid  time 
Mummy  would  have  dashing  about  hi  "  Boysie's  " 
car,  and  of  the  fuss  she  would  make  of  Jolly,  who 
was  as  strong  as~a  horse  and  had  never  done  a  hand's 
turn  for  anyone  in  the  whole  of  her  life.  So  Mummy 
didn't  attend,  and  Eleanor — red,  wrinkled,  and 
abominably  ugly — was  cradled  in  a  packing-case, 
and  wrapped  in  costly  fabrics  woven  for  an  Indian 
princess.  As  for  Harry,  much  to  everyone's  relief, 
he  slept  at  his  Club  and  took  no  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings beyond  chronicling  his  paternity  in  every 
newspaper.  He  sent  an  exquisite  bouquet  of  white 
roses,  and  a  few  weeks  later — long  after  Polly  was  up 
and  about — he  paid  a  state  visit  to  his  offspring. 
He  was  beautifully  attired,  alert  and  well.  Polly 
noted  ruefully  what  a  difference  his  prolonged 
absence  from  her  had  made  to  him.  (He  was  really 
reaping  the  benefit  of  all  her  months  of  toil  on  his 
behalf  ;  but  Polly,  of  course,  did  not  know  this.) 
The  baby  was  produced  for  his  inspection,  and 
eyed  him  with  a  morose  stare  from  its  gummy,  half- 
opened  eyes.  Polly  had  sufficient  tact  to  prevent 
its  being  offered  to  its  father  to  "  dandle."  She 
herself  did  the  necessary  "  dandling  "  ;  and  very 
pretty  she  looked.  Harry  seemed  interested  in  his 
offspring. 

"  It  has  an  astonishingly  intelligent  eye,"  he 
pronounced. 

"  Oh,  Harry,  my  darling,"  said  Polly,  in  a  passion 
of  gratitude  for  this  crumb  of  comfort,  "I  am  so 
glad  you  like  it  !  " 

Harry  put  on  the  expression  befitting  one  who 
has  been  rallied  for  his  generosity  ;  and  then,  before 
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the  expression  of  benevolence  had  worn  from  his 
face,  Polly's  cousin,  Lady  Cumnor,  was  shown  into 
the  room  by  Mrs.  Parker,  the  new  daily  servant. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  that  Polly's  distinguished 
relative  had  been  under  her  roof.     She  was  known 
in  the  family  as  "  Aunt  "  Sophy,  and  her  reputation 
for   benevolence   was   great.     It   was   at   Harry's 
express  suggestion   that  the  infant  had  received 
"  Sophy  "  as  one  of  its  names.     Lady  Cumnor  was 
tall,  and  dressed  in  black.     She  had  greying  hair, 
deep  pale  eyes,  and  a  smile  like  that  of  an  emaciated 
Mona  Lisa  ;  but  her  manner,  in  spite  of  her  slightly 
serious   aspect,   was   one   of   an   almost   frivolous 
modernity.     Harry  surpassed  himself  in  doing  the 
honours  of  his  holisehold,  and  the  way  he  played 
the  protective  husband  put  Polly  in  to  such  paroxysms 
of  internal  amusement  that  her  face  and  eyes  sug- 
gested  the   radiant  young  mother   of  any   senti- 
mental  oleograph.     Lady   Cumnor   was   surprised 
and   delighted.     Confronted  with    this   picture   of 
marital  bliss,   she  refused   to  believe   the   doleful 
stories  which  reached  her  from  Janey  Prendergast 
and  other  members  of  the  family.     "  The  man  " 
at   least    had   perfect   manners   and    looked    like 
a    gentleman  :    perhaps    a    little    too    much    like 
one,  but  that  was  her   only   criticism.     She   felt 
he  had  been  misjudged,  and  invited  them   both 
to  luncheon    at  Cumnor  House  on  the   following 
Tuesday. 

Polly  was  grateful  to  her.  Her  family  had  not 
been  kind  to  Harry,  and  she  resented  it  on  his  behalf. 
She  was  glad  that  Aunt  Sophy  proposed  to  make 
amends.  She  wondered,  rather  cynically,  what 
Lady  Cumnor  would  have  thought  if  she  had  known 
the  events  which  preceded  Eleanor's  birth — how 
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without  a  penny  in  the  place  she  had  waited  for 
her  mother  to  come  to  her,  and  how  her  mother 
had  not  come  ;  how,  but  for  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Watson  had  been  stirred  up  by  Providence  to  call 
at  Eardley  Mansions  and  had  arrived  in  the  nick  of 
time,  Eleanor's  chances  of  existence  might  have 
been  small.  Polly  was  a  "  natural  mother,"  and 
had  the  greatest  contempt  for  women  who  made  a 
fuss  about  child-bearing.  Within  five  days  of 
Eleanor's  birth  she  was  up  ;  and  within  little  more 
than  a  week  she  was  going  about  as  usual,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  she  had  dismissed  the  "  monthly  " 
whom  Mrs.  Watson  had  engaged.  Poor  Mrs. 
Watson  thought  Polly  the  pluckiest  creature  she 
had  ever  seen  or  heard  of ;  and  her  already  low 
opinion  of  Harrison-Biggs  was  confirmed  by  the 
evidences  which  met  her  eyes  of  his  neglect  and 
indifference.  Finally  she  had  annoyed  Polly  by 
her  tactless  harping  on  Harry's  short-comings,  and 
had  received  a  final  blow  in  the  shape  of  Polly's 
passionate  defence  of  her  husband.  Faced  by 
Polly's  torrent  of  ingenious  excuses  for  him, 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  collapsed  in 
helpless  tears,  remarking  that  she  was  a  silly 
woman  but  that  she  loved  Polly  like  her  own 
daughter.  .  .  . 

The  arrival  of  Eleanor,  followed  by  Lady  Cumnor's 
luncheon  party,  had  a  tranquillising  effect  on 
Polly's  fortunes.  Spurred  on  by  Harry,  she  took 
advantage  of  her  relative's  complaisance  to  make 
a  tactful  reference  to  the  duns  who  complicated  her 
existence.  The  result  of  this  was  a  little  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  banking  account  was  opened  for 
Polly  with  a  draft  for  £500.  The  Cumnors  were 
very  wealthy ;  still,  it  was  generous  of  them. 
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This  was  a  proud  moment  for  Polly.  She  felt  she 
was  "  fixing "  things  at  last.  Harry  blossomed 
like  a  flower  under  this  sudden  influx  of  ready 
money.  He  gave  Polly  an  excellent  luncheon  at  the 
Savoy  and  spent  a  whole  afternoon  helping  her  to 
choose  a  new  hat.  For  some  time  it  looked  as  if 
Polly's  fortunes  had  really  taken  a  turn  for  the  better. 
She  was  blissfully  happy  ;  stability  seemed  at  last 
assured.  The  flat  at  Eardley  Mansions  was  deserted 
for  a  little  house  in  St.  John's  Wood.  Two  servants 
were  installed  —  a  severe  but  exemplary  Nannie 
to  look  after  Miss  Eleanor,  and  a  "  cook  general." 
Polly  had  a  natural  gift  for  bringing  out  the  good 
qualities  in  her  domestics.  Her  method  was  a 
certain  helplessness  which  touched  their  hearts. 
They  looked  after  her  because  they  didn't  know 
how  she'd  get  on  if  they  didn't.  But  she  was  good 
at  arranging  meals,  and  her  dinners  and  suppers 
earned  even  Harry's  commendation.  By  the  time 
the  baby  was  a  year  old,  Harry  had  become  com- 
paratively domesticated.  Polly  made  an  excellent 
hostess  and  drew  the  line  at  nobody.  She  let  him 
bring  anyone  he  pleased  to  the  house.  The  people  who 
came  to  their  supper  parties  and  spent  half  the  night 
drinking  whisky,  smoking,  and  telling  bawdy  stories 
or  retailing  cheaptheatrical gossip,  often  revoltedher; 
but  she  made  no  attempt  to  protest  against  them. 
It  was  enough  for  her  that  she  had  her  husband  at 
home.  Her  one  obsession  was,  at  all  costs,  to  keep 
him  and  her  child  and  herself  under  the  same  roof. 
She  felt  that  in  that  lay  a  wife's  first  duty,  and  her 
sense  of  duty,  and  of  her  own  inadequacy  as  Harry's 
wife,  was  still  very  strong  in  her.  She  was  always 
obsessed  by  the  idea  of  "  making  it  up  to  him  " 
for  her  short-comings.  The  only  other  instinct 
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which  was  as  strong  in  her  as  this  one  was  her 
instinct  of  motherhood.  Nothing  should  happen 
which  should  in  any  way  injure  Eleanor  or  cast 
a  blight  over  her  youth.  For  Eleanor  she  was 
prepared  to  fight  even  against  Harry.  It  was 
only  in  matters  relating  to  the  child  that  Harry 
ever  discovered  in  his  wife  the  faintest  traces  of 
resistance. 

Gradually,  as  the  months  went  by,  the  life  at  26 
Laburnum  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  began  to  tell 
on  Polly.  She  still  believed  she  could  drink  "  any- 
thing "  with  impunity  ;  but  sometimes  after  a  long 
night  she  woke  with  a  headache  and  her  memory 
of  events  was  blurred.  Once  Harry  had  spoken 
to  her  sharply  for  having  had  too  much  ;  and  there 
was  an  occasion  when  he  had  put  her  to  shame  in 
front  of  their  guests  by  refusing  to  let  her  have 
another  drink.  Everyone  had  cried  out, "  Nonsense, 
Harry,  don't  be  a  kill-joy."  All  the  same,  Harry 
had  insisted  on  giving  her  plain  soda-water.  She 
thought  of  the  many  nights  on  which  she  had  been 
forced  to  use  all  her  strength  to  drag  him  upstairs 
to  bed,  and  found  herself  resenting  this  slight  more 
bitterly  than  any  of  the  others  which  he  had  put 
upon  her. 

Slowly  but  perceptibly — even  to  herself — Polly 
began  to  deteriorate  under  the  influence  of  her 
husband's  manner  of  life,  until  at  length  her  child 
became  almost  the  only  thing  which  remained  to  link 
what  she  had  been  with  what  she  was.  Polly  could 
only  express  herself  through  other  people.  She 
described  herself  as  an  "  old-fashioned  woman  "  : 
she  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  live  her  own  life. 
She  lived  through  others  and  for  others ;  became, 
inevitably,  what  the  man  who  dominated  her  exist- 
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ence  chose  to  make  of  her.  She  offered  no  hard 
obstacle  to  her  husband's  objectionable  qualities, 
as  for  example  did  Alice  Hofman.  And  Harrison- 
Biggs  was  a  man  who  needed  hardness  in  those  with 
whom  he  lived  for  the  development  of  whatever 
was  good  in  him.  Polly's  perpetual  yielding  was  a 
cause  of  subtle  exacerbation  to  him.  He  came  to 
despise  her,  unjustly  ;  to  make  use  of  her  without 
feeling  the  faintest  gratitude  for  her  self-sacrifices. 
And  he  could  see  that  he  was  changing  her,  im- 
pressing her  with  his  least  agreeable  habits  of  mind, 
and  he  hated  her  for  imitating  him  in  vices  which, 
in  other  people,  he  detested.  He  hated  women 
who  drank  to  excess  almost  as  much  as  he  hated 
those  who  drank  nothing  at  all.  Polly's  increasing 
sloppiness  of  appearance  enraged  him.  Her  hands 
never  seemed  to  be  clean ;  her  finger-nails  were 
neglected ;  and  the  first  and  second  ringers  of  her 
left  hand  were  perpetually  stained  a  vivid  yellow 
from  nicotine.  Nothing  that  he  could  say  to  her 
would  ever  persuade  her  to  use  pumice-stone. 
And,  except  on  occasions  when  she  made  a  special 
effort  with  her  appearance  (when  she  still  looked 
bewilderingly  pretty),  she  became  more  and  more 
careless  and  untidy.  This  was  a  vice  which  the 
fastidious  Harrison-Biggs  could  not  forgive.  He 
would  have  chosen  death  in  preference  to  any 
lowering  of  his  own  standard  of  personal  cleanliness 
and  neatness.  Since  Polly  chose  to  go  about  like  a 
slut,  he  began  consciously  to  treat  her  like  a  drudge 
— hating  her  all  the  while  for  making  him  do  it .  The 
only  way  in  which  she  retained  any  of  his  respect 
was  by  her  attention  to  his  daughter.  In  the 
nursery  nothing  was  scamped.  Polly  did  not  even 
smoke  there  because  the  baby — veryjearly  in  its 
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career — wrinkled  up  its  nose  in  disgust  when  it  saw 
its  mother  emitting  clouds  of  cigarette-smoke  from 
the  organ  associated  in  its  mind  with  maternal 
embraces.  This  had  seemed  a  gross  desecration 
to  Eleanor,  and  she  signified  the  fact  in  the  time- 
honoured  way.  Thenceforward,  at  all  events  so 
far  as  the  nursery  was  concerned,  Polly  was  re- 
formed. 

Two  more  years  passed  away,  years  full  of  financial 
agonies  which  Polly  usually  managed  to  solve,  but 
the  harder  she  worked  the  farther  her  ideal  of 
stability  floated  out  of  her  reach.  When  they 
first  went  to  live  at  Laburnum  Road,  after  the 
Cumnors'  generosity,  there  had  been  a  tacit  re- 
conciliation between  Polly  and  the  family.  She 
occasionally  went  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her 
parents  :  once  she  and  Harry  spent  a  cheery  week- 
end with  Molly  at  their  place  in  Devonshire ;  once 
or  twice  they  had  dined  with  Jolly  and  her  husband 
in  Queen  Street,  Mayfair ;  Derrick,  on  leave  from 
India,  had  lunched  with  them.  But  the  reconcilia- 
tion had  not  gone  very  far.  Polly's  heart  was  over- 
flowing with  love  for  her  relatives  ;  she  could  not 
understand  their  coldness.  On  their  side  they 
perceived  with  horror  the  change  which  had  come 
over  her.  To  them  Polly  had  "  gone  all  to  pieces," 
become  hopelessly  declassde.  The  reasons  for  this 
disaster  they  did  not  attempt  to  diagnose.  They 
merely  noted  it.  The  family  coldness  was  increased 
by  an  unfortunate  occasion  when  Harry  had  sent  his 
wife  to  try  to  interest  the  Cumnors  in  a  theatrical 
venture.  Polly  was  a  person  of  days.  There  were 
days  when  she  could  do  anything,  when  she  could 
have  called  on  the  Prime  Minister  himself  and  forced 
him  to  pay  attention  to  her  demands.  There  were 
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other  days  when  her  brightness  was  dimmed,  when 
she  was  scarcely  alive,  when  she  was  incapable  of 
accomplishing  even  the  simplest  task.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  ineffective  days  that  Harry  had 
dispatched  her  to  Cumnor  House.  Unknown  to 
him,  she  endeavoured  to  fortify  herself  for 
her  unwelcome  job  by  swallowing  several  stiff 
whisky-and-sodas.  Poor  Lady  Cumnor,  as  she 
listened  to  Polly's  confused  tale  of  misfortunes, 
punctuated  by  tears,  felt  her  heart  hardening. 
The  atmosphere  vaguely  suggested  an  interview 
with  an  intemperate  cook.  She  felt  she  had  been 
disappointed  in  Polly.  Harrison-Biggs,  she  thought, 
had  evidently  had  a  great  deal  to  put  up  with.  She 
had  always  been  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  But 
it  was  clearly  no  use  doing  more  for  a  partner- 
ship which  at  any  moment  might  "  dissolve."  She 
looked  at  Polly  sadly  out  of  her  pale  eyes.  She 
knew  her  world  too  well  to  be  shocked  at  anything. 
She  was  quite  pleasant ;  but  in  that  language  of 
nuances  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  express 
her  meaning,  she  expressed  it.  She  submitted 
to  an  embrace,  and  Polly  trailed  dismally  off. 
On  her  return,  Harrison-Biggs  threatened  to 
take  his  daughter  with  him  and  go  away 
unless  Polly  immediately  bestirred  herself.  The 
effect  of  this  skilfully  devised  goad  was  amazing. 
Polly's  alcoholic  cloud  was  swept  away  and  her 
spirit  shone  out  like  fire,  transforming  her.  On 
the  following  day  a  hitherto  unthought  of  Aunt 
was  disinterred  from  a  remote  corner  of  South 
Kensington,  and  by  a  lurid  story  of  distress — told 
as  only  Polly  could  tell  it — induced  to  effect  a 
temporary  rescue.  Harry  cynically  made  a  note 
of  the  threat  which  roused  her,  and  reserved  it 
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for  future  use.  And  he  hated  her  all  the  while 
with  a  hatred  which  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  his  hands  off  her.  She  became 
to  him  like  some  odious  kind  of  dog  which 
licks  your  hand  the  more  violently  the  more  you 
kick  it.  Polly  was  conscious  of  his  hatred,  and 
loathed  herself  for  a  weakness  which  she  could  not 
control.  She  did  not  love  him ;  but  he  was  all 
that  she  had.  She  must  cling  to  him.  Life  was 
difficult,  to  some  extent  events  had  conquered  her ; 
at  all  costs  she  must  cling  to  him.  She  felt  that  if 
he  went  away  she  would  be  for  ever  disgraced,  dis- 
graced to  the  very  depths  of  her  being.  And  if  he 
took  her  child  away  from  her,  she  knew  she  would 
kill  him.  Whatever  happened,  she  must  keep  things 
going  :  it  was  a  kind  of  mania.  She  often  thought 
of  the  day  when  Bill  Loftus  had  come  to  her  and 
offered  her  freedom,  happiness ;  and  the  feeling 
that  he  was  still  there,  that  he  still  loved  her,  was  a 
greater  source  of  inner  comfort  even  than  she  sus- 
pected. He  had  sent  Eleanor  a  little  gold  mug  for 
her  christening — which  had  long  since  gone  the  way 
of  such  things  in  Polly's  household — and  he  wrote 
to  Polly  regularly  once  a  month,  describing  his  life 
in  Paris  or  wherever  at  the  moment  he  happened 
to  be.  In  all  his  letters  he  told  Polly  to  let  him 
know  if  he  might  come  to  see  her.  Polly  treasured 
this  harmless  correspondence.  Bill's  letters  came  to 
her  like  rays  of  light  from  the  happy,  peaceful,  care- 
less world  from  which  she  was  shut  off.  They  made 
her  own  existence  and  the  worthless  people  with 
whom  she  consorted,  seem  all  the  more  diseased  and 
degraded  by  contrast.  The  letters  seemed  full  of 
green  trees  and  sunlight  and  fresh  air ;  while  her 
life  was  like  existence  in  a  fetid  room,  heavy  with 
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fumes  of  gas  fires,  alcohol,  and  cigarettes.  At 
last  there  came  a  time  when  she  longed  to  see  him 
again  so  intolerably  that  she  wrote  to  beg  him 
to  come.  He  was  on  one  of  his  rare  visits  to 
London.  She  asked  him  to  come  to  tea  to  look  at 
his  godchild,  fixing  the  following  Friday  afternoon, 
the  24th  of  October. 


CHAPTER   XV 

BILL  LOFTUS  had  been  back  in  his  rooms  in  Chelsea 
for  a  little  more  than  a  week  when  he  got  Polly's 
letter.  He  was  become  of  a  lonely,  slightly  morose 
habit  of  mind  and  did  not  make  friends  easily. 
One  or  two  men  (of  whom,  however,  he  saw  but 
little)  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life  were  the  only 
persons  whom  he  would  have  thought  of  as  his 
intimates.  The  thought  of  Polly  was  always  with 
him,  and  always  he  saw  her  as  the  clean-eyed, 
impetuous  child  with  whom  he  had  flirted  years 
ago  at  Val  St.  Andre".  Since  his  wife's  death  no 
woman  had  interposed  herself  between  him  and  his 
memories  of  Polly.  During  his  life  hi  Paris  and  in 
London  he  occasionally  drifted  into  a  liaison  with 
a  model,  but  very  often  this  was  more  to  avoid 
hurting  some  sentimental  girl's  feelings  than  to 
gratify  any  overmastering  desire  in  himself.  None 
of  them  really  meant  anything  to  him.  All  un- 
happy, ungratified  women  excited  in  him  an  intense 
pity.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  feel  a  sense 
of  almost  personal  shame  at  the  thought  of  the 
"  wrongs "  committed  by  man  against  woman. 
His  sense  of  chivalry  was  old-fashioned  and  in- 
stinctive ;  and  though  it  was  covered  up  by  outer 
garments  of  experience — he  was  no  fool  where 
women  were  concerned — it  was  never  altogether 
obscured.  One  of  the  things  which  he  liked  least 
about  most  of  the  painters  with  whom  he  came  in 
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contact  was  their  apparent  callousness  towards 
women,  their  indifference,  except  for  professional 
considerations,  to  the  female  body.  He  did  not 
see  that  behind  their  attitude  there  lurked  the  seed 
of  a  higher  kind  of  respect  than  his  own — a  respect 
based  on  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  equality. 
Their  contempt  was  for  the  distinguishing  pheno- 
mena of  sex  as  such.  To  most  of  Bill's  painter 
friends  a  leg  was  a  leg,  a  breast  a  breast ;  his 
model's  no  more  sacred  (and  no  less)  than  his  own. 
One  of  these,  a  man  called  Masters,  once  attacked 
Loftus  on  this  point.  "  You  fellows  with  your 
'  respect  for  women '  make  me  sick,"  he  remarked. 
"  One  respects  virtue,  character,  intelligence, 
wherever  one  meets  it ;  and  it  happens  that  women 
have  rather  more  than  their  fair  share  of  these. 
But  why  go  about  the  world  '  respecting  women  '  ? 
It's  so  damned  insulting  to  the  women,  so  bloody 
mid- Victorian.  It's  '  respecters  of  women '  who  are 
responsible  for  prostitution  and  all  the  joys  of 
Piccadilly.  The  majority  of  them  really  mean  that 
they  '  respect  '  ladies  !  " 

Bill  was  impressed  by  this  point  of  view,  but 
he  could  not  alter  his  own  nature.  He  approached 
the  female  as  some  holy  mystery  ;  and  a  woman's 
body  was  for  him  infinitely  pathetic,  moving,  and 
sacred.  He  came  of  Irish  people  of  virtuous  life ; 
he  loved  and  respected  his  mother  (though  he  never 
went  to  see  her),  and  at  the  age  when  most  modern 
men  acquire  the  outlook  which  best  suits  their  own 
epoch,  he  had  gone  into  the  navy,  been  removed 
and  separated  from  the  thought  of  his  time.  These 
years  had  given  him  an  aloofness  and  difference. 
Just  as  Polly  had  the  virtues  of  the  "  old-fashioned 
woman  "  (and  her  short-comings),  so  Bill  had  those 
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of  the  old-fashioned  man.  He  was  not,  in  spite  of 
his  "  respect,"  any  believer  in  the  equality  of  the 
sexes. 

Polly  had  asked  Bill  to  call  on  her  on  Friday 
the  24th.  Bill  remembered  the  date,  the  24th  : 
to  the  day  of  the  week  he  paid  less  attention.  The 
24th  actually  was  Thursday,  not  Friday.  Polly 
was  always  vague  in  those  ways.  Evidently  the 
24th  was  the  day  she  intended.  He  set  off  full  of 
excitement  and  happiness  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
her  again.  He  was  very  anxious  to  make  his  god- 
daughter's acquaintance,  to  see  how  life  was  treating 
Polly,  to  see  whether  she  had  really  contrived  to 
make  a  success  of  her  marriage,  if  she  were  really 
reasonably  happy. 

It  was  one  of  those  odious  October  afternoons 
which  fill  the  urban  mind  with  forebodings  at  the 
thought  of  the  coming  winter.  A  gale  of  wind 
blew  icy  rain  in  people's  faces ;  the  streets  wore  a 
deserted  air,  the  few  pedestrians  walking  with 
futile  umbrella  held  in  front  of  them,  face  twisted 
to  one  side  and  eyes  puckered  to  escape  the  blinding 
drops.  The  trunks  of  the  grimy  trees  in  Nelson 
Square  were  black  and  dripping.  The  sky  overhead 
was  a  wind-swept  grey,  darkening  here  and  there 
into  an  inky  blackness,  and  patched  with  spaces 
of  a  pale  infinity.  Bill  took  a  taxi  to  Laburnum 
Road.  He  could  not  face  the  necessary  changes  of 
omnibus,  and  he  did  not  know  the  tubes  and  District 
Railway  service  sufficiently  well  to  entrust  himself 
to  them. 

The  taxi  drew  up  at  Polly's  gate  after  a  long  and 
rather  nerve-racking  drive,  during  which  it  had 
skidded  dangerously  on  at  least  three  occasions, 
and  Bill  caught  a  quick  glimpse  of  the  narrow  little 
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house  as  he  turned  to  pay  the  driver.  It  had  four 
floors,  each  with  two  front  windows  draped  with 
curtains  of  butter-yellow  casement  cloth ;  the  wood- 
work was  painted  green  ;  the  walls  of  the  house 
were  of  white  stucco.  The  glittering  brass  door- 
knocker seemed  to  him  to  indicate  prosperity.  He 
was  prepared  to  find  Polly,  at  last,  raised  to  com- 
parative affluence. 

He  knocked  twice,  and  also  pressed  the  electric 
bell ;  then  waited.  No  one  came.  Again  he 
knocked.  This  time  the  sound  of  someone  de- 
scending from  the  top  of  the  house  reached  his  ears, 
and  finally  the  door  was  opened  by  a  white-haired 
woman  in  a  blue  print  frock,  looking  faintly  like  a 
hospital  nurse.  She  had  a  harsh,  shiny  face, 
aggressively  clean. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Harrison-Biggs  at  home  ? "  he  in- 
quired. 

"  I'll  see,"  said  the  unprepossessing  individ- 
ual. 

She  opened  the  door  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
slip  into  the  hall,  then  left  him  without  having 
asked  his  name,  while  she  climbed  slowly  up  the 
stairs  again.  Bill  heard  her  open  the  door  pre- 
sumably of  the  drawing-room.  Finally  the  sour- 
visaged  nurse  returned,  fixed  him  with  a  morose 
stare,  and  remarked  : 

"  Mrs.  Biggs  says  you're  to  come  up." 

She  led  the  way  at  a  funereal  pace  up  the  staircase, 
with  Bill  at  her  heels,  and  threw  open  the  drawing- 
room  door  with  a  sniff. 

Bill  looked  all  round  the  room  before  he  saw 
Polly.  Finally  his  eye  rested  on  her  just  as  she  was 
raising  herself  out  of  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire.  A 
glass  or  bottle  fell  somewhere  with  a  thud,  as 
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she  finally  dragged  herself  upright  and  came 
towards  him  with  blanched  face  and  slightly 
furtive  smile. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Bill,  overcome  with  emotion  at 
seeing  her  again,  "  I  was  so  glad  to  get  your  letter. 
I  have  been  thinking  about  you  every  day  all  these 
years !  " 

She  gave  almost  a  lurch  towards  him  and  took 
his  hand.  He  noticed  that  her  eyes  seemed  curious 
— swollen,  watery,  and  dully  glittering. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Bill,"  she  said.  "  But 
I  never  expected  you  to-day.  I'm  afraid  the  room 
is  dreadfully  untidy,  and  I'm  not  feeling  specially 
fit." 

"  But  you  said  the  24th,  Polly  !  " 

"  But  I  thought  that  was  Friday,"  said  Polly. 
"  I  always  was  stupid  at  dates.  But  it  doesn't 
matter.  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Harry  is  out,  as 
you  perceive.  .  .  ." 

The  smell  of  spilt  whisky  came  overpoweringly  to 
Bill's  nostrils  as  he  sank  down  in  the  vacant  chair 
by  the  fire.  Looking  under  Polly's  chair,  he  saw  a 
bottle  lying  on  its  side  with  the  stopper  out  and  a 
little  pool  of  spirit  just  in  front  of  it.  Polly  had 
evidently  pushed  it  hurriedly  away  as  he  came  into 
the  room.  His  agony  at  what  he  saw  made  him 
for  a  while  unable  to  speak.  He  experienced  a 
sensation  of  faintness  and  a  feeling  that  at  any 
moment  he  might  be  sick. 

"  "  It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  come,"  said  Polly, 
"  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  But  do  you  know  it 
was  really  for  Friday  I  asked  you." 

She  went  on  repeating  herself  about  having  meant 
him  to  come  on  Friday,  her  eyes  glittering ;  and 
then  began  again  to  remark  that  she  had  been  feeling 
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dreadfully  rotten,  while  she  groped,  with  shaking 
fingers,  for  a  cigarette  in  a  little  paper  bag.  Having 
offered  him  one  and  lighted  one  herself,  she  plunged 
a  hand  into  the  coal-box  and  put  on  some  lumps, 
wiping  her  blackened  hands  on  the  frilling  of 
her  arm-chair.  Bill  noticed  fresh  piles  of  yellow 
"  penny  stories,"  and  began  chaffing  her  about 
them. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  buy  those,  my  dearest,"  Polly  re- 
marked. "  They  were  brought  here  yesterday 
by  Mrs.  Watson.  She  came  to  call,  and  left 
them  !  " 

Later  on  she  remarked  that  no  one  had  been  to 
call  on  her  for  weeks. 

When  the  tea  had  been  made  (Polly  got  it  herself, 
as  the  cook-general  was  out  for  the  afternoon,  and 
Bill  implored  her  not  to  ring  for  the  nurse),  Polly's 
manner  became  gradually  normal.  The  change, 
when  at  last  her  old  gay  self  looked  at  him  out  of 
her  eyes,  was  the  most  astonishing  thing  he  had  ever 
witnessed.  He  could  hardly  believe  what  had  gone 
before,  as  he  listened  to  the  real  Polly  laughing  and 
joking,  and  asking  him  about  his  experiences.  The 
earlier  Polly  had  been  some  unpleasant  stranger 
whom  he  did  not  recognise. 

"  Now  you  must  see  your  goddaughter,  my  dear. 
She  always  comes  down  to  me  after  tea.  I'll  go  and 
fetch  her." 

Polly  ran  upstairs  to  the  nursery  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  returned  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  girl 
of  the  most  extraordinary  loveliness.  She  had 
Polly's  dark  hair  and  brilliant  colouring,  and  her 
eyes  were  bright  and  black  as  sloes.  She  wore  a 
very  clean,  crisp  white  frock  trimmed  with  lace,  a 
pair  of  gold  bracelets  on  her  tiny  round  arms,  and 
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little  red  shoes  on  her  feet.  She  carried  an  ex- 
tremely stylish  miniature  parasol  in  her  hand,  but 
no  doll. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Loftus,  darling,"  said  Polly,  effecting 
the  introduction.  "  You  must  call  him  godfather  ; 
or,  if  you  like,  you  can  call  him  Uncle  Bill." 

"  How  do  you  do,  dodfather,"  said  Eleanor, 
making  a  faint  concession  to  the  absurdities  of 
language  which  grown-ups  expect  of  infants.  She 
gravely  held  out  a  tiny  hand — she  had  the  manners 
of  a  duchess — then  turned  to  remonstrate  with  her 
mother  for  allowing  her  to  wear  scratchy  under- 
garments. 

"  It  stratches,"  she  said,  wriggling  her  little  back 
and  stamping  her  foot. 

"  Does  it,  my  honey  ?  Mother  will  buy  you  some 
new  ones,  then,  to-morrow." 

"  With  pieces  of  blue  ribbing  ?  "  Eleanor  inquired 
severely. 

"  Yes,  darling,  with  a  lovely  piece  of  blue  ribbon ! 
You  shall  choose  it  yourself." 

Eleanor,  having  gained  this  point,  seated  herself 
on  the  hearth-rug  without  paying  further  attention 
to  her  elders,  and  began  exarnining  the  mechanism 
of  her  parasol  while  Bill  and  Polly  continued  their 
conversation.  After  a  time  Polly  noticed,  with 
her  alert  maternal  eye,  that  a  catastrophe  was 
imminent. 

"  Now,  Eleanor,"  she  said,  "  don't  you  break  that, 
you  stupid  little  thing,  because  you  won't  get 
another." 

Eleanor  threw  down  the  parasol  in  a  rage,  un- 
accustomed to  being  called  "  a  stupid  little  thing." 
Hers  was  the  habit  of  command.  She  expected  to 
be  treated  with  proper  consideration.  Then  her 
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little  red  mouth  suddenly  smiled,  showing  the 
whitest  of  tiny  teeth.  "  It's  not  Eleanor  now," 
she  said.  "  It's  Susie  Pork." 

"Is  it,  darling  ?  "  said  Polly  indulgently. 

Susie  Pork  rose  and  perambulated  the  room 
solemnly — filled  with  ecstasy  at  the  thought  of  being 
Susie  Pork  now  and  not  Eleanor.  She  returned  to 
the  hearth-rug,  Susie  Pork  all  over.  Susie  Pork  she 
remained. 

Bill  got  up  to  go,  for  the  desire  to  take  Polly  in 
his  arms  and  carry  both  her  and  Susie  Pork  away 
with  him  was  becoming  more  than  he  could  bear. 
Should  he  give  her  a  lecture  about  the  whisky  bottle 
and  the  cigarettes  and  the  "  Heartease  Library  "  ? 
He  had  not  any  right  to ;  it  wasn't,  alas !  his  business. 
And  probably  it  would  only  annoy  her.  He  said 
nothing,  and  walked  out  into  the  gathering  dusk 
heedless  of  the  wind  and  rain,  his  heart  torn  with 
sorrow.  Polly  for  him  was  still  a  child — the  im- 
petuous, generous  child  of  his  first  memories.  The 
changes  which  he  saw  in  her  were  changes  which  had 
happened  since  her  marriage  to  Harrison-Biggs, 
for  whom  he  conceived  a  hatred  intense  and  bitter. 
If  only  he  could  get  her  away  from  that  man's 
contaminating  atmosphere,  take  her  back  again 
among  the  kind  of  people  to  whom  she  really  be- 
longed, all  would  be  well  for  her.  He  owed  it  to  her 
(he  felt)  to  make  the  attempt,  after  the  way  he  had 
behaved.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  There  was 
Eleanor  to  be  thought  of,  and  he  knew  that  Polly 
would  sooner  die  than  allow  Harrison-Biggs  to  have 
the  custody  of  her  child.  Why  was  the  world  run 
on  such  a  brutal  system  ?  Why  were  the  divorce 
laws  framed  so  abominably  in  favour  of  the  man  ? 
There  seemed  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  at 
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all  costs  he  would  have  to  stay  near  at  hand  and 
watch  over  Polly.  He  gave  up  his  plans  of  re- 
turning to  France  and  decided  to  keep  on  his 
studio  in  Nelson  Square.  Thus  he  set  his  hand  to 
the  plough. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

THE  winter  dragged  on  slowly.  Harrison- Biggs 
who  now  seemed  restored  to  perfect  health,  and  who 
drank  less  as  Polly  began  to  drink  more — was  earning 
an  excellent  salary  in  a  part  which  suited  his  par- 
ticular style  :  he  was  the  lover  of  thirty-five  in  a 
fashionable  comedy.  Polly  saw  a  good  deal  of 
Bill  Loftus,  and  came  more  and  more  to  rely  on  his 
visits.  He  became  necessary  to  her,  and  as  his 
influence  increased  that  of  her  husband  began 
almost  imperceptibly  to  wane.  She  could  not  serve 
two  masters  ;  and  her  heart  told  her  quite  clearly 
that  she  no  longer  felt  for  her  husband  even  the 
affection  which  she  had  entertained  when  she  married 
him.  He  on  his  side  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  she  was  becoming 
depolarised.  The  discovery  vaguely  irritated  his 
vanity  ;  and  in  a  way  it  made  him  more  interested 
in  her  than  he  had  been  before.  He  began  to  pay 
more  attention  to  her  good  qualities.  She  could  be 
extraordinarily  amusing  when  she  was  in  the  mood, 
and  whenever  he  took  her  anywhere  she  invariably 
enjoyed  herself.  She  was  never  blasee  :  the  smallest 
thing  amused  her.  But  there  were  times  lately 
when  he  detected  a  look  of  mockery  at  the  back  of 
her  brown  eyes  which  he  had  not  noticed  before. 
This  suspicion,  that  she  might  be  giggling  at  him, 
was  one  which  grew  on  him,  until,  in  the  vulgar 
phrase,  he  decided  that  he  would  give  her  reason  to 
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giggle  on  the  wrong  side  of  her  face.  He  bided  his 
time,  and  there  were  moments  when  he  forgot  his 
resentment.  There  was  nothing  she  would  not  do 
for  him  when  he  was  ill ;  and  at  any  time  she  would 
work  herself  till  she  dropped  doing  tiresome  com- 
missions for  him.  In  her  efforts  on  his  behalf  she 
let  her  own  appearance  go  to  pieces,  so  that  when 
she  came  in,  dead  beat,  after  having  triumphantly 
visited  some  pestering  tradesman,  he  felt  sometimes 
as  though  he  would  have  liked  to  brutalise  her 
atrociously  as  a  reward  for  her  exertions.  He  grew 
to  loathe  her  for  her  slavishness,  her  anxiety  to 
suffer  on  his  account.  He  felt  no  gratitude  to  her 
at  all — yet  he  was  not  incapable  of  gratitude.  The 
things  she  did,  however,  were  often  useful.  The 
times  when  he  came  nearest  to  liking  her  were  those 
in  which  they  met  at  some  restaurant  or  in  other 
people's  flats.  She  had  on  those  occasions  a  sort 
of  absurd  joyousness  which  appealed  to  him  and 
shone  out  beside  the  vulgar  affectation  of  boredom 
displayed  by  some  of  his  women  friends.  But  he 
knew  always  at  the  back  of  his  head  that  there  would 
come  a  night  when  his  temper  would  get  the  better 
of  him,  and  in  a  sudden  spasm  of  rage  he  would  do 
her  a  mischief.  He  began  to  watch  himself ;  and 
by  constantly  dwelling  on  the  possibility  of  his 
losing  his  self-control,  a  deep-seated  irritability 
grew  up  in  him.  The  tone  of  her  voice  began  to 
enrage  him,  and  he  would  often  amuse  himself  by 
sarcasm  at  her  expense.  And  the  more  he  criticised 
her  the  more  slovenly  she  became.  On  one  occasion, 
when  they  were  going  out  together,  he  refused  to 
take  her  with  him  because  her  hair  was  untidy. 
She  rushed  upstairs  to  do  it,  tremulous  with  self- 
reproaches.  When  she  came  down  he  declared  it 
10 
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looked  more  sluttish  than  ever.  He  left  the  house 
alone  and  took  a  taxi  to  his  Club  ;  and  she  had  to 
apologise  to  the  people  who  had  invited  them. 
After  this  she  became  more  untidy  than  ever ;  he, 
on  his  side,  avoided  his  home.  The  old  supper 
parties  were  completely  dropped.  Instead,  he 
joined  a  fashionable  night  club  to  which  he  never 
took  her,  and  rarely  came  home  before  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  he  would 
return  in  a  cheerful  mood  and  come  into  her  room, 
rather  tipsy,  waking  her  up  and  making  her  talk 
to  him.  At  other  times  he  would  return  in  a  mood 
of  black  fury,  and  force  her  to  get  up  and  find  the 
things  he  wanted  for  him.  All  his  interests  were  now 
outside  his  home.  She  only  caught  stray  glimpses, 
when  he  happened  to  be  in  a  good  humour,  of  the 
life  he  was  living,  of  the  people  he  met.  In  these 
glimpses,  though  her  name  was  rarely  mentioned, 
the  figure  of  Alice  Hofman — coarse,  strong,  hard, 
unpitying  —  dominated  everything.  Polly  hated 
Alice,  but  she  kept  her  feelings  to  herself.  She 
tried  to  win  back  her  husband  by  gentleness  and 
submission  ;  but  though  she  grovelled  to  him,  she 
knew  she  did  not  love  him.  If  she  had  loved  him, 
she  felt,  she  would  in  some  way  have  found  the  key 
of  his  heart ;  love  would  have  shown  it  her.  She 
did  not  love  him  ;  but  his  dislike  of  her  and  his 
harshness  held  her  chained.  She  became  more  and 
more  animal  in  her  humility ;  and  during  this 
period,  so  dominating  was  the  personality  of  the 
man  with  whom  she  lived  that  she  hardly  had  leisure 
to  give  a  thought  to  Bill  Loftus.  One  day,  however, 
he  called  unexpectedly,  and  her  husband  came  in 
soon  afterwards,  finding  them  sitting  close  together 
by  the  fire.  Polly  could  see  at  once  that  he  had 
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been  drinking  and  was  in  one  of  his  black  fits.  At 
these  moments  he  was  apt  to  be  preternaturally 
dignified,  particularly  with  strangers.  He  shook 
hands  with  Loftus  as  if  he  were  a  "  crowned  head," 
and  sank  his  large,  well-clothed  body  into  the  arm- 
chair which  Polly  hastily  arranged  for  him.  He 
began  to  talk  to  Loftus  with  a  diabolically  sneering 
affability,  concealing,  as  it  seemed,  profound  depths 
of  spite  and  rancour.  He  talked  books  and  pictures 
and  the  stage ;  mentioned  his  friend  Barnaby 
Whitlow  in  passing  and  Carruthers ;  asked  Loftus 
whether  he  was  exhibiting  at  the  New  English  Art 
Club.  And  all  the  while  he  said  not  a  word  to 
Polly.  Whenever  she  joined  in  the  conversation 
his  face  became  like  stone.  Loftus  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  departing,  though  the  thought 
of  leaving  Polly  to  her  husband's  tender  mercies 
was  agony  to  him.  Ideas  of  vengeance  flitted 
through  his  brain.  Should  he  lie  in  wait  for  the 
fellow  and  thrash  him  ?  His  fists  clenched  them- 
selves at  the  thought.  He  looked  at  Harrison- 
Biggs's  fat  white  neck,  and  could  almost  visualise 
the  purple  marks  which  his  fingers  would  make  as 
they  pressed  into  his  windpipe.  But  he  knew  that 
Polly  would  never  forgive  him  if  he  hurt  her  man  : 
that  was  what  made  the  position  so  intolerable. 
He  could  not  cure  Polly  of  her  loyalty.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  He  got  up  and  shook  hands 
with  her.  Harrison-Biggs  showed  him  ceremoni- 
ously to  the  door,  and  just  before  it  closed  behind 
him  Loftus  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  cruel  smile  with 
which  he  turned  away  to  rejoin  his  wife. 

Loftus  walked  away  down  Laburnum  Road  in  a 
mood  of  depression.  It  had  rained  recently,  but  now 
the  careless  April  sunshine  lit  up  the  street  like  a 
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child's  vacant  smile.  It  brought  him  no  happiness. 
Sometimes  he  felt  the  Spring  was  the  saddest  of  all 
the  seasons ;  and  this  Spring  awakened  no  joy  of 
living  in  his  heart.  He  became  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of 
forebodings.  A  great  horror  of  London  came  over 
him  as  he  sat  on  the  top  of  a  motor-omnibus  and 
hurried  through  the  streets,  looking  down  at  the 
crowds  of  preoccupied  people  who  hastened  up  and 
down  the  pavements.  He  always  felt  a  stranger  in 
London.  There  were  a  number  of  houses  to  which 
he  had  the  entry,  but  when  he  went  to  them,  driven 
there  by  a  desire  for  human  intercourse  that  over- 
came his  disinclination,  he  only  came  away  feeling 
lonelier  still.  The  friends  of  his  youth  were 
scattered.  In  London  the  only  person  in  the  whole 
city  who  represented  home  for  him  was  Polly. 
The  omnibus  hurried  down  Park  Lane,  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  He  could  see,  through  the  trees, 
crowds  pf  people  walking  up  and  down  in  the  Park 
or  sitting  on  the  little  green  chairs.  There  were 
pretty  frocks  to  be  noticed,  and  the  tired,  fragile  faces 
of  the  young  girls  who  wore  them.  The  shop  girls 
and  the  middle-class  girls  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
most  animated ;  they  were  the  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  London.  The  pavements  were  natural  to 
them,  and  the  bustle  of  the  streets  as  familiar  as  the 
bustle  of  the  farmyard  to  the  farmer's  daughter. 
The  precision  with  which  they  threaded  the  crowds — 
head  erect,  purposeful,  quick  to  notice  women's 
clothes  or  men's  glances — attracted  his  attention 
as  an  artist,  increased  the  dissatisfaction  which  he 
felt  with  his  work.  One  ought  to  go  back  to  one's 
own  country,  he  thought.  Why  did  Irishmen 
always  fly  from  Ireland  and  show  so  much  timidity 
in  returning  there  ?  He  thought  of  the  big  square 
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house  among  the  Dublin  mountains  in  which  he 
had  been  born,  where  his  mother  lived ;  of  the 
immense  saloon  with  its  gilded  mirrors,  its  worn-out 
Turkey  carpet  and  dilapidated  pictures,  and  the 
horrible  magenta  curtains  which  draped  the  windows, 
through  which  the  green  slopes  of  their  demesne  were 
visible,  stretching  down  to  the  white  road.  And  he 
thought  of  his  mother's  lonely  life  there  at  Temple 
Hill.  She  never  showed  the  faintest  desire  to  see 
him.  Apparently  she  was  happy.  The  priest  dined 
with  her  once  a  week  ;  and  her  companion,  Madame 
Armand,  read  her  novel  after  novel  as  she  sat  after 
dinner  in  her  little  sitting-room,  with  her  dark 
blue  spectacles  on  her  nose  and  her  hands  folded  on 
her  lap.  Marcel  PreVost  was  her  favourite  modern 
writer ;  but  of  all  the  books  that  had  ever  been 
written  Paul  et  Virginie  was  the  one  she  loved  best ! 
How  strange  people  were  !  To  Bill  it  seemed  extra- 
ordinary that  his  mother  should  spend  her  days  like 
that.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  it  was  that  they  had 
both  found  life  too  much  for  them — too  difficult, 
too  complicated.  Mrs.  Loftus  had  resigned  after 
her  husband's  death,  had  sunk  into  a  corner  of  the 
great  house  which  was  hers  in  her  own  right,  letting 
the  rest  of  it  fall  into  disrepair,  and  spending  her 
time  listening  to  stories  of  polite  passion,  trying  to 
lose  herself  in  a  dream  world,  trying  to  recapture  her 
youth.  And  he  himself  had  crept  away  into  another 
corner  of  the  world,  and  was  spending  his  life  in 
loneliness,  trying  to  paint  pictures.  His  existence 
seemed  at  that  moment  as  useless  as  his  mother's, 
as  futile. 

When  he  reached  Nelson  Square  his  thoughts  were 
full  of  Ireland,  and  a  longing  came  over  him  once 
again  to  see  the  morne  expanses  of  the  uplands 
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behind  his  home.  A  telegram  was  waiting  for  him 
in  the  hall,  and  almost  before  he  opened  it  he  knew 
why  his  thoughts  had  been  turned  towards  Ireland. 
His  heart  sank,  and  the  thought  that  his  strange 
mother  had  died  suddenly  in  her  loneliness,  filled 
him  with  remorse.  He  tore  open  the  envelope. 
The  telegram  was  from  his  mother's  companion. 

"  Mrs.  Loftus  seriously  ill.  Advise  come  at 
once.  ARM  AND." 

He  crumpled  the  piece  of  grey  paper  into  a  ball 
and  went  upstairs  heavily,  to  pack.  He  caught  the 
mail  train  at  Euston,  and  after  a  bad  crossing 
arrived  at  Kingstown  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. At  Kingstown  he  hired  a  motor  and  drove 
through  the  cold  grey  mist  along  the  familiar  roads, 
past  Carrickmines,  to  the  remote  hillside  so  well 
remembered.  The  square  grey  mass  of  Temple  Hill 
stood  up  on  a  green  knoll,  with  a  semicircle  of  trees 
at  the  back  of  it.  From  the  high  road  it  looked 
bleak,  as  if  it  were  uninhabited  :  no  curtains  could 
be  seen  draping  its  five  even  rows  of  sightless 
windows.  The  house  gave  no  sign  of  life,  it  looked 
like  a  house  of  the  dead.  When  the  car  wheeled  up 
to  the  front  door,  however,  a  few  hens,  escaped 
from  the  back,  skipped  timidly  out  of  its  way  and 
returned  to  where  they  belonged  like  conscious 
trespassers.  The  door  was  opened  by  Shamus, 
the  butler,  who  had  been  an  old  man  even  in  Bill's 
youth  and  was  much  addicted  to  porter. 

"  Och,  Muster  Willum,  'tis  a  sad  home-coming  to 
be  sure,  and  so  it  is,"  he  said.  "  And  the  misthress 
nigh  her  end,  God  rest  her  soul.  And  didn't  I  go  down 
to  the  Presbytery  for  Father  Donnellan,  and  himself 
not  in  it  at  all,  but  away  down  in  Carrickmines  ..." 
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Bill  did  not  stop  to  listento  the  old  man's  rambling 
story  of  his  devotion  in  fetching  Father  Donnellan, 
but  told  him  to  have  his  luggage  taken  to  his  room, 
and  went  to  find  Madame  Armand,  from  whom, 
amid  her  abundant  tears,  he  learnt  that  his  mother 
had  had  a  slight  stroke,  and  that  the  doctor  who  had 
been  sent  for  from  Dublin  feared  that  she  had  not 
long  to  live.  Madame  Armand  was  a  fat  woman 
with  a  long  white  face  and  "  Romanesque  "  features 
— a  high  arched  nose,  black  eyebrows  over  round 
black  eyes,  a  tiny  mouth  and  a  pointed  chin,  half 
submerged  in  rolls  of  fat.  She  was  very  fat,  and 
tightly  strapped  into  her  elegant  black  dress.  The 
disaster  seemed  to  have  reduced  her  almost  to  an 
hysterical  condition.  A  nurse  had  luckily  been 
installed  in  the  house  by  the  Dublin  doctor,  from 
whom  Bill  was  able  to  learn  further  details  of  his 
mother's  illness ;  and  later  in  the  day  he  was  allowed 
to  see  her.  He  went  into  the  great  bedroom,  which 
he  had  not  entered  since  he  was  a  child,  with  a  kind 
of  awe.  It  was  a  lofty  room,  and  in  the  middle 
of  its  smoky  ceiling  was  an  oil  painting  representing 
a  goddess — Venus,  perhaps — falling,  as  it  appeared, 
head  downwards  out  of  a  murky  cloud,  with  naked 
cupids  surrounding  her  and  supporting  a  garland  of 
roses  at  which  the  goddess  clutched  as  if  it  were 
the  last  straw  between  herself  and  destruction. 
The  three  great  windows  were  draped  like  those  of 
the  saloon  beneath  it,  with  curtains  of  magenta- 
coloured  rep.  And  at  the  end  of  the  room,  facing 
the  carved  marble  chimney-piece,  was  the  great 
bed  in  which  he  had  been  conceived  and  born,  in 
which  his  mother  had  been  conceived  and  born,  in 
which  she  was  now  about  to  die.  It  was  of  mahogany 
and  had  a  canopy  above  it,  like  a  baldachino 
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in  a  Catholic  church,  from  which  depended  curtains 
of  green  damask.  And  with  her  head  on  the  frilled 
pillow,  amid  the  sheets  of  softest  lawn,  lay  his 
mother's  scarcely  animate  body.  He  went  and  sat 
down  by  the  bedside.  Her  lips  moved,  and  faint 
words  of  greeting  came  from  them.  She  recognised 
him,  she  had  been  expecting  him. 

"  You  have  been  away  a  long  while,"  she  said  at 
last. 

"  Yes,  mother,"  he  replied  thickly. 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes  ;  he  knew  not  what 
to  say  to  her.  On  the  big  mahogany  dressing- 
table  which  stood  beneath  the  middle  window  he 
saw  a  photograph  of  himself  and  a  faded  yellow 
photograph  of  his  father  as  a  young  man  in  the 
uniform  of  a  captain  of  Hussars.  He  wondered  if 
his  mother  had  really  loved  him,  and  if  she  had 
loved  him,  why  she  had  not  shown  it  more  clearly. 
Perhaps  the  fault  had  been  his.  He  ought  to  have 
come  home  more  frequently.  It  was  a  pity  she 
had  always  hated  his  wife  so  unremittingly  ;  that 
had  made  things  difficult.  But  he  blamed  himself, 
nevertheless  ;  he  had  "  been  away  a  long  while." 
He  stooped  and  kissed  his  mother's  forehead,  when 
the  nurse  came  up  to  tell  him  that  he  must  not 
tire  her. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

"  I  MUST  apologise  if  I  disturbed  you  two,"  said 
Harrison-Biggs,  as  he  re-entered  the  sitting-room 
after  the  departure  of  Loftus.  "  I  don't  wish  to 
put  any  obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of  your 
meeting  your  lover — or  lovers;  quite  the  con- 
trary." 

Polly  turned  sharply  hi  her  chair,  her  cheeks  a 
bright  pink. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said. 

"  You  soon  will,"  rejoined  her  husband. 

He  took  a  cigarette  slowly  from  his  silver  case, 
as  he  settled  himself  once  more  in  the  big  arm- 
chair, and  began  tapping  down  the  tobacco  with 
ominous  deliberation. 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  sit  there,  scowling  like  a 
stage  villain,"  Polly  snapped,  stung  to  annoyance; 
"  but  if  anyone  has  no  right  to  make  that  kind  of 
accusation,  it's  you." 

Harrison- Biggs  contented  himself  with  a  chuckle. 
On  the  whole,  he  preferred  it  when  she  showed 
fight. 

"  If  you  think  I'm  going  to  keep  up  this  tedious 
establishment  simply  to  enable  you  to  entertain 
your  friends  ..." 

"  You  keep  it  up  !  "  said  Polly.  "  I  like  that. 
And  you  know  I  hardly  ever  see  anybody.  You 
were  pleased  enough,  though,  when  Aunt  Sophy 
arrived,  after  the  baby  was  born." 

'49 
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Aunt  Sophy  was  Lady  Cumnor. 

"  Now  you  are  getting  to  the  point,"  said  Harrison- 
Biggs.  "  In  order  not  to  waste  time,  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  at  once  that  if  that  fellow  Loft  us  is 
coming  here  any  more,  he'll  have  to  pay  his  way. 
There  are  bills  to  be  settled.  The  rent  must  be 
paid.  //  faut  payer  son  amant,  mon  amie.  Loftus 
has  plenty  of  money.  You'd  better  borrow  what  is 
necessary  from  him.  In  any  case,  if  there  is  not 
fifty  pounds  here  in  cash  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
Saturday,  I  shall  resign  ;  and  you  can  go  to  hell 
your  own  way.  I  have  nothing  to  keep  me  in 
London,  or  for  that  matter  in  England.  The  play 
comes  off  on  Saturday.  You  have  four  days  in 
which  to  make  up  your  mind.  .  .  ." 

"  Harry,  it's  too  abominable,"  gasped  Polly. 
"  I  can't  go  to  Bill  Loftus  for  you,  and  what  is  more, 
I  won't.  There  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  your  sus- 
picions. Our  whole  married  life  has  been  nothing 
but  a  succession  of  demands  for  money.  ..." 

Harrison-Biggs  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spread 
out  his  hands  in  his  famous  gesture  of  implaca- 
bility. 

"  Really,  nowadays,  a  wife  sans  dot  is  bad  enough. 
But  when  she  gives  herself  airs  into  the  bargain  !  " 

His  face  was  eloquent. 

"  Harry,"  said  Polly,  in  despair,  "  don't  be  so 
cruel  after  five  years.  I  know  I  hadn't  a  penny 
when  we  married,  but  I  have  tried  to  make  up  to 
you — you  know  I  have.  I  don't  suppose  you  have 
any  idea  of  what  I  have  been  through,  trying  to 
help  thingsTout.  I  don't  want  to  drag  in  Aunt 
Sophy  again.  Still,  you  must  admit  that  the  £500 
she  gave  us  was  better  than  nothing.  And  I  spent 
scarcely  a  penny  of  it  on  myself," 
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"  I  really  can't  see  why,  because  on  one  occasion 
you  made  a  reasonable  contribution  towards  the 
housekeeping  expenses,  you  shouldn't  repeat  it," 
said  Harrison-Biggs  shortly.  "  If  you  don't  choose 
to  produce  the  money  from  somewhere  by  Saturday, 
I  shall  clear  out,  and  you  can  manage  as  best  you 
please.  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  house  you've  made 
insufferable  by  your  sluttish  habits.  .  .  ." 

"Harry!" 

"  And  I  only  hope  Mr.  Loftus  will  suffer  from  you 
less  than  I  have.  You  are  dirty  ;  you  drink  a 
great  deal  too  much.  You  are  extremely  idle ;  you 
are  almost  constitutionally  incapable  of  telling  the 
truth ;  and  your  defects  increase  as  you  grow  older. 
Your  looks  were  passable  at  one  time  ;  but  owing  to 
your  own  carelessness  you  have  lost  even  that 
attraction — in  my  eyes,  at  all  events.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Loftus  may  think  differently.  I  should  try  him 
and  see.  .  .  ." 

"  People  get  flogged,  you  know,  for  this  sort  of 
thing,"  said  Polly,  white  to  the  lips.  She  was  too 
angry  to  weep.  This  time  he  had  gone  too  far- 
she  would  not  get  him  his  fifty  pounds. 

"  So  you  think  you  can  insult  me  into  the  bar- 
gain, do  you  ?  "  Harrison-Biggs  retorted,  his  face 
black  with  fury.  "It's  time  you  were  taught  a 
lesson." 

"  Pooh,  I'm  not  afraid  of  you  in  the  least," 
said  Polly.  "I'm  sorry  for  you.  You  are  so 
ridiculous." 

Harrison-Biggs  rose  and  seized  his  wife  by  the  arm 
as  if  to  hurl  her  from  the  room.  Then,  remembering 
perhaps  the  formidable,  detestable  nurse  overhead, 
he  let  go  of  her,  and  himself  went  to  the  door. 

"  You  have  till  Saturday  to  think  it  over,"  he 
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observed,  with  his  hand  on  the  door-handle.  "  I 
advise  you  to  make  up  your  mind  quickly." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Polly. 

When  he  had  gone  out  of  the  room  her  composure 
gave  way,  and  she  began  to  weep  silently  as  she  sat 
on  her  little  low  chair  by  the  fire.  She,  like  Bill, 
always  felt  depressed  in  the  spring ;  she  hated  these 
cold  April  days  when  a  fire  seemed  an  extravagance, 
but  there  was  no  comfort  without  one.  So  her 
years  of  misery  had  been  for  nothing.  She  had  given 
him  all  she  had.  Now,  when  for  the  moment  she  had 
no  more  to  give,  he  was  going  to  throw  her  aside  like 
a  worn-out  coat.  Her  youth  had  gone  from  her. 
She  was  nearly  thirty ;  all  the  best  years  of  her 
life,  she  felt,  were  over.  The  priceless  years  had 
slipped  away  from  her.  All  that  she  had  in  exchange 
for  what  she  had  endured  was  her  child.  She  thought 
of  that  day,  some  months  before  Eleanor's  birth, 
when  Bill  Loftus  had  asked  her  to  go  away  with  him  ; 
and  she  wondered  whether  her  daughter  would  ever 
realise  what  her  mother  had  been  through  in  order 
that  her  chances  in  life  might  not  be  impaired.  And 
now  her  husband  valued  his  wife's  honour  at  fifty 
pounds !  Thinking  that  she  had  taken  a  lover,  he 
proposed  to  blackmail  him,  to  make  him  pay  for 
his  complaisance.  The  fairyland  of  illusion  which 
she  had  created  for  herself  about  Harry,  which 
alone  had  enabled  her  to  support  the  various  tribula- 
tions of  her  married  life,  now  disappeared,  faded 
away.  She  saw  things  as  they  were.  Oddly 
enough,  she  did  not  think  of  him  so  much  as  a  bad 
man — now  that  she  saw  him  clearly.  What  for  the 
first  time  she  realised  was  that  the  effect  which  she 
herself  had  on  him  was  an  evil  one.  She  was  not 
the  right  woman  for  him.  By  living  together  they 
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were  destroying  one  another.  And  when  she  had 
reached  this  conclusion,  it  was  like  watching  a 
wave  of  the  sea  sweeping  away,  in  an  instant  of  time, 
all  that  she  had  laboured  to  build.  It  was  all  futile  ; 
the  sacrifice  had  been  in  vain.  And  yet  she  did  not 
know  what  would  happen  to  her  if  Harry  went  away, 
for  with  all  his  cruelty  she  knew  that  she  was 
dependent  on  him.  He  was  the  man  of  the  house, 
and  she  was  fundamentally  a  woman  of  the  "  cling- 
ing "  type,  who  could  scarcely  exist  if  its  support 
were  removed.  She  was  dazed  at  the  prospect. 
But  she  would  not  yield  to  him.  The  thought  of 
Bill  Loftus  roused  in  her  all  her  pride.  Nothing 
that  Harry  could  do  to  her  or  say  to  her  would  make 
her  degrade  herself  before  the  man  she  loved. 
Harry  could  go  away  if  he  liked,  leave  her  to  face  the 
landlord  and  the  duns ;  she  would  not  consent  to 
this  final  degradation.  She  got  up  from  the  chair 
and  went  upstairs  to  the  nursery.  When  she  opened 
the  door  her  heart  gave  a  sudden  thump.  Her 
husband  was  sitting  down  in  the  basket  arm-chair 
with  his  daughter  perched  contentedly  on  his  knee. 
He  was  smiling  at  Eleanor,  giving  her  his  signet  ring 
to  play  with  ;  and  Nannie  was  standing  by  his  side 
beaming  down  on  this  exhibition  of  paternal  feeling. 
Polly  felt  her  knees  giving  way  beneath  her,  but 
she  knew  it  was  no  time  to  show  fright. 

"  She  looks  fit  enough,  Harry,  doesn't  she  ?  "  she 
remarked,  patting  her  daughter's  curly  head. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  a  change  will  do  her 
good,"  Harry  replied,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  his 
wife. 

"  Well,  Susie  Pork,"  said  Polly,  "  would  you  like 
to  go  away  all  alone  with  father  and  Nannie  and 
without  the  mother-hen  ?  With  only  father  and 
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Nannie  to  look  after  you  ?  "  Polly  countered  her 
husband's  look. 

Nannie  broke  in  sourly  at  this  point.  She  did  not 
understand  what  the  conversation  meant  except  in 
so  far  as  it  seemed  to  include  a  journey  for  herself, 
and  she  had  no  intention  of  leaving  London. 

"  Not  me,  mum,"  she  said.  "  No  travelling  for 
me,  at  my  time  of  life.  Besides,  I  can't  leave  my 
sick  daughter  that's  in  the  'ospital  at  Maida 
Vale.  ..." 

"  Then  Susie  Pork  will  be  looked  after  by  father 
all  alone,"  said  Polly.  "  Father  will  bath  and  dress 
Susie  himself,  and  comb  her  pretty  hair.  Won't 
that  be  nice  ?  " 

Susie  Pork  at  any  rate  seemed  to  think  the  prospect 
delightful.  To  judge  by  the  scowl  on  her  parent's 
face,  however,  the  pleasure  was  not  reciprocated. 

"  And  me  'ave  your  ring  to  play  wif  ?  "  Susie 
Pork  inquired,  regardless  of  her  aitches.  "  And 
your  watch  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  darling,"  said  Polly  sweetly.  "  Father 
will  give  you  all  his  jewels,  and  wrap  you  up  nice 
and  warm  in  his  fur  coat,  and  come  home  every 
evening  at  half-past  six  to  bath  you  and  play  with 
you  until  bed-time.  .  .  ." 

"  And  then  will  you  come  to  sing  me  a  hymn, 
Mummy,  'stead  of  Nannie  ?  I  hate  Nannie's  hymns. 
Nannie  can't  sing.  Her  voice  goes  all  funny  when 
it  goes  up  in  the  air.  Nannie  only  sings  '  Christoo 
wonstamunktstus '  now,  Mummy,  'cos  I  laughed  at 
her  in  the  '  Home  for  little  children.' ' 

"  Now,  Miss  Eleanor,  that's  very  rude  of  you  !  " 
said  Nannie  severely.  "  Very  rude  indeed." 

"  Yes,  Eleanor.  You're  a  very  naughty  little 
girl.  You  must  apologise  to  Nannie  at  once. 
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Say  '  I'm  sorry,  Nannie,'  like  a  good  little  child 
now." 

During  this  interlude  Harrison-Biggs  found 
that  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  interest. 
He  was  merely  the  piece  of  furniture  on  which 
Susie  Pork  was  sitting.  The  two  women  com- 
pletely ignored  him  in  the  absorbing  task  of  teaching 
his  daughter  manners.  He  kissed  her  therefore 
on  the  forehead  with  an  expression  on  his  face  of 
sad  dignity,  and  made  as  impressive  a  departure 
as  he  could.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind 
him  his  existence  was  for  the  moment  forgotten. 
Indeed,  hi  the  nursery,  Polly  forgot  everything 
except  her  daughter.  Never  was  any  child  more 
dearly  loved  than  Susie,  more  atrociously  tyrannical. 
Polly  denied  herself  all  the  things  she  wanted  most 
in  order  that  her  daughter  should  have  the  finest 
powders  for  her  exquisite  little  body,  the  most 
soothing  soaps,  and  to  ensure  that  she  shouldjiever 
be  clothed  hi  anything  that  "  stratched."  Susie 
Pork  was  indeed  the  true  princess.  At  four  years 
old  she  was  cold,  capricious,  coquettish,  dazzlingly 
pretty,  and  supremely  conscious  of  her  charms. 
But  H  she  was  cold,  she  was  extraordinarily  gay. 
Her  gaiety  had  about  it  something  irresistible,  and 
it  would  have  reminded  anyone  who  had  known 
them  both  of  Polly  herself  in  her  youth.  But  the 
difference  between  Polly  and  her  daughter  was 
that  profound  difference  between  the  one  who 
kisses,  et  I'autre  qui  tend  la  joue. 

During  the  momentous  days  which  followed, 
Polly  lived  in  a  fever  of  apprehension.  She  had 
not  the  least  idea  what  her  husband  intended  to  do. 
But  for  his  threat  to  the  nursery  (from  his  point  of 
view,  a  very  ill-advised  attempt  to  apply  "  pressure") 
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might  have  endeavoured  from  some  other 
source  than  Bill  Loftus  to  satisfy  his  demands. 
But  now  she  would  not  leave  the  house  for  any 
long  period.  She  watched  over  her  daughter  like 
some  angry  maternal  animal,  ready  to  fly  at  any- 
one, even  her  own  husband,  who  made  any  attempt 
to  take  her  from  her  care.  Her  husband  was 
consistently  brutal  to  her  when  they  were  alone 
together,  until  the  final  evening.  On  that  evening, 
to  her  surprise,  he  came  back  direct  from  the 
theatre,  apparently  in  one  of  those  moods  of  maudlin 
sentimentality  to  which  she  remembered  that  he 
had  been  prone  before  their  marriage.  He  settled 
himself  in  the  chair  before  the  fire,  with  the  whisky 
at  his  elbow,  and  mixed  her  a  stiff  drink. 

"  Look  here,  Polly,  don't  you  think  you  had 
better  be  sensible  ?  "  he  began.  "  Have  you  realised 
what  it  will  mean  to  you  if  I  go  away  ?  " 

"  But  why  go,  my  dearest  ?  "  said  Polly.  "  I  don't 
want  you  to  go." 

"  But  it  -is  you  who  are  sending  me  away.  If  you 
won't  do  your  share,  our  life  together  is  simply 
impossible.  I  am  too  ill  to  pinch  and  scrape  ;  my 
nerves  won't  stand  it." 

Polly  no  longer  reacted  to  her  husband's  nerves. 
She  said  nothing  for  a  while.  For  some  reason, 
for  which  she  could  not  account,  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  her  married  life  she  felt  her  heart 
growing  harder  the  more  reasonable  he  became 
to  her.  Formerly  the  slightest  display  of  kindli- 
ness on  his  part  had  evoked  a  disproportionate 
response  in  herself.  But  it  was  not  so  to-night. 
And  the  more  she  drank,  the  more  deeply  she  felt 
herself  wronged.  The  blow  he  had  aimed  at  her 
pride  had  struck  home.  He  had  been  clever  in  his 
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choice  of  what  would  cut  her  to  the  quick,  successful 
in  his  cruelty.  But  his  success  had  not  had  the 
effect  which  he  anticipated. 

"It's  no  good,  Harry,"  she  remarked  at  last. 
"  You  ask  too  much  of  me.  I  want  you  to  stay. 
I'll  go  on  doing  the  best  I  can,  though  I  have 
quarrelled  with  almost  all  my  friends  on  your 
account.  But  I'm  not  going  to  ask  Bill  Loftus  for 
money  to  pay  your  debts.  It  would  be  an  admission, 
for  one  thing,  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
what  you  said  to  me.  And  there  is  no  foundation 
for  it." 

Harrison-Biggs  sighed,  deeply  aggrieved. 

"  Well,  we've  made  a  poor  job  of  it,  Polly.  It's 
no  good  going  on  like  this.  I  must  pack  up  my 
things.  I  have  to  get  off  to-morrow  evening.  I'm 
going  abroad.  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  meet 
again.  I'm  sorry.  I  might  have  got  over  the 
insults  of  your  parents,  and  your  various  un- 
pleasant faults,  if  you  had  only  done  your  fair  share 
to  keep  things  going.  But  since  you  have  failed  in 
this,  and  are  no  longer  even  willing  to  help  as  you 
ought  to,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done.  You 
are  driving  me  away  from  my  home,  separating  me 
from  my  daughter." 

"  Oh,  Harry,  I'm  not,"  said  Polly.  "  You  know 
it  isn't  true." 

His  air  of  extreme  virtue,  of  having  been  grossly 
ill-used  and  misjudged,  was  beginning  at  last  to 
have  its  effect  on  her.  Yet  on  the  essential  point 
she  could  not  weaken.  Harrison-Biggs  sighed  once 
again. 

"  Well,  there  is  nothing  for  it.  This  is  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  I  bear  you  no  ill-will.  I  hope  you 
will  be  happy.  I  will  write  you  a  letter  making 
ii 
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over  to  you  the  contents  of  the  house.  All  I  will 
take  away  with  me  are  just  my  personal  belong- 
ings." 

He  got  up  and  wrote  the  letter.  All  the  time, 
miserable  as  she  felt,  Polly  could  not  help  thinking 
that  he  was  behaving  exactly  like  the  "  heavy 
lead  "  in  the  Third  Act.  At  intervals,  when  she 
looked  at  him,  she  felt  an  absurd  desire  to  giggle. 
On  the  stage,  like  Garrick,  he  was  "  simple,  natural, 
affecting  "  ;  and  it  was  only  "  when  he  was  off  he 
was  acting."  In  his  home  there  were  occasions 
(particularly  when  he  desired  to  be  impressive) 
when  he  was  a  remarkably  poor  actor.  This  evening, 
when  he  was  doing  his  "  grand  departure  scene," 
Polly  thought  him  at  his  most  absurd. 

"  Here  is  the  letter,"  he  said,  towering  above  her, 
his  brow  knitted,  his  shoulders  thrown  back,  and  his 
head  up  so  that  the  gallery  should  see  him. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Polly  simply.  "  D'you  want 
me  to  start  packing  for  you  now,  or  will  the  morning 
do?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  collect  the  bulk  of  my  belongings 
now,  H  it  will  not  inconvenience  you  too  much  to 
help  me." 

Polly  recognised  one  of  her  husband's  terrible 
"polite  "  moods,  and  got  up  without  a  word.  For 
two  weary  hours  she  went  over  the  house  with 
him — moving  as  quietly  as  possible  lest  poor  Susie 
Pork  should  be  awakened — picking  up  and  collect- 
ing all  his  numerous  coats,  sticks,  hats,  and  per- 
sonal belongings.  At  last  she  escaped  to  her  room, 
leaving  him  alone  with  his  drink,  to  enjoy  in  solitude 
his  exquisite  emotions  at  the  prospect  of  deserting 
the  wife  whom  he  had  sworn  to  cherish.  She  knew 
how  tremendously  he  would  enjoy  them,  sitting 
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there.      When  the  whisky  bottle  was  three  parts 
empty,  tears  would  gather  in  his  eyes. 

On  the  following  day  and  all  through  Sunday 
morning  she  was  too  busy  packing  for  him  to  have 
time  to  think.  He  would  not  tell  her  where  he  was 
going.  He  seemed  incapable  of  making  any  arrange- 
ments, of  doing  anything.  His  face  was  puffy 
and  his  hands  shook,  and  he  kept  walking  nervously 
about  the  house,  talking  aimlessly  to  Nannie,  or 
kissing  his  daughter  with  a  convulsive  display  of 
affection.  At  last,  after  he  had  absorbed  a  great 
many  drinks,  when  Polly  was  nearly  dropping  with 
fatigue,  his  numerous  suit-cases  were  got  on  to  a 
taxi  and  he  was  driven  off  to  his  Club.  He  insisted 
on  kissing  Polly  good-bye.  She  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  that  embrace.  When  the  taxi  had 
gone,  she  turned  back  wearily  into  the  sitting- 
room.  There  was  still  half  a  bottle  of  whisky  left 
undrunk.  She  filled  a  wineglass  with  the  neat 
spirit  and  gulped  it  down. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

POLLY'S  favourite  pawnshop  was  in  a  turning  off 
High  Street,  Camden  Town.  She  liked  the  walk 
to  it  past  Lord's,  with  its  memories  of  bygone  Eton 
and  Harrow  cricket  matches  to  which  she  had  been 
taken  by  Aunt  Vi  and  a  big  party  of  cousins.  She 
used  to  think  of  the  large  strawberry  ices  which  all 
the  young  cousins  bought  her,  to  recall  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  cricket  ball  when  the  bat  struck  it, 
the  light  and  colour  of  the  cricket  field,  the  white 
flannels  on  the  green  grass,  the  crowds  of  gaily 
dressed  people  looking  on,  the  groups  of  old  friends 
chatting  together  who  perhaps  only  met  on  this 
occasion.  Dreaming  of  the  past — an  evil,  but  in 
Polly's  case  a  soothing  habit — would  carry  her 
well  along  the  road  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
Regent's  Canal  till  it  passes  the  gates  of  the  Zoo. 
Here  a  fresh  crop  of  memories  were  revived.  Polly 
loved  the  Zoo.  As  a  child  she  used  to  be  taken  there 
surreptitiously  by  Lord  Cumnor  on  Sunday  after- 
noons and  given  prodigious  teas.  The  old  man 
was  specially  interested  in  birds,  and  had  presented 
several  rare  specimens.  And  as  Polly  went  by, 
hugging  her  little  bundle  for  the  pawnbroker,  she 
would  think  of  the  melancholy,  noble  faces  of  the 
eagles  perched  in  their  great  domed  cages,  of  the 
condors,  and  the  owls  who  always  lurked  in  the 
twilight  at  the  backs  of  their  homes  trying  to  pretend 

they  were  stuffed.    By  this  time,  before  she  had 
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finished  thinking  about  the  owls,  she  was  hi  the  busy 
street  leading  down  to  the  Camden  Town  Tube 
Station,  where  her  pawnbroker  resided.  He  had 
a  way  with  him,  this  pawnbroker.  Unlike  more 
select  establishments,  where  thin,  wolf-like  Hebrews 
loll  behind  then:  counters  and  insult  the  unhappy 
Christians  who  timidly  present  inferior  watches — 
tremulously  asking  for  three  times  the  amount 
which  they  expect  to  receive — the  pawnshop  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Carp  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  good 
humour.  Once  the  ice  was  broken,  Polly  loved 
it.  As  she  knew  the  value  of  nothing,  her  expedi- 
tions to  Mr.  Carp  had  all  the  attraction  of  a  great 
adventure.  She  would  select  an  armful  of  things 
at  haphazard  from  out  of  the  house  and  make  them 
up  into  a  very  amateurish  parcel  and  present  them 
breathlessly  for  inspection.  .  .  . 

A  discarded  coat  and  skirt,  a  worn-out  pair  of 
shoes,  an  ivory  paper-knife,  and  a  cut-glass  scent 
bottle  with  a  silver  top  (one  of  her  few  remaining 
wedding  presents)  made  up  the  bundle  which  she 
took  to  him  one  sunny  morning  about  two  months 
after  her  husband's  departure.  The  little  rabbit- 
hutches  were  very  congested  when  she  reached 
the  shop,  for  it  was  a  Monday,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood  carrying  then*  neat  bundles  wrapped 
up  in  bed-ticking  had  not  all  been  able  to  find  room. 

"  I  'ate  Monday  mornings,  I  do,"  said  a  youngish 
woman  with  fair  hair,  looking  curiously  at  Polly, 
and  by  her  engaging  grin  displaying  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  most  important  of  her  front  teeth  were 
absent. 

Polly  had  the  same  hopeless  taste  for  the  lower 
orders  that  she  had  for  salt  kippers.  Harrison- 
Biggs  had  spent  five  years  trying  to  cure  her  of  it, 
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but  in  vain.  She  returned  the  woman's  smile, 
and  said  it  was  always  Monday  morning  for  her. 
"  I  keep  on  putting  things  in,  but  I've  never  got 
anything  out  yet,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall." 

Polly's  new  friend  got  into  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment at  this  revelation.  "  But  why  don't  you  sell 
the  tickets  ?  "  she  said.  "  There's  them  as  buys 
tickets ;  and  old  Carp  don't  give  no  more  than  a 
third  of  what  the  things  are  worth." 

Polly  pondered  this  for  some  time. 

"  Of  course,  I  always  hope  my  ship  will  come 
home,"  she  said. 

"  To  be  sure,  miss,  I  hope  it  will.  It  isn't  right 
for  a  lady  like  you  for  to  be  coming  to  these  sort 
of  places." 

"  I'm  not  a  '  miss,'  I'm  a  '  mum,'  "  Polly  observed, 
drawing  herself  up. 

"  Well  I  never,  miss,  and  to  think  of  that  now  ! 
I  shouldn't  'ave  said  you  was  twenty." 

"  I've  been  married  six  years,"  said  Polly. 

Her  friend's  reply  was  disconcerting.  "  Ah,  then, 
'tis  easy  to  see  you've  had  a  soft  and  happy 
time  of  it  until  now.  Six  years  of  married 
life  makes  a  deal  o'  difference  to  the  likes  of  us, 
what  wif  the  babies  and  all." 

The  rabbit-hutch  in  front  of  them  at  this  moment 
disgorged  its  occupants  —  stout,  red-faced  women 
dressed  in  black,  breathing  stertorously  and  clutch- 
ing their  shillings  and  their  tickets  —  and  Polly 
and  her  companion  took  the  vacant  places. 

"  Same  again,  Mrs.  Bryan  ? "  remarked  Mr. 
Carp,  pulling  his  beard  and  glancing  at  Polly's 
friend.  Without  waiting  for  her  reply,  he  turned 
his  head  to  the  boy  who  sat  at  a  desk  with^a  little 
dish  of  sand  by  the  inkpot,  and  called  out,  "  Two 
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pair  of  sheets,  one  pair  gent's  boots,  twelve  shilling^ 
Mrs.  Bryan." 

"  Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Carp,"  called  out  Mrs.  Bryan. 
"  I  told  you  I  wouldn't  take  twelve  shillings.  Them 
sheets  cost  a  pound  apiece,  and  the  boots  twelve 
and  sixpence,  and  they're  as  good  as  new.  I  told 
you  last  time  as  I  wasn't  going  to  take  twelve 
shillings  no  longer.  It's  sixteen  shillings  I  want." 

"  Now  look  here,  Mrs.  Bryan,"  said  Mr.  Carp 
plaintively.  "  Twelve  shillings  is  as  good  a  price 
as  you'll  get.  And  if  you  don't  believe  me  you  can 
go  elsewhere.  Now  make  up  your  mind." 

"  That's  a  nice  way  to  treat  a  reg'lar  customer," 
said  Mrs.  Bryan  in  great  excitement,  her  voice 
rising  almost  to  a  shriek.  "  Five  years  I've  been 
a-coming  here,  always  a-taking  my  things  out  reg'lar 
on  a  Saturday  morning.  And  now  'e  tells  me  I 
can  go  elsewhere  !  " 

"  Thirteen  and  sixpence,  Mrs.  Bryan,"  said  Mr. 
Carp  wearily,  to  the  small  boy  at  the  desk.  Taking 
Mrs.  Bryan's  bundle,  he  shot  it  quickly  down  the 
slippery  counter  to  another  assistant,  who  affixed 
the  ticket  to  it  and  sent  it  upstairs  in  the  lift. 

"  Now,  miss !  "  said  Mr.  Carp,  turning  to  Polly, 
with  a  bland  smile. 

Polly  opened  her  little  parcel,  displaying  the 
terribly  old  suit,  the  shoes,  the  cut-glass  scent- 
bottle,  and  the  paper-knife.  They  looked  a  poor 
lot,  she  reflected  dismally !  She  looked  across  at 
Mr.  Carp  with  blue  Irish  eyes,  liquid  and  roguish. 
Mr.  Carp  began  to  wilt  under  them  as  he  pursed 
up  his  mouth  in  professional  disparagement. 

"  That's  a  nice  scent-bottle,"  said  Polly,  with 
reckless  courage,  really  thinking  it  too  hideous  for 
words. 
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Mr.  Carp  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  admit  that 
it  was  nice.  "  There  ought  to  be  two  on  'em, 
though,"  he  contended.  "  One  on  each  side  like." 

"  It  was  a  wedding  present,"  said  Polly,  feeling 
vaguely  that  this  might  enhance  its  value.  She  could 
not  bring  herself  to  say  anything  about  the  ivory 
paper-knife  with  which  her  husband  had  once  nearly 
blinded  her.  There  was  still  a  scar  on  her  neck  in 
the  place  where  his  blow  had  caught  her.  She 
loathed  that  paper-knife. 

"  I  should  'a'  gone  into  the  front  shop  with  them 
nice  things  if  I'd  been  you,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Bryan 
sotto  voce.  She  was  still  waiting  for  her  135.  6d., 
and  full  of  happiness  at  having  successfully  bounced 
Mr.  Carp  into  giving  her  the  extra  eighteenpence. 

"  Well,  how  much  d'you  want  for  these,  miss  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Carp. 

Polly  stared  at  him  blankly.  "  Well,"  she  said, 
"  I  want  as  much  as  ever  you  can  lend  me " 

"  Ask  four  poun',"  whispered  Mrs.  Bryan  in  her 
ear,  giving  her  a  violent  nudge  at  the  same  time. 
(Mrs.  Bryan  had  noticed  gold  on  the  handle  of  the 
paper-knife.) 

"  I  think  four  pounds  would  be  about  right," 
Polly  continued,  with  a  grateful  look  at  her  friend. 

"  Four  pounds  !  "  said  Mr.  Carp,  raising  his  eye- 
brows. He  picked  up  the  paper-knife  and  reflected 
that  Polly  might  conceivably  have  purchased  it, 
and  therefore  might  be  aware  of  its  value  ;  then 
cleared  his  throat  and  said  that  three  was  the  most 
he  could  do. 

Polly  gasped,  but  no  words  came. 

"  Well,  we'll  make  it  three  pounds  five,  then. 
What  name  ?  Mrs.  Harrison  !  One  lady's  suit, 
one  pair  lady's  walking  shoes,  one  cut-glass  scent- 
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bottle,  one  ivory  paper-knife,  three  pounds  five 
shillings;  Mrs.  Harrison." 

"  I  thought  he  meant  three  shillings  at  first," 
said  Polly  to  her  friend. 

"  'Sh !  "  said  Mrs.  Bryan.  "  'E'll  'ear  you.  I 
could  see  them  was  vallyble  by  looking  at  'is  face. 
I  know  old  Carp's  face.  'E  can't  deceive  me,  Carp 
can't !  " 

Some  more  people  now  opened  the  door  of  the 
little  compartment  —  these  little  wooden  boxes 
always  made  Polly  think  of  confessionals  in  a 
Catholic  church — and  as  the  youth  had  now  written 
out  the  tickets  and  Mr.  Carp  had  taken  the  money 
from  the  till,  Polly  and  her  companion  departed. 

"  My  little  boy's  that  bad  with  the  jaundiss," 
said  Mrs.  Bryan.  "  Orl  yeller  like  'is  face  is.  Bryan 
calls  'im  a  Chinaman  'e  does.  I'm  afraid  we're  going 
to  lose  'im.  I  lost  two.  One  was  a  little  girl. 
She  got  took  with  the  gripes  and  went  off  sudden  !  " 

"  Oh  dear,  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Polly,  the  manorial 
instinct  asserting  itself.  She  already  visualised 
bowls  of  soup.  Polly  could  never  quite  realise  that 
she  was  actually  anything  more  than  "  temporarily 
embarrassed."  Her  instinct  for  bestowing  largess 
never  deserted  her,  and  she  had  the  knack — the  most 
rare  of  all  the  signs  of  good  breeding — of  being 
able  to  help  people  without  in  any  way  offending 
the  most  sensitive  amour-propre.  "  Do  let  me  come 
and  see  him,  may  I  ?  "  she  went  on.  "  I'm  sure 
I  could  make  him  all  right.  I  cured  a  little  boy 
of  jaundice  once  before." 

"  Well,  miss,  if  it  ain't  taking  you  out  of  your  way, 
I  should  be  reel  glad.  The  doctor  'e's  too  busy  for 
the  likes  of  us.  'E  gave  'im  a  bottle  of  medicine. 
It  looked  orl  right.  Dark  red  it  was.  But  it  ain't 
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done  'im  no  good.  'E  don't  seem  to  fancy  'is  food 
don't  Johnny.  And  it  ain't  no  good  givin'  'im 
callowmel.  Nothin'  don't  seem'^to  be"' able  to  move 
'im.  It's  an  eenemer  'e  wants  reelly.  But  them 
things  cost  so  much." 

Polly  drank  in  all  these  details  eagerly,  and  by  the 
time  she  reached  the  depressed  little  street  where 
was  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Bryan  rented  a  two-pair 
front,  she  had  evolved  a  complete  plan  of  campaign. 
The  spectacle  which  Johnny  presented,  when  she 
reached  Mrs.  Bryan's  bare  but  reasonably  clean 
apartment,  was  one  which  perhaps  only  a  woman  or 
a  doctor  could  have  faced  without  flinching.  He 
looked  like  a  little  yellow  mummy.  The  peevishness 
of  a  dying  animal  brooded  in  his  lack-lustre  eye. 

"  You  see  I've  kep'  the  blankets,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Bryan  with  pride,  when  about  an  hour  later 
— after  having  spent  a  good  many  shillings  at  the 
chemist's  and  purchased  and  operated  the  hitherto 
unobtainable  "eenemer" — Polly  was  preparing  to 
depart.  "  Them's  wot  I  always  get  the  best  prices 
for.  .  .  .  And  wot  with  Bryan  being  out  of  work, 
and  the  summery  weather  and  all.  .  .  .  But  Johnny, 
'e  shivers  so,  poor  little  mite.  I  'adn't  the  'eart 
to  take  'em,  and  that's  the  treuth." 

"  Good  Lord !  "  said  Polly.  "  Can  you  get  any- 
thing on  blankets  ?  I've  got  tons  of  blankets  I 
don't  use  in  my  house.  I  wish  I  could  pawn  some 
of  the  furniture.  But  I  should  have  to  get  a  cart, 
shouldn't  I  ?  I  couldn't  very  well  carry  a  chest  of 
drawers  !  " 

Polly  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter  at  the  thought 
of  herself  staggering  to  Mr.  Carp's  bent  double 
under  some  enormous  article  .of  furniture.  "I 
might  hire  a  little  trolly,  though,"  she  reflected, 
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"  and  push  some  things  along  in  the  early  morn- 
ing." 

But  Mrs.  Bryan  saw  nothing  humorous  in  the 
subject  ;  for  her  these  matters  were  among  the 
horrors  of  everyday  life  to  which  it  was  necessary 
to  give  the  most  serious  consideration.  After  she 
had  thanked  Polly  most  warmly  for  her  kindness, 
and  for  what  seemed  the  miraculous  success  of  her 
ministrations  (already  Johnny  was  looking  about 
him  with  a  great  deal  more  animation  than  he  had 
shown  for  the  past  fortnight),  she  said  to  Polly, 
with  a  certain  diffidence  : 

"  If  I  might  make  so  bold,  miss,  the  best  way  for  a 
lady  like  you  to  raise  money  on  furniture  is  by  what 
they  call  a  '  bill  of  sale.'  Only  the  rent  'as  to  be 
paid.  You  can't  owe  no  rent  when  you  'as  a  bill  of 
sale.  And  of  course  the  tradesmen  get  to  'ear  of 
it.  All  the  same,  it  might  be  convenient  like.  My 
'usband,  'e  knows  a  gentleman  in  a  solicitor's 
office,  wot  lends  money  like  that.  It  ain't  far  from 
'ere,  if  you'd  like  me  to  go  round  with  you  ?  " 

Polly  jumped  at  this  offer.  She  had  the  foggiest 
notion  of  what  a  bill  of  sale  consisted  in ;  but  it 
seemed  likely  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  tiresome 
journeyings  to  Mr.  Carp,  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mrs.  Bryan  resumed  her  bonnet,  and  together 
they  set  forth  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Molyneux 
and  Mencken,  in  Prince  Albert  Road.  Eventually  a 
sleek-looking,  white-faced  man,  dressed  in  a  reddish 
brown  suit  and  wearing  a  large  diamond  ring  on  one 
finger,  came  out  to  them  in  the  dirty  waiting-room. 
His  name  was  Pond.  Mrs.  Bryan  conducted  the 
conversation,  with  a  tremendous  display  of  savoir- 
faire,  while  Polly  looked  on  with  amused  eyes  and 
a  terrible  temptation  to  giggle.  Eventually  it  was 
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arranged  that  Mr.  Pond  should  call  that  evening  at 
Laburnum  Road  and  take  an  inventory  of  its 
contents. 

Polly  returned  home  in  triumph,  buying  some 
flowers  for  Eleanor  and  some  cigarettes  for  herself 
en  route.  The  servants  had  been  making  scenes 
for  their  wages ;  but  now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Pond,  she 
would  be  able  to  pay  them  and  get  rid  of  them. 
All  the  week  she  had  been  sunk  in  depression,  but 
to-day  was  one  of  her  "  good  "  days.  Things  would 
look  up.  She  entered  the  house  singing,  and  took 
the  flowers  straight  up  to  the  nursery. 

The  amount  she  was  able  to  borrow  through  Mr. 
Pond  was  £50,  and  with  this  sum  she  paid  Nannie 
and  Anne  their  arrears  of  wages  and  dismissed 
them.  Something  would  surely  turn  up  !  But 
her  elation  on  receiving  Mr.  Pond's  cheque  quickly 
wore  out,  and  when  the  servants  had  gone  from  the 
house — leaving  it  with  insults  on  their  lips  for  the 
mistress  who  had  treated  them  with  unvarying 
consideration  and  kindness — a  feeling  of  impending 
doom  came  over  her.  The  rats  had  deserted  the 
sinking  ship  !  She  did  not  know  where  to  turn  or 
what  to  do.  Her  parents  were  in  England  now, — 
they  had  taken  a  furnished  house  at  Blackstone 
in  order  to  be  near  Molly, — and  Polly  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  her  mother  telling  her  of  Harry's  departure 
and  of  the  bill  of  sale,  and  begging  for  help.  The 
reply  was  characteristic. 

"  MY  DARLING  CHILD," — wrote  Lady  Prendergast, 
— "  I  am  so  deeply  grieved  to  hear  your  sad  news, 
and  so  wish  I  could  do  something  to  help  you.  I 
think  your  wisest  plan  would  be  to  give  up  the 
house  and  take  inexpensive  rooms  somewhere. 
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Then  perhaps  you  could  get  a  situation  as  a  governess, 
which  would  help  to  tide  things  over  until  Harry 
comes  back.  I  see  from  the  newspapers  that  he  is 
touring  in  America  with  a  very  successful  play.  I 
feel  sure  he  will  do  the  right  thing  if  you  let  him 
know  exactly  how  you  are  placed.  We  see  a  good 
deal  of  Molly  and  Gilbert,  but  this  house  is  not  very 
comfortable,  and  the  Guv'nor  has  had  a  bad  attack 
of  gout.  I  hope  dear  little  Eleanor  is  well.  Fondest 
love,  darling. — Your  loving  mother, 

"  JANEY  PRENDERGAST." 

"  So  that's  that,"  said  Polly  to  herself,  throwing 
the  letter  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  Her  de- 
pression was  increased  by  the  fact  that  Bill,  to 
whom  she  had  also  written,  had  not  replied.  It  was 
not  until  the  days  added  up  into  weeks,  and  still  no 
answer  came  from  him,  that  she  realised  how  im- 
plicitly, at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she  had  been 
relying  on  him  through  all  her  difficulties.  Her 
health  was  beginning  to  give  way  under  the  strain 
of  her  anxieties.  The  past  two  or  three  months 
had  been  one  prolonged  agony.  Every  day,  from 
somewhere,  she  had  had  to  find  money  to  feed  her 
child  and  herself,  and  to  satisfy  the  servants.  And 
every  day  it  had  been  more  difficult.  Mr.  Pond's 
£50  was  the  final  effort.  She  had  already  exhausted 
the  generosity  of  every  friend  and  relative  she  pos- 
sessed in  London  on  her  husband's  behalf.  There 
was  no  one  now  to  whom  she  could  bring  herself 
to  apply  except  her  parents.  Why  was  it  that  Bill 
didn't  write  to  her  ?  Every  day  the  duns  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  their  knocks  became  louder  and 
louder,  their  insults  more  and  more  reckless.  There 
was  only  Polly  to  open  to  them  now.  She  had  to 
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face  them  whether  she  felt  equal  to  them  or  not. 
There  was  no  escape.  With  this  constant  strain  on 
her  nerves  she  began  once  more  to  seek  comfort  in 
too  much  whisky,  and  as  soon  as  Eleanor  had  been 
put  to  bed,  she  used  to  sit  in  her  lonely  room  trying 
to  shut  out  thought  with  drink  and  penny  novels. 
After  a  time,  sleep  would  only  come  to  her  when 
she  was  half-intoxicated. 

At  last  there  came  the  day,  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  when  she  was  reduced  to  her  last  pound. 
She  wrote  again  to  her  mother,  telling  her  exactly 
the  situation  and  begging  to  be  allowed  to  bring 
Eleanor  with  her  down  to  Blackstone.  "  My 
health  is  all  to  pieces,"  she  wrote.  "  Do  let  me 
come  and  stay  with  you  for  a  week  or  two,  while 
I  am  deciding  what  to  do." 

To  this  Lady  Prendergast  replied  with  a  letter 
full  of  affection,  saying  she  was  heart-broken  at 
having  to  refuse  Polly,  but  there  wasn't  any  spare 
room  in  the  house.  Poor  father  had  the  gout 
again  very  badly  and  needed  careful  nursing  ! 

Polly  did  not  bother  to  read  the  letter  as  far  as  the 
"  fondest  love  "  with  which  it  ended.  It  was  now 
more  than  three  months  since  her  husband  had 
deserted  her.  Her  mother  must  have  realised  the 
horrors  which  she  had  gone  through,  the  dangers 
to  which  she  had  been  exposed.  But  instead  of 
taking  her  home  again  and  helping  her  to  try  to 
make  something  of  her  life  before  it  was  too  late, 
before  all  her  youth  had  slipped  away  from  her, 
she  made  excuses  and  sent  fondest  love.  With 
Eleanor  sitting  contentedly  on  her  lap,  and  the 
August  sunshine  pouring  through  the  open  window, 
Polly  thought  of  the  ball  at  the  hotel  at  Val  St. 
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Andr6,  of  her  coming-out  frock,  and  again  of  her 
mother's  refusal  to  let  her  come  tojLondon  when 
the  Duchess  of  Stretton  invited  her.  Those  things 
had  happened  before  she  had  given  her  family  any 
ground  of  complaint  against  her  by  making  her 
foolish  marriage.  To  one  who  had  been  all  her  life 
so  prodigal  of  love,  this  hardness  in  her  own  mother 
was  doubly  bitter.  And  now  even  Bill  seemed  to 
have  deserted  her.  But  it  couldn't  be  true.  Her 
letter  must  have  gone  astray  !  She  would  go  round 
to  Nelson  Square  and  find  out  what  had  happened 
to  him.  She  was  sitting  in  the  nursery  when  she 
arrived  at  this  decision.  She  got  up,  depositing 
Eleanor  on  the  floor,  and  told  her  that  they  were 
to  pay  a  visit  to  godfather.  Eleanor  busied  herself 
at  once  with  the  question  of  her  costume,  deciding, 
amongst  other  things,  on  wearing  her  white  fur  cap. 

"  But,  my  darling,"  said  Polly,  "  it's  much  too 
hot.  It's  August.  Why  not  wear  your  nice 
white  summer  cap,  honey  ?  It's  so  much  cooler  !  " 

Eleanor  was  obdurate.  Actually,  her  white 
fur  cap  was  the  head-dress  in  which  of  all  others 
she  looked  most  adorable,  and,  winter  or  summer, 
she  intended  to  wear  it. 

"Very  well,  obstinate  little  thing,"  said  Polly, 
bowing  to  the  inevitable. 

Having  arrayed  Eleanor  for  conquest  and  dressed 
herself  "  for  the  street,"  as  the  Americans  say,  she 
took  her  daughter's  hand  and  descended  to  the 
front  door.  Before  she  reached  it,  there  came  a 
ring  at  the  bell  and  a  sharp  rat-tat.  Polly's  heart 
sank.  Sending  Eleanor  upstairs  again,  she  pre- 
pared to  face  the  unknown  enemy.  It  was  her 
landlord,  an  elderly  and  extremely  mean  individual 
named  M'Pherson,  who  lived  a  few  doors  farther 
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down  on  the  same  side  of  the  road.  He  was  a 
retired  bootmaker,  who  for  some  reason  or  other 
had  purchased  house  property  in  St.  John's  Wood. 
The  proposal  he  made  was  that  he  would  very 
generously  let  Polly  off  the  remaining  three  years 
of  her  lease  if  she  would  vacate  the  premises  within 
seven  days.  As  she  had  not  the  means  even  to 
buy  food  for  any  longer  period,  Polly  inwardly 
consented ;  but  she  refused  to  give  the  man  a 
definite  answer,  and  told  him  she  would  write  that 
evening.  She  still  nourished  the  hope  that  some 
fairy  prince  would  turn  up  at  the  last  moment  and 
effect  her  rescue.  She  hated  removals.  The  house, 
in  spite  of  all  its  associations,  was  very  dear  to 
her.  It  was  a  home  of  a  sort,  one  of  the  very  few 
she  had  ever  known.  She  hated  leaving  it.  The 
landlord  delayed  Polly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  gone  she  set  off  with  Eleanor 
to  pay  her  surprise  visit  at  Nelson  Square.  All 
the  way  on  the  omnibus  she  sat  wondering  what  on 
earth  could  have  happened  to  Bill  Loftus.  During 
the  months  which  had  elapsed  since  her  husband's 
departure — she  had  learnt  since  that  he  was  openly 
living  with  Alice  Hofman,  and  rumours  of  the 
success  of  his  tour  had  reached  her  ears — the  dazed 
feeling  of  emptiness,  of  having  nothing  to  think 
about,  which  had  first  come  over  her,  had  been 
followed  by  an  increasing  longing  for  the  comfort 
of  Bill's  presence.  She  no  longer  made  any  attempt 
to  disguise  from  herself  the  fact  that  she  still  loved 
him — as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  than  ever.  But  now 
that  her  husband's  desertion  seemed  to  have  given 
her  the  right  to  claim  that  love,  he  had  remained 
silent  and  had  not  come  near  her.  She  reached  at 
last  the  gloomy  house  in  Nelson  Square  at  the  top 
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of  which  his  studio,  was  situated,  and  rang  the 
bell.  A  furious  altercation  could  be  heard  coming 
from  the  hall  of  the  house,  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  evidently  in  a  great  rage  with  one  another. 
The  door  opened  at  last,  and  a  slatternly  female 
with  her  hair  in  curling-irons  appeared.  She  looked 
red  and  angry.  Behind  her  was  a  man  in  shirt 
sleeves,  presumably  her  husband. 

"  Is  Mr.  Loftus  at  home  ?  "  Polly  inquired. 

"  No,  'e  ain't,"  said  the  woman.  "  Been  gone 
these  three  months !  "  Then,  slamming  the  door 
in  Polly's  face,  she  resumed  the  wordy  warfare 
with  her  lord. 

Polly  stood  on  the  dirty  steps  disconsolate,  then 
took  Eleanor's  little  hand  and  turned  sadly  away. 
So  Bill  had  disappeared  without  a  word !  It  was 
the  last  straw. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

WHEN  Polly  got  back  to  Laburnum  Road,  she  found 
Mr.  Pond  waiting  for  her  in  the  untidy  front  garden 
of  her  house.  He  did  not  bother  to  raise  his  hat, 
but  stared  at  her  insolently,  as  if  he  were  appraising 
some  shop-soiled  article  that  was  going  cheap.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  been  in  communication  with 
thejandlord  and  had  come  to  inform  Polly  of  the 
fact  that  he  must  remove  the  furniture  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday,  if  that  would  be  convenient  to  her, 
as  the  interest  on  the  money  had  not  been  paid. 

"  I  shall  lose  money  on  it,"  he  said.  "  There 
isn't  £50  worth  of  furniture  in  the  house,  not  when  it 
comes  to  an  auction." 

Polly  said  nothing,  she  was  too  tired.  But  that 
night  she  again  wrote  to  Lady  Prendergast,  telling 
her  mother  that  she  was  to  be  "  sold  up  "  on  the 
following  Wednesday.  Then  she  sought  comfort 
in  the  only  way  she  knew. 

When  Wednesday  morning  came,  Polly  had  55.  6d. 
left,  after  buying  Eleanor's  breakfast,  and  her 
instincts  of  hospitality  asserting  themselves,  she 
purchased  half  a  bottle  of  Johnny  Walker's  whisky 
and  two  syphons  of  soda-water.  With  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  she  dispatched  a  long 
telegram  to  her  mother. 

Mr.  M'Pherson  and  Mr.  Pond  arrived  together, 
shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  and  the  furniture  vans 
turned  up  a  few  minutes  later. 
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Polly  had  spent  all  night  packing,  and  her  clothes 
and  belongings  filled  half  a  dozen  trunks  and  suit- 
cases. She  had  (on  Mrs.  Bryan's  advice)  packed 
some  of  the  bed-linen  and  the  blankets  separately, 
with  a  view  to  taking  them  to  Mr.  Carp.  Mr.  Pond 
and  Mr.  MTherson  treated  Polly  as  something 
little  better  than  a  criminal ;  sat  down  in  the  arm- 
chairs ;  remarked  that  "  thel stuff/'  wasn't  worth 
much ;  and  then  began  to  settle  their  own  business. 
Mr.  M'Pherson  required  arrears  of  rent  to  be  paid 
before  he  would  allow  Mr.  Pond  to  remove  Polly's 
possessions.  Mr.  Pond  reluctantly  agreed  (as  Mr. 
MTherson  had  the  law  on  his  side)  and  began  to 
write  a  cheque. 

"  Let  me  make  you  both  a  whisky  and  soda," 
Polly  interposed  unexpectedly.  "  It's  tiring  work 
selling  people  up,  I  dare  say,"  she  added,  with  her 
old  engaging  grin. 

Mr.  MTherson  looked  up,  puzzled  and  suspicious, 
like  a  wolf  invited  by  its  victim  to  take  another 
bite ;  Mr.  Pond's  big  white  face  slowly  became 
animated.  He  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

"  Well,  that's  very  civil  of  you,  Mrs.  Biggs.  Very 
civil  indeed,  I  may  say." 

Polly  had  already  poured  out  the  whiskies.  They 
were  of  generous  proportions.  Mr.  MTherson  ab- 
sorbed his  without  a  murmur  :  he  found  it  good. 

"  It's  sad  work  for  a  landlord,  this  is,"  he  remarked. 
"  Very  sad  work  indeed.  I  hate  it.  But  I  have  my 
own  family  to  think  of,  you  know.  And  perhaps 
it's  best  for  you  in  the  end,  being  let  off  the  lease." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  expect  so,"  said  Polly. 

The  two  men  began  to  mellow.  Polly  also  began 
to  mellow. 

By  the  time  the  foreman  of  the  removers  started 
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work  they  were  all  laughing  and  joking.  It  took  a 
surprisingly  short  time  to  dismantle  Polly's  poor 
little  home.  She  would  have  gone  and  left  the  men 
in  possession,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  telegram 
on  which  she  was  relying  had  not  yet  turned  up. 
She  had  wired  : 

"  Situation  absolutely  desperate.  Have  no  money 
and  nowhere  to  sleep  to-night.  House  sold  up. 
Please  wire  by  return.  POLLY." 

It  was  incredible  to  Polly  that  even  her  mother 
could  leave  such  an  appeal  unanswered.  But  the 
hours  went  by  and  nothing  came.  Polly  gave 
Eleanor  her  lunch  in  the  nursery  (which  had  not 
yet  been  emptied),  and  mixed  herself  another 
whisky  and  soda.  She  could  not  eat  anything. 
At  last,  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  telegram 
arrived  for  Polly's  dismissed  nurse,  Mrs.  Hopkins. 
It  ran  thus  • 

"  Please  bring  Eleanor  down  to  Blackstone  to- 
morrow 10.45  train  Waterloo.  Will  refund  expenses 

"  PRENDERGAST." 

If  Polly  could  have  murdered  her  mother  at  that 
moment,  she  would  have  done  so  gladly. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Mummy  ?  "  Eleanor  inquired. 

To  her,  the  events  of  the  day  presented  a  wholly 
unlooked-for  riot  of  amusement  and  diversion. 
She  could  not  understand  why  her  mother  was  not 
enjoying  it  too.  But  Polly  just  then  sat  with 
blanched  face  and  staring  eyes,  on  the  verge  of 
collapse.  It  was  only  the  heavy  step  of  Mr.  Pond 
on  the  stairs  outside  which  enabled  her  to  pull 
herself  together.  She  would  not  let  that  odious  man 
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see  her  give  way.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
try  to  raise  the  fare  down  to  Blackstone  at  Mr. 
Carp's. 

Mr.  Pond  agreeably  sent  one  of  the  men  to  fetch  a 
cab  for  her.  Polly's  lighter  luggage,  including  the 
package  of  bed-linen,  was  placed  upon  it,  and  she 
drove  away  from  her  home  in  the  glittering  sun- 
light of  the  August  afternoon.  At  Mr.  Carp's  she 
had  to  wait  a  long  while,  because  Mr.  Carp  was 
engaged.  At  last  she  presented  her  bundle.  She 
got  only  thirty  shillings  for  it.  It  was  one  of  Mr. 
Carp's  mean  days,  and  she  was  too  weak  to  argue 
with  him.  She  knew  if  only  Mrs.  Bryan  had  been 
there  to  help  her  she  would  have  extracted  at  least 
two  pounds.  As  a  final  effort  she  handed  over  her 
wedding-ring,  and  received  an  additional  seven  and 
sixpence  for  it.  She  went  back  to  the  cab  and 
drove  on  to  Waterloo.  She  felt  so  faint  when  she 
got  to  the  station  she  could  scarcely  drag  herself 
out  of  the  taxi.  She  gave  the  cabby  five  shillings. 
The  fares  to  Blackstone  for  herself  and  Eleanor 
came  to  thirty- two  and  tenpence.  The  train 
started  in  half  an  hour.  It  was  the  last  train  that 
day.  Polly  fumbled  in  her  pocket.  She  had  only 
thirty-two  and  sixpence,  two  halfpennies,  and  a 
penny  stamp.  She  appealed  to  the  individual 
behind  the  guichet,  who  was  in  a  bad  temper.  The 
people  following  her,  anxious  to  take  their  tickets 
for  a  train  that  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  raged 
behind  her  like  wild  beasts.  But  Polly  clung  like 
a  limpet  to  her  place.  She  would  not  move  without 
her  tickets.  Tears  of  weakness  and  helplessness 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  but  she  would  not  let  go. 
Relief  came  at  last  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
An  individual  who  had  been  watching  the  alter- 
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cation  from  a  distance,  moved  across  to  the  booking 
office  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.     He 
looked  like  a  gipsy  or  a  foreigner,  and  as  Polly 
gazed  up  at  him  his  big  face  seemed  full  of  extra- 
ordinary features.    She  stared  helplessly  at  these 
features.      He  had  a  long  nose,  sharpened   to  a 
point ;    black  eyebrows  that  slanted  upwards ;  a 
wide,  thin  mouth  ;  big  ears  ;  and  eyes  that  seemed 
sharp  as  gimlets  and  at  the  same  time  humorous. 
The  man  was  dressed  in  a  black  cloak,  like  a  priest's 
capa  nigra,  wore  a  black  hat  made  of  soft  felt  with 
a  wide  brim,  and  carried  in  one  hand  a  swollen 
carpet-bag,  and  in  the  other  a  stout  ash-plant  walk- 
ing stick.     Polly  explained  that  she  must  get  down  to 
Blackstone  that  day,  and  was  short  of  the  fare  by 
fourpence.     Eleanor   clutched  her   mother's  hand 
and   exploded   with   laughter.     She    was   wearing 
her  white  fur  cap,  so  she  did  not  care  what  happened. 
The  individual  with  the  features  brought  out  a 
leather  bag  from  his  trousers'  pocket,  opened  it  and 
extracted  fourpence. 

"  That's  soon  settled,"  he  remarked. 

Polly  thanked  him  almost  inaudibly,  and  was 
given  her  tickets.  The  crowds  behind  at  once 
pushed  into  her  vacant  place,  the  first  man  treading 
down  her  shoe  at  the  back  in  his  eagerness. 

"  I  hope  they  all  lose  their  blasted  trains,"  said 
Polly  viciously. 

The  man  with  the  pointed  nose  who  had  given 
her  the  fourpence  laughed  heartily.  For  the 
moment  Polly  had  forgotten  him. 

"  Well,  weren't  they  beasts  !  "  she  said. 

He  agreed  that  they  were. 

"  I'm  going  as  far  as  Castleton,"  he  observed. 
"  You'd  better  come  with  me  to  the  train." 
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He  took  Eleanor's  hand  and  led  the  way,  Polly 
trotting  along  after  him.  A  vague  porter,  non- 
plussed by  the  episode  of  the  fourpence  which  he 
had  witnessed,  and  at  the  same  time  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  Polly's  luggage,  followed  with 
his  little  truck.  Polly  was  much  too  tired  now 
to  pay  any  attention  to  him.  She  was  conscious 
only  that  she  had  the  ticket  to  Blackstone  for 
herself  and  Eleanor.  When  she  reached  the 
carriage  she  fell  asleep  with  her  arm  round  her 
daughter.  .  .  . 

She  was  dimly  conscious  of  Winchester,  and  of 
people  getting  in  or  out  of  the  carriage,  but  too 
tired  to  rouse  herself.  At  Salisbury  she  woke 
more  thoroughly,  for  Eleanor  pulled  at  her  and 
cried  :  "  Mummy,  he's  got  sandwidges  !  " 

"  He "  certainly  had  sandwiches.  As  Polly 
had  eaten  practically  nothing  all  day,  she  took  two 
of  them  and  felt  better.  She  also  absorbed  a  glass 
of  beer  which  was  offered  her.  It  was  night  now. 
In  the  feeble  illumination  of  the  railway  carriage 
she  could  scarcely  see  the  man's  face,  for  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  shadowed  it,  but  like  an  animal  she 
was  conscious  instinctively  of  his  benevolence. 

In  half  an  hour  the  train  drew  up  at  Castle  ton, 
where  Polly  had  to  change  for  the  local  train  which 
ran  down  into  Blackstone.  The  feeble  lights  of  the 
station  flickered,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim.  She  felt 
very  dizzy,  but  she  was  aware  of  holding  Eleanor's 
hand  on  one  side  and,  on  the  other,  of  having  her 
own  arm  held  in  a  tight  grip.  The  Blackstone 
train  was  already  waiting  at  the  side  platform.  A 
knot  of  farmers  stood  chattering  together,  in  the 
burring  West  Country  dialect,  by  the  open  doors  of 
the  carriages.  She  felt  herself  being  half  lifted,  half 
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pushed  into  a  third-class  compartment.  Eleanor 
was  hoisted  up  and  placed  beside  her.  Then  her 
light  luggage  was  handed  in  and  placed  on  the  rack. 

"  Now  you're  all  right  "  said  the  man,  laughing. 

Polly  had  just  enough  strength  to  thank  him, 
and  to  say  she  would  like  to  pay  him  back  his  four- 
pence,  if  he  would  tell  her  his  name. 

"  If  you  are  coming  into  Castle  ton,  miss,  ask  for 
the  Great  Blowfield,"  he  replied.  "  Me  and  Mrs. 
B.  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  !  " 

With  these  mysterious  words  the  Great  Blowfield 
departed,  leaving  Polly  in  a  state  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  in  which  she  dreamt  that  a  gigantic 
individual  appeared  before  her,  with  sweeping  wings 
growing  from  his  shoulders  and  a  carpet-bag  in 
his  hand,  and  that  he  said  to  her  in  a  loud  voice, 
handing  her  at  the  same  time  two  sandwiches  and  a 
glass  of  bitter  :  "  Polly,  I  am  your  Guardian  Angel, 
I  am  the  Great  Blowfield !  " 

A  sudden  jerk  roused  her  from  this  reverie.  She 
could  hear  the  jerk  continuing  carriage  by  carriage 
to  the  end  of  the  train  ;  the  engine  emitted  a  shriek  ; 
and  then  the  platform  began  to  slide  slowly  past 
her.  In  twenty  minutes  now  they  would  be  at 
Blackstone.  Polly  became  gradually  more  wakeful, 
and  it  was  black  anger  which  kept  her  awake. 
Never  would  she  forgive  her  mother  for  her  cruelty. 
And  yet,  though  she  hated  her  mother,  she  was  in 
awe  of  her.  She  dreaded  this  arrival  in  the  dead 
of  night  at  her  mother's  house,  as  she  had  not 
dreaded  anything  for  years.  .  .  . 

The  train  ran  under  the  shadow  of  a  wooded  hill 
(the  carriage  was  so  badly  lighted  that  it  was 
possible  to  see  out  of  the  window),  and  the  yellow 
lights  of  cottages  appeared  here  and  there,  becoming 
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more  numerous  when  the  train  gradually  slowed  up 
as  it  neared  the  station.     Blackstone  was  one  of 
those    places — half    country    village,    half    seaside 
"  resort  " — which  have  none  of  the  village  charm 
left  and  have  not  yet  acquired  any  of  the  advantages 
of  the  town.    There  was  not  a  cab  to  be  found  out- 
side the  deserted  station.    The  farmers  drove  off 
in  their  high  carts  ;    the  other  passengers  faded 
away  on  foot  ;    and  Polly  was  left  alone  with  the 
surly  porter.   He  direct ed  Polly  to  her  mother's  house 
— it  was  called  "  The  Gables  "  ;  said  it  "  weren't 
fur,"  and  promised  to  have  her  things  sent  up  in 
the  morning.     It   was  after  eleven  o'clock.    The 
town  was  asleep.    Never  had  she  seen  anything 
so  dark.    A  vague,  restless  wind  blew  in  from  the 
sea,    making   the   leaves    of    the    trees    shudder. 
Eleanor  began  to  whimper  in  the  darkness,  and  this 
cry    aroused    Polly    as    nothing    else    could.     She 
pulled  herself  together,  said,  "Come  along,  my  honey, 
we    are    almost    home    now,"   and    gripped    her 
daughter's  hand  securely.     She  staggered  onwards 
in  the  direction  which  the  porter  had  indicated, 
along  a  terrible  street  of  seaside  villas,  till  at  last, 
nearing  the  sea  whose  hungry,  unsatisfied  moaning 
made  a  fitting  background  to  her  thoughts,  she  found 
herself  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  acclivity.     There  were 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  road,  all  the  way  up  the 
hill.     The  yellow  lights  from  the  windows  of  those  of 
which  the  inmates  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  shone 
through  the  trees  in  their  front  gardens.     One  of 
these  houses  must  be  "  The  Gables,"  but  it  was  too 
dark  to  read  the  names  on  the  gates.     Polly  felt  her 
strength  ebbing  away,  as  she  toiled  painfully  up 
the  slope.     Eleanor  began  to  cry  once  more.     The 
child  walked  very  slowly,  taking  tiny  steps,  and 
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even  these  began  to  flag.  At  last  Polly  saw  two 
figures  by  one  of  the  garden  gates.  One  was 
evidently  that  of  a  maid-servant,  for  she  could 
see  the  gleam  of  the  white  apron  and  cap.  As 
she  approached,  the  other  figure  glided  away — a 
"  follower  "  no  doubt. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  which  is  "  The  Gables  '  ?  "  Polly 
gasped,  when  she  came  within  speaking  distance  of 
the  girl. 

"  Yes,  mum,"  said  the  maid-servant  civilly  ;  "  this 
is 'The  Gables.'" 

A  wave  of  comfort  came  over  Polly  as  she  listened 
to  the  girl's  courteous,  well-trained  voice.  All  that 
she  had  lost  for  so  long  seemed  concentrated  in  that 
one  small  thing.  She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Here  we  are,  honey,"  she  said  to  Eleanor. 
"  Don't  cry  any  longer,  darling.  Susie  Pork  shall 
go  to  bed  now,  and  Mummy  tuck  her  up." 

"  And  sing  '  Christ oowonstamunkstus  '  ?  "  said 
Eleanor,  who  invariably  improved  every  occasion 
with  an  additional  demand. 

"  Yes,  darling,"  said  Polly,  "  and  Mummy  will 
sing  you  '  Christ,  who  once  amongst  us  ' ;  or  '  We 
won't  go  home  till  morning ' ;  or  anything  else 
you  like  !  And  give  you  something  warm  to  drink 
as  well." 

Gathering  the  weary  infant  into  her  arms,  she 
staggered  under  Eleanor's  formidable  weight  to 
the  front  door,  while  the  maid  slipped  discreetly 
back  into  the  kitchen.  Sounds  of  singing  came  from 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  twanging  of  a  banjo. 
Evidently  her  father  was  playing,  in  spite  of  his 
alleged  gout  !  In  another  moment  the  door  opened 
to  hearing,  and  Polly's  eyes  were  blinking  in  the 
sudden  glow  of  light.  Then,  as  soon  as  she  was  able 
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to  see  clearly,  she  observed  her  mother  standing  tall 
and  splendid  in  front  of  her.  Lady  Prendergast 
was  dressed  magnificently,  in  black ;  her  rings 
glittered,  and  a  great  diamond  cross  blazed  on  her 
bosom.  Through  the  open  door  at  her  mother's 
back,  Polly  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  comfortable 
drawing-room.  Her  father  was  there,  looking  very 
spruce  in  his  dinner  coat,  and  there  were  two  girls 
standing  just  behind  him,  in  evening  frocks — cousins, 
probably.  For  a  moment  Polly  and  her  mother 
regarded  one  another  without  speaking.  But  "only 
for  a  moment.  Lady  Prendergast  was  a  woman  of 
lightning  decisions.  Her  hard,  clear  eyes  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance.  The  pause  she  made 
before  addressing  her  daughter  could  not  have  been 
perceptible  to  anyone  but  Polly. 

"  Why,  my  poor  darling  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  her 
rich  vibrating  tones,  gathering  Polly  to  her  bosom. 
"  Blinkers,  it's  Polly  !  "  she  caUed  out,  in  the  thrilled 
accents  of  a  mother  who  has  at  last  discovered  a 
beloved  child  for  whom  the  search  has  been  unre- 
mitting. "  How  tired  you  look,  my  darling  !  You 
must  come  in  at  once  and  have  something  to  eat,  and 
tell  us  all  about  it  afterwards.  Hetty  dear,  you  and 
Nell  won't  mind  doubling  up  for  the  present,  will 
you  ?  And  one  of  you  run  and  tell  Parker  to  make 
up  a  bed  for  Polly  and  little  Eleanor,  and  while  you 
are  about  it  you  might  ask  Cook,  if  she  hasn't  gone 
to  bed  yet,  what  there  is  to  eat.  My  darling  child, 
you  look  simply  exhausted  !  But  not  a  word  !  " 

Lady  Prendergast  stifled  her  daughter's  remarks 
with  an  overwhelming  display  of^maternal  affection. 
The  young  cousins  kissed  Polly"  and  Eleanor  with 
emotion  as  they  went  out  to  give  the  necessary 
orders,  and  Sir  Laurence  was  almost  overcome 
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with  delight  at  seeing  his  daughter  once  more.  He 
had  heard  nothing  about  her  worries.  His  wife 
had,  as  usual,  "  kept  it  from  him."  (He  was  not 
called  "  Blinkers  "  for  nothing.)  Polly  kissed  him 
tenderly.  For  years  she  had  longed  to  see  him 
again,  but  her  mother,  by  a  series  of  suggestions, 
had  made  her  feel  that  he  had  never  forgiven  her. 
The  shock  of  this  anxious  home-coming,  and  the 
sudden  relief  after  prolonged  strain,  were  too  much 
for  Polly.  Her  face  went  white,  the  room  seemed 
to  swim  round  her,  and  she  caught  hold  of  the 
table  to  steady  herself.  In  an  instant  she  found 
herself  supported  in  her  mother's  capable  arms  and 
laid  gently  on  the  sofa.  Then,  after  some  brandy 
had  been  given  her  to  drink,  she  spoke,  almost  for  the 
first  time.  Her  mouth  twisted  itself  into  a  wry  smile. 
"  Coo,  Mummy,  you  are  splendid,"  she  gasped. 
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FOR  a  week  Polly  stayed  at  "  The  Gables,"  wrapped 
round  with  luxury  and  attention,  and  struggled 
gradually  back  to  health.  It  was  not  until  this 
moment  of  collapse  that  she  fully  realised  the  effect 
on  her  constitution  of  the  life  she  had  been  living. 
As  she  lay  in  bed  in  the  morning,  drinking  her  early 
tea,  she  longed  with  all  her  heart  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  with  her  parents  for  a  few  months.  To  be 
waited  on  by  well-mannered  servants,  to  hear  the 
sound  of  pleasant  voices  all  around  her,  was  a  joy 
which  held  in  it  the  seed  of  torment.  Everything 
that  met  her  eye  in  her  mother's  comfortable,  well- 
ordered  home  was  a  reminder.  And  hi  her  two 
young  cousins  Hetty  and  Nell — clean,  breezy 
English  girls,  fond  of  dancing  and  flirtation  and 
of  outdoor  life  —  she  saw  with  agonising  clearness 
the  girl  she  had  been  and  could  never  be  again. 
She  was  nearly  thirty,  battered  by  her  intolerable 
experiences,  a  failure  ;  and  behind  her  mother's 
blandness  she  soon  detected  a  ruthless  determination 
to  "  teach  her  her  place." 

"  My  darling  child,  we  must  be  practical,  you 
know,"  Lady  Prendergast  remarked  one  morning, 
after  broaching  the  subject  of  ways  and  means. 

("  My  God,"  said  Polly  to  herself,  "  she's  only 
giving  me  a  week  !  ")  "  Yes,  of  course,  Mummy 
darling,"  she  replied  aloud. 

185 
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She  sat  in  shivering  expectation  of  the  blow 
which  was  to  fall. 

"  Father  and  I  have  been  talking  things  over  " 
("  Liar  !  "  was  Polly's  inward  comment),  "  and  we 
think  that  much  the  best  thing  will  be  for  Eleanor 
to  go  to  a  nice  home-school  where  she  will  be  well 
looked  after.  Then  you  would  be  free  to  look  out 
for  a  post.  Of  course,  my  darling,  you  know  how 
fearfully  hard  up  we  are.  We  simply  haven't  a 
penny.  We  are  prepared  to  do  all  we  possibly  can, 
but  you  must  help  us.  If  you  took  a  room  some- 
where in  London  perhaps,  we  would  try  to  allow 
you  a  pound  a  week  until  you  found  something 
to  do.  .  .  ." 

Polly  felt  too  ill  and  weak  to  raise  a  protest.  A 
sensation  of  complete  helplessness  came  over  her 
as  she  looked  at  her  mother's  bland,  hard  face,  with 
its  expression  of  "  wisdom  and  kindliness."  She 
felt  her  mother  ought  to  have  been  president  of  some 
Charity  Organisation  Society  for  making  heart- 
breaking "  arrangements "  for  the  deserving 
poor. 

"  When  is  Eleanor  to  go  ?  "  she  inquired  faintly. 

Lady  Prendergast  at  once  became  brisk,  and 
fumbled  in  her  bag  for  letters. 

"  Well,  darling,  I've  been  making  inquiries 
during  the  past  few  days.  ..." 

"  You  didn't  waste  much  time,  Mummy !  " 
Polly  observed,  with  a  flash  of  her  old  spirit. 

Her  mother  took  no  notice  of  the  acidity  of  her 
tone,  and  continued  calmly  : 

"  I've  had  a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Harper  who  takes 
in  young  children  at  Wimbledon.  She  will  take 
Eleanor  for  ten  shillings  a  week.  Her  references 
seem  very  satisfactory.  She  is  the  widow  of  a  clergy- 
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man,  and  her  daughters  help  in  the  school.  Now,  if 
you  had  a  room  in  London  and  got  work  to  do,  a 
secretaryship  or  something,  you  would  be  able  to  run 
down  to  Wimbledon  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Of 
course  I  only  suggest  this  as  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment. Your  father  is  going  to  write  at  once  to 
Harry  to  insist  on  his  making  proper  provision  for 
you  while  he  is  away,  and  to  find  out  if  he  intends 
to  make  a  home  for  you  when  his  American  tour  is 
ended." 

This  was  more  than  even  Polly  could  stand,  and 
she  flared  up  at  her  mother  with  a  display  of 
wrath  which  for  a  moment  took  Lady  Prendergast 
aback. 

"  Mother,  it's  monstrous,"  she  cried,  "  to  make 
father  do  anything  so  wicked.  I  won't  have  Harry 
back,  and  if  he  starts  sending  me  money  from 
America  it  will  rum  my  chances  of  getting  rid  of 
him.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  divorce  laws, 
but  I  do  know  that.  As  for  sending  Eleanor  to 
some  dreadful  baby  farm  in  Wimbledon,  I  won't 
allow  it.  You  know  what  a  delicate,  fussy  little 
thing  she  is.  It  would  drive  her  crazy.  Why 
can't  we  stay  with  you  for  a  little  while  longer  ? 
We  don't  cost  you  much.  It  would  be  ever  so 
much  easier  for  me  to  find  work  from  here,  with  you 
to  back  me,  than  by  myself.  ..." 

But  Lady  Prendergast  had  the  answer  ready. 
She  had  worked  out  the  problem  thoroughly  in  her 
own  mind.  She  was  quite  without  sentiment,  and 
prided  herself  on  being  "  practical."  She  did  not 
believe  in  the  capacity  of  her  sex  to  rise  on  "  stepping 
stones  of  their  dead  selves."  Her  theory  was 
that  once  a  woman  has  "  fallen  out,"  it  was  not  a 
bit  of  use  trying  to  gather  her  back  again  into  the 
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fold.  Polly  had  evidently  made  a  mess  of  her  life. 
Her  appearance  was  deplorable — her  shoes  worn  to 
pieces,  her  hair  dirty  and  untidy,  her  clothes  stained 
with  grease,  and  her  fingers  yellow  with  nicotine. 
It  was  no  good  trying  to  do  anything  for  a  woman 
who  could  "  let  herself  go  "  like  this.  She  was  not 
going  to  saddle  herself  with  the  trouble  of  trying  to 
rescue  a  declassee  daughter.  She  would  look  after 
the  child  and — if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst — 
pay  Polly  so  much  a  week  to  keep  away  from  home. 
She  had  noticed  Polly's  tendency  to  rely  on 
"  pegs."  It  was  all  "  terribly  sad."  She  was  very 
sorry  for  Polly.  But  she  had  no  patience  with  the 
unfortunate.  Polly's  debacle  was  evidently  due  to 
some  ingrained  defect  of  character,  for  which  she 
herself  was  not  responsible,  and  for  which  Polly 
alone  was  to  blame.  That  Polly's  very  virtues 
might  conceivably  have  contributed  to  her  down- 
fall did  not  of  course  occur  to  her.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  that  she  had  her  own  conception  of  virtue. 
In  any  case,  so  far  as  her  mother  was  concerned, 
Polly  had  been  tried  and  condemned. 

"  My  darling  child,"  said  Lady  Prendergast, 
"  you  know  that  there  is  nothing  I  should  like  more 
than  for  you  and  darling  little  Eleanor  to  stay  on 
with  us,  but  we  are  giving  up  this  house  almost 
immediately.  Father's  health  has  worried  me 
lately  a  great  deal,  and  he  can't  face  the  winter  in 
England.  We  are  going  abroad  again  very  soon, 
and  until  we  start  we  shall  be  in  rooms  somewhere 
ourselves.  So  you  see  it  really  isn't  possible  to 
keep  you  with  us,  much  as  we  should  like  it.  .  .  ." 

"  I  see,"  said  Polly  dryly.     She  saw  thoroughly. 

Hetty  and  Nell  came  romping  into  the  room  at  that 
moment,  looking  very  pink  and  white,  and  brought 
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the  discussion  to  an  end.  They  made  Polly  "  see  " 
more  clearly  still.  She  gathered  that  they  were 
going  abroad  with  Aunt  Janey.  No  secret  was  made 
of  it.  Her  mother  did  not  bother  to  give  any 
explanation  ;  Polly  did  not  bother  to  make  any 
comment.  She  knew  how  rapidly  an  explanation 
would  be  forthcoming  ! 

The  old  family  trick  of  gaiety  came  to  Polly's 
aid,  and  she  soon  had  Hetty  and  Nell  and  her 
mother  giggling  at  her  jokes.  Hetty  and  Nell, 
who  lived  entirely  on  the  surface,  and  were  in- 
capable both  of  introspection  and  observation 
(except  where  their  own  interests  were  concerned), 
thought  what  a  dear  Aunt  Janey  was,  and  wrote 
to  their  parents  to  say  how  good  and  kind  she 
had  been  to  poor  Polly.  Polly,  thanks  to  her 
mother's  unwearied  energy  as  a  correspondent, 
was  already  become  the  family  "  case  "  ;  succeeding 
in  this  capacity  an  aunt  who  "  took  drugs  "  and  had 
to  make  periodic  visits  to  a  home.  The  drug- 
taking  aunt  had  been  going  on  for  years,  and  was  a 
stale  topic.  Besides,  she  was  amply  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods,  so  that  much  could  be  forgiven 
her  by  her  relatives.  Polly  presented  far  greater 
interest.  The  letters  of  Hetty  and  Nell  therefore, 
on  the  subject  of  Polly,  were  handed  round  with 
eagerness  in  the  Cromwell  Road  neighbourhood  ; 
and  Lady  Prendergast's  prestige  increased  as  Polly's 
declined. 

After  luncheon,  on  the  day  of  her  mother's  ulti- 
matum, as  soon  as  she  could  escape  from  the  family, 
Polly  took  Eleanor  for  a  walk.  Her  father  was  on 
the  golf  links,  as  usual,  and  she  decided  not  to 
disturb  him.  He  was  become  more  boyish  and 
irresponsible  than  ever ;  and  Polly  hadn't  the  heart 
13 
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to  worry  him.  It  seemed  like  taking  advantage  of 
a  defenceless  creature,  to  cloud  that  bright  blue 
eye  with  any  hint  of  life's  difficulties  and  miseries. 
Polly  remembered  the  day  when  she  had  discovered 
that  her  father  always  said  his  prayers  night  and 
morning.  She  knew  that  he  had  preserved  through 
life  a  curious  chivalry  and  purity,  which  were  un- 
affected by  his  other  salient  characteristics,  his 
selfishness  (combined  with  a  reckless  generosity) 
and  his  love  of  ease.  It  was  chiefly  because  of  his 
generosity  that  Lady  Prendergast  had  kept  Polly's 
story  from  him.  Polly  guessed  this  ;  but  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  cause  him  pain  by  telling  him 
the  truth.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  As 
usual,  Mummy  had  scored  ! 

It  was  a  warm  September  day,  without  a  breath 
of  wind,  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Polly  and 
Eleanor  marched  up  the  hill  to  where  the  houses 
stopped  and  the  road  debouched  on  to  a  wide  stretch 
of  moorland,  terminating,  on  the  left-hand  side,  in 
cliffs  which  ran  down  precipitously  to  the  sea. 
On  the  right,  the  moors  stretched  to  the  foot  of  a 
line  of  low,  grass-covered  hills.  Polly  loved  this 
piece  of  moorland  ;  and  she  liked  this  the  best  of  all 
the  walks  in  Blackstone.  To  go  downhill  into  the 
town,  with  its  horrid  "  front,"  its  visitors,  and  its 
villas,  besides  its  unpleasantness,  necessitated  a 
tiresome  climb  before  it  was  possible  to  reach  home. 
But  the  moorland  walk  was  quite  different.  On 
that  tumbled  green  stretch — all  notched  on  the 
seaward  side  by  deep  gullies  and  ravines — one  was 
free  as  air.  All  ugly  things  might  be  forgotten  there, 
and  Blackstone  lay  away  behind  one  buried  in  its 
deep  hollow. 

Polly  took  Eleanor's  hand  when  they  reached  the 
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moor,  and  ran  with  her  till  she  came  to  her  favourite 
gully  or  gap  in  the  cliffs,  where  a  winding  path  led 
down  to  the  sea,  with  a  tiny  stream  leaping  beside  it. 
Tall  reeds  grew  here  and  yellow  broom  ;  and  there 
were  little  pockets  of  long  green  grass.  In  one  of 
these  beds  of  grass,  near  the  top  of  the  gully  (from 
which  point  of  vantage  the  lovely  curve  of  Black- 
stone  bay  was  visible  with  its  white  yachts  riding  at 
anchor,  but  not  the  town  itself),  Polly  settled  herself 
with  her  child.  The  joy  of  it,  after  the  long  years 
she  had  spent  in  stuffy  rooms,  with  her  eyes  blinded 
by  the  glare  of  artificial  light  and  her  throat  filled 
with  the  fumes  of  drink  and  tobacco,  was  so  delirious 
that  she  could  hardly  contain  herself.  And  now, 
after  only  a  week  of  peace,  her  parents  wanted 
to  drive  her  back  to  London,  and  to  put  Eleanor 
into  a  school  kept  by  a  vicar's  widow  in  Wimbledon  ! 
She  wouldn't  go,  and  Eleanor  shouldn't  go  either. 
As  she  lay  on  her  stomach  in  the  cool  grass — with 
Eleanor  sitting  by  her  side  preoccupied  with  her 
fancies,  with  her  secret  absorbing  games — Polly 
drank  in  the  goodness  of  the  earth  through  every 
sense.  The  noise  of  the  gurgling  stream  by  her  side 
was  like  music  too  lovely  for  this  world ;  and  far 
below,  the  dull  thud  of  the  sea  transported  her  to 
faery  lands  forlorn.  Her  thoughts  were  liberated, 
her  very  soul  set  free,  as  she  lay  in  the  grass  on  that 
hot  September  afternoon,  warmed  by  the  sun,  with 
her  child  by  her  side.  And  she  knew  that,  for  all 
their  comfort  and  security  and  happiness,  not  her 
mother,  nor  Hetty,  nor  Nell,  nor  either  of  her  sisters, 
had  ever  in  their  lives  experienced  such  joy  as  hers. 
She  had  paid  for  this  divine  moment  with  years  of 
misery.  She  had  paid  ;  but  her  reward  had  not  been 
denied  her.  As  she  lay  motionless,  she  became 
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conscious  of  the  minute  life  around  her.  A  lark 
got  up  from  a  tuft  of  grass  a  few  yards  below,  and 
rose  up  into  the  clear  air.  Soon  she  heard  his  song, 
and  this  perhaps  was  the  first  time  since  her  child- 
hood that  she  had  listened  to  the  lark.  Round  the 
cliff  top,  in  the  direction  of  Blackstone,  a  colony 
of  jackdaws  circled  and  hovered  ;  and  far  down 
beneath  her,  hovering  over  the  sea  with  their  coarse 
necks  stretched  out  and  their  legs  drooping,  were 
innumerable  sea-gulls  uttering  their  shrill,  gluttonous 
cries. 

"  Mummy,  can  I  'ave  my  piece  of  gingybread 
now  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  breaking  in  on  her  mother's 
dreams.  She  felt  that  the  time  had  now  come  for 
the  production  of  this  "  surprise,"  the  packing  up 
of  which  she  had  observed. 

Polly  produced  the  "  gingybread "  for  her  off- 
spring and  a  cigarette  for  herself. 

"  Don't  let's  go  back  to  London,  Mummy," 
Eleanor  remarked,  between  munches.  "  I  likes 
this.  Don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  darling,"  said  Polly,  "  I  should  think  I 
do." 

"  Then  shall  we  stay  here  always  ?  " 

"  No,  we  can't,"  Polly  replied.  "  Eleanor  will 
have  to  go  and  stay  with  a  kind  lady  near 
Wimbledon." 

"  Will  you  be  with  the  kind  lady  ?  " 

"  No,  darling,  but  I  shan't  be  very  far  away.  I 
shall  come  to  see  you  every  week." 

Eleanor  pondered  this  information  for  some 
time,  taking  several  handfuls  of  grass  in  her  hands 
to  assist  her  cogitations.  Her  tiny  fingers  were 
pink  at  the  ends,  like  daisies'  petals.  She  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  the  kind  lady  at  all. 
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"  Then  who  will  dress  me  and  do  my  hair  for 
me  at  the  kind  lady's  ?  "  she  inquired  gloomily. 

"  I  don't  know,  darling,"  Polly  replied,  with 
equal  gloom.  "  I  expect  you'll  have  to  do  it  for 
yourself  !  " 

"  I  won't  go  to  Wimbilton,"  Eleanor  announced 
decisively.  "  I  want  to  stay  here.  Mummy,  say 
I  won't  go  to  Wimbilton.  Promise  I  won't  go  !  " 

Eleanor  rubbed  her  little  hot  face  against  her 
mother's,  and  put  a  wheedling  arm  round  Polly's 
neck.  It  was  more  than  Polly  could  resist.  She 
felt  reckless.  The  thought  of  her  own  hateful 
little  room  hi  the  Warwick  Road,  or  wherever  it 
was  to  be,  was  as  repulsive  to  her  as  was  the  thought 
of  "  Wimbilton "  to  her  daughter.  A  strong 
urge  to  live,  to  be  happy,  to  have  adventures,  rose 
up  in  her  heart.  Everything  all  round  her  was 
free  and  happy  ;  the  lark  could  not  contain  himself 
for  very  joy.  Why  should  she  and  Eleanor  creep 
miserably  into  the  respective  prisons  which  her 
mother  had  provided  for  them  ?  Ah,  if  only  Bill 
were  here !  If  only  he  would  appear  unexpectedly 
and  carry  them  both  away  !  She  would  not  say 
"  no  "  a  second  time.  She  had  a  right  to  live,  to 
be  happy — like  everyone  else.  She  had  done 
her  duty  by  the  man  she  had  chosen  until  the  end  ; 
but  now  she  felt  absolved  from  her  vow.  She  would 
not  creep  back  now  into  some  more  hateful  bondage, 
without  even  her  child  to  comfort  her. 

But  there  seemed  no  escape.  Lady  Prendergast 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Harper,  and  settled  that  Eleanor 
should  go  to  her  hi  three  days'  time,  on  the  f ollowing 
Monday.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Polly 
would  accompany  her  daughter  and  see  her  safely 
settled.  Polly  said  nothing.  She  did  not  know 
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what  to  do.  She  had  no  plans,  nothing  to  suggest 
as  an  alternative.  But  revolt  surged  up  in  her  heart. 
Her  mother  took  her  silence  for  surrender,  and 
her  blandness  increased.  She  became  positively 
generous,  and  bought  her  a  new  coat  and  skirt  at 
the  local  shop,  and  a  new  hat.  On  the  morning 
of  her  departure  she  gave  her  three  pounds  for  the 
journey,  and  promised  to  send  her  another  pound 
in  a  week's  time,  and  asked  Polly  to  be  sure  and  let 
her  have  her  address.  This  sum  would  have  formed 
the  whole  of  Polly's  worldly  wealth  had  she  not 
succeeded  in  getting  five  minutes  alone  with  her 
father,  while  her  mother  was  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  luggage  being  placed  on  the  cab. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  your  visit,  Polly,"  said  Sir 
Laurence  affectionately.  "  It  has  been  quite  like 
old  times.  I  wish  you  came  to  stay  with  us  more 
often.  I'm  stony  broke,  as  usual,  my  dear  ;  but 
here's  a  little  pocket-money  which  may  come  in 
handy."  He  gave  her  a  five-pound  note.  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  let  your  mother  see  it  !  "  he 
remarked. 

Polly  kissed  him,  much  moved ;  then  went 
miserably  to  the  waiting  four-wheeler,  which  looked 
like  a  converted  mourning  coach.  Polly  detested 
being  "  seen  off,"  but  the  boisterous  cousins  refused 
to  omit  this  function.  They  crowded  into  the  cab 
with  her.  As  Polly  kissed  her  mother  good-bye, 
she  could  not  help  remarking,  with  a  sardonic 
grin: 

"  You  never  explained  why  you  telegraphed  to 
Nannie  and  never  sent  a  line  to  me  !  " 

Lady  Prendergast  put  on  an  expression  of  wounded 
dignity,  and  Polly  did  not  wait  for  her  to  answer. 
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In  the  train  to  Castleton  Polly  became  once 
more  a  prey  to  depression.  She  was  breaking  her 
promise  to  Eleanor.  She  had  caved  in  to  her 
mother.  She  had  let  herself  be  "  shunted  "  in  the 
feeblest  fashion,  to  suit  her  mother's  convenience. 
She  ought  to  have  refused  to  go  !  The  train  rattled 
along  between  the  hills  towards  the  sleepy  county 
town  where  they  would  have  to  change  for  the 
London  express. 

"  Mummy,  are  we  going  to  Wimbilton  ?  "  Eleanor 
inquired  suspiciously. 

"  Yes,  darling,"  said  Polly.  "  But  it  won't  be 
half  as  bad  as  you  think.  There's  a  nice  Common  at 
Wimbledon,  and  there  will  be  other  little  girls  for 
you  to  play  with." 

"  But,  Mummy,  you  promised  I  shouldn't  go  to 
Wimbilton,  and  it  is  wicked  to  break  promises." 

Polly  sighed,  but  no  solution  of  the  problem 
presented  itself.  The  train  drew  up  at  Castleton, 
and  she  got  wearily  down  on  to  the  platform, 
lifting  Eleanor  down  after  her.  She  looked  a 
forlorn  object,  standing  holding  her  daughter's 
hand,  with  her  appealing  blue  eyes  roving  help- 
lessly over  the  station. 

"  Is  the  man  wif  the  sandwidges  coming  wif  us 
this  time  ?  "  said  Eleanor. 

"  No,  darling,"  said  Polly,  after  a  pause. 
The  man  with  the  sandwiches !  The  Great 
Blowfield  !  The  absurd  name  seemed  to  echo  in 
Polly's  head.  The  Great  Blowfield  !  But  it  was 
Eleanor  who  took  the  initiative  at  this  point, 
spurred  on  by  memories  of  those  "  sandwidges." 

"  Mummy,  let's  go  and  stay  with  the  man  with 
the  sandwidges,"  she  urged.  "  Don't  let's  go  to 
nasty  London  !  Don't  want  to  go  to  Wimbilton." 
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Polly  stood  for  a  moment  undecided ;  then 
suddenly  a  grin  came  over  her  face,  and  she  lifted 
Eleanor  up  and  gave  her  a  kiss. 

"  Well,  my  honey,"  she  said,  "  we'll  take  a  day  off 
anyway,  and  have  a  holiday  all  to  ourselves." 

Eager  now  as  a  schoolgirl  engaged  on  a  forbidden 
escapade,  she  had  the  luggage  put  into  the  cloak- 
room, and  hurried  out  of  the  station  into  the  sunny 
road,  down  which  big  country  carts  laden  with 
sweet-smelling  hay  were  being  dragged  by  immense 
dray-horses.  And  when  she  and  her  daughter  got 
to  the  market-place  of  Castleton,  with  her  eyes 
dancing  and  her  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  Polly 
asked  a  rubicund  individual  outside  the  "  White 
Hart  "if  he  could  tell  her  the  address  of  the  Great 
Blowfield. 
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"  THE  Great  Blowfield  ? "  asked  the  red-faced 
farmer,  ruminating.  He  wore  a  covert  coat  of 
light  brown  box-cloth  and  a  hat  that  was  a  bowler 
as  regards  material  but  more  like  a  top-hat  in  its 
shape.  From  the  pockets  of  his  coat  he  produced 
ears  of  corn  and  barley,  which  he  fingered.  "  The 
Great  Blowfield !  "  he  said  again.  "  He  must  be 
that  circus  chap,  down  in  the  castle  fields.  Bit  of 
a  horse-dealer  he  is,  as  well.  That's  the  man,  sure 
enough.  You'll  find  his  show  along  there  by  the 
castle,  miss — leastways,  if  'e  ain't  moved  on." 

Polly  thanked  him,  tightened  her  grip  on  the 
child,  and  hurried  off  towards  the  castle  whose  great 
keep  dominated  the  town  now  as  it  had  done  for  the 
last  five  centuries.  The  streets  which  led  down 
to  the  old  ruin  were  narrow  and  winding  and  full  of 
cosy  little  shops,  in  one  of  which  the  real  original 
"  peppermint  humbugs  "  were  on  sale.  Polly  went 
in  and  bought  six  pennyworth  of  them.  She  was 
just  as  excited  to  be  in  an  unknown  English  town 
as  most  English  people  would  be  to  find  themselves 
in  France.  The  position  was  reversed  with  her, 
for  she  knew  surprisingly  little  of  her  native  country, 
though  she  loved  it  dearly. 

The  castle  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
stood  on  a  knoll,  the  steep  grassy  slopes  of  which 
ran  down  to  a  great  field  or  water-meadow,  which 
was  bounded  on  the  far  side  by  the  river  Esk.  This 
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western    Esk  at  Castleton  was  a  tidal  river.     It 
swept  through  low,  reed-fringed  meadows,  occasion- 
ally brimmed  over  its  banks,  and  in  the  higher  reaches 
was  clear  as  crystal.     Its  bed  was  of  gravel,  to  which 
dark   green   water   plants  clung,   while   the   swift 
stream  combed  out  their  long  tresses.     The  river  was 
noted  for  its  trout :    it  was  a  lovely  and  excellent 
river,  and  no  stream  in  England  had  a  richer  valley 
to  run  through.     The  hand  of  the   Modeller  had 
lingered  over  this  valley  ;   He  had  smiled  when  He 
made  it,  for  it  was  very  good.     Polly  did  not  imme- 
diately make  these  discoveries  about  the  virtues  of 
the  river  Esk  ;   they  came  later.     When  she  got  to 
the  castle  fields  she  found  a  crowd  of  boys  leaning 
over  a  gate,  staring   at   the   world   of   excitement 
which  lay  beyond.     Just  inside  the  gate  was  a  board 
supported  by  two  posts,  on  which  was  the  announce- 
ment, in  highly  ornamental  yellow  lettering  on  a 
dark   blue    background :     "  The    Great    Blowfield. 
The  World's  most  famous  travelling  Circus.     As 
seen    by    Royalty.    Two    Performances    daily    at 
2  and  8.     Prices,  3d.,  6d.,  and  is.      Children  half 
price."     And  beyond  the  notice  board,   stretched 
out  over  the  vivid  grass,  were  tents  and  caravans, 
with  grazing  horses  here  and  there  ;    a  despondent 
dromedary  sitting  on  its  chest,  with  its  legs  tucked 
under  it ;   men  in  shirt  sleeves  moving  to  and  fro  ; 
and  in  the  midst  a  great  tent  with  a  richly  adorned 
entrance,  over  which  the  words  "  The  Great  Blow- 
field  "  shone  in  the  September  sunshine.     Where 
had  she  seen  that  tent  before?     Why,  of  course, 
at  Honfleur  !     It  was  the  same  "  Cirque  Blowfield  " 
of  those  far-off  days. 

Suddenly  "a  muffled  roar  resounded  in  the  distance. 

"  That's  the  Lion,"  said  one  of  the  small  boys,  in 
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a  thrilled  voice — his  eyes  two  black  marbles,  his 
mouth  a  red  O  of  wonder. 

An  emotional  silence  fell  on  the  group  at  this 
pronouncement.  The  indubitable  presence  of  a 
real  lion  somewhere  at  the  back,  hidden  behind  those 
tents  and  caravans,  awed  them  all.  Polly  herself 
was  intensely  excited.  She  loved  animals,  and  longed 
to  see  the  lion ;  so  she  pushed  through  the  wooden 
gate  with  her  daughter — greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
the  small  boys — and  hurried  towards  the  caravans 
down  the  cart-track  which  the  thronging  feet  of  the 
Great  Blowfield's  audiences  had  trodden  into  a 
path.  The  first  human  being  whom  Polly  encoun- 
tered was  a  girl,  presumably  of  about  sixteen  (though 
the  lines  on  her  face  suggested  she  must  really  be 
older).  She  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  one  of  the 
caravans  smoking  a  cigarette.  A  pot  of  beer  stood 
beside  her.  Her  long  fair  hair,  which  looked  terribly 
as  if  it  wanted  washing,  hung  in  a  plait  over  one 
shoulder.  It  was  so  long  that  the  end  of  it  came 
between  her  knees,  where  it  was  held.  These 
knees  were  encased  in  black  knickerbockers,  for  the 
girl  was  evidently  only  half  dressed.  For  the  rest, 
she  wore  a  rather  grubby  white  bodice,  stockings  of 
white  Lisle  thread  which  did  not  fit  her,  and  white 
shoes  with  bits  of  brass  nailed  on  to  the  heels.  Her 
face  was  covered  with  paint,  which  assumed  a 
curious  mauve  shade  in  the  sunlight :  and  her 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  dark  blue. 

"  Hullo,"  said  Polly,  grinning,  for  she  was  quite 
convinced  the  girl  was  a  dear.  It  was  a  conviction 
which  she  formed  about  almost  everyone  at  first 
sight,  and  it  was  curious  how  many  people  struggled 
to  live  up  to  the  erroneous  "  good  impression  "  which 
they  made  on  Polly. 
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"  Bong  jour  !  "  said  the  girl. 

"  Ah !  dites  done,  mademoiselle,"  Polly  re- 
joined, "  est-ce  que  le  grand  Blowfield  se  trouve 
ici  ?  " 

"  Garn,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  don't  talk  French,  not 
reely.  But  if  it's  Blowfield  you're  wanting,  you'll 
find  him  back  there  in  the  caravan  or  round  among 
the  'orses.  You'll  know  'im  by  'is  'at.  Always 
wears  'is  top-hat,  does  Blowfield." 

Polly  said  "  Thanks  awfully,"  smiled  at  the 
creature  again,  and  wandered  on. 

"  That's  a  nice  kid,  that,"  said  the  girl,  calling 
after  her. 

"  Yes,  isn't  she  !  "  said  Polly. 

At  the  next  caravan  there  was  still  no  Blowfield. 
Instead  Polly  found  an  enormous  woman  moving 
about  a  tiny  kitchen,  glittering  with  white  china 
and  copper  pots,  and  with  the  brightest  fire  burning 
in  a  tiny  grate. 

"  This  must  be  the  Fat  Lady,"  Polly  reflected. 
She  knew  every  circus  had  a  Fat  Lady.  "  Is  Mr. 
Blowfield  about  ?  "  she  inquired. 

The  fat  woman  looked  at  her  suspiciously  for  a 
moment. 

"  It's  Blowfield  you're  wanting,  is  it  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  And  what  for  might  you  be  wanting 
Blowfield,  may  I  ask  ?  I'm  Mrs.  Blowfield,"  she 
added,  with  crushing  emphasis. 

Polly  looked  abashed  at  this.  For  a  moment  she 
was  nonplussed.  She  did  not  quite  know  what  she 
did  want  Blowfield  for. 

"  The  fact  is^  I  owe  him  fourpence,"  she  said  at 
last. 

Mrs.  Blowfield's  stern  features  gradually  re- 
laxed. 
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"  Well  I  never  !  "  she  observed.  "  And  Blow- 
field  never  was  the  man  to  fuss  about  four- 
pences,  that  I  will  say.  You'll  find  him  over 
yonder." 

She  came  to  the  steps  of  the  caravan  and  pointed 
to  where  some  tall  canvas  screens  hid  the  arcana 
of  the  circus  from  those  who  had  not  paid. 

Polly  thanked  her,  and  wandered  off  towards  the 
screens.  Before  she  reached  them  she  found  herself 
confronted  by  a  glorious  and  unexpected  apparition. 
A  tall  man  stood  in  front  of  her,  clad  in  "  faultless  " 
gent's  town  clothes  with  marvellous  grey  check 
trousers,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  varnished  top- 
hat  of  immense  proportions  which  glittered  in  the 
sunlight.  From  the  long  thin  lips  protruded  a 
cigar  with  a  red  band  round  it ;  and  a  diamond 
tie-phi  occupied  a  position  of  importance  beneath  a 
swelling  chin.  Polly  gaped  when  she  was  con- 
fronted with  so  much  magnificence ;  but  Eleanor 
was  in  no  way  abashed. 

"  That's  'im  with  the  sandwidges  !  "  she  cried, 
gurgling  with  pleasure. 

Then  Polly  realised  that  it  was  indeed  her  bene- 
factor. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Polly. 

"  Well  I'm  blessed !  "  said  the  Great  Blowfield, 
looking  down  from  his  great  height  first  at  Polly, 
then  at  her  daughter. 

"  I've  brought  you  back  your  fourpence,"  Polly 
went  on  breathlessly. 

"  Have  you  indeed,  now  ?  "  remarked  Blowfield. 
He  seemed  violently  amused.  "  I  hope  things  is 
looking  up  a  bit,  then  ?  "  he  inquired  kindly. 
"  Down  on  your  luck  you  seemed  the  day  we  first 
met,  and  no  mistake  about  it." 
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"  Coo,  can't  say  things  are  looking  up  much," 
said  Polly.  "  My  people  are  sending  me  up  to 
London  to  take  my  little  girl  to  some  school  where 
I  shan't  see  anything  of  her.  .  .  .  And  she  doesn't 
want  to  go  there  a  bit  ...  and  I  don't  want  her 
to  go  either.  ...  So  when  we  were  changing 
our  trams  just  now  at  Castleton  we  just  didn't  get 
into  the  London  train.  Then  Eleanor  suggested 
that  we  should  come  and  look  for  you  and  thank 
you  for  the  sandwiches,  and  pay  back  our  four- 
pence  .  .  .  and  here  we  are  !  " 

"  Well  I'll  be  damned — begging  your  pardon — if 
that  isn't  the  queerest  set-out  and  all.  So  you 
wouldn't  let  'em  take  the  kid  away  from  you  ?  I 
don't  blame  you  either,  and  a  little  beauty  she  is 
too.  She'd  make  a  fortune  on  the  'alls,  she  would. 
I  never  had  no  daughter,  worse  luck,  nor  son 
neither." 

"  You'd  better  take  me  on,"  Polly  suggested. 
"  I'll  look  after  you.  I've  chummed  up  with  Mrs. 
Blowfield  already." 

"  Well,  it  ain't  much  of  a  life  for  a  lady,"  said 
Blowfield  dubiously,  "  nor  for  a  kid  either — but, 
bless  me,  you  can  come  along  with  us  for  a  bit  if 
you  like.  You  can  have  my  old  caravan.  I  was 
going  to  sell  it  now  I  got  the  new  one.  But  you 
may  as  well  'ave  it  as  not.  Me  and  Mrs.  B.  lived 
in  it  all  right  for  a  good  many  years.  ..." 

"  Ooray  !  "  cried  Polly  ecstatically.  "  I  say, 
you  are  a  brick.  It  will  be  huge  fun.  Now  do  show 
me  the  circus  !  I  suppose  you've  got  a  mouldy  old 
lion  in  there,  or  something ;  and  a  couple  of  moth- 
bitten  zebras.  I  remember  the  old  elephant  that's 
worn  out  its  suit.  ...  I  saw  it  once  years  ago,  at 
Honfleur." 
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"  Madam,"  cried  Blowfield,  in  a  terrible  voice, 
"  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I  have  here  a  Mam- 
moth Aggregation  of  the  finest  Wild  Animals  ever 
shown  by  any  touring  circus.  All  the  crowned 
heads  .  .  ." 

Polly  gurgled  with  amusement,  struggled  with 
herself  unsuccessfully,  then  went  off  into  peals  of 
laughter,  which  seemed  to  catch  Blowfield  in  an 
unprotected  spot.  He  began  to  heave  with  chuckles 
from  the  lower  waistcoat  button  upwards. 

"  Well,  between  you  and  me,  they  are  rather  a 
dud  lot,"  he  admitted.  "  But  how  did  you  know  ? 
The  poor  old  lion's  that  bilious  we  can't  make  him 
roar — not  without  hurting  'im.  Come  in  and  have 
a  look  !  " 

Polly  and  the  Great  Blowfield  went  behind  the 
canvas  screens  to  examine  the  Mammoth  Aggrega- 
tion. There  in  its  cage  was  the  lion  which  had 
"  killed  his  man  "  (in  America).  This  story  ap- 
peared regularly  in  all  the  local  papers,  and 
appealed  greatly  to  the  small  boys.  It  also  en- 
hanced the  prestige  of  Blowfield,  who  entered  his 
cage  (top-hat,  cigar,  and  all)  and  "  tamed  him,"  to 
the  great  delight  of  his  spectators.  At  present  the 
monarch  of  the  desert  was  decidedly  comatose.  He 
lay  inert  on  his  side,  his  meagre  loins  enhancing  the 
size  of  his  great  head,  which  he  seemed  too  feeble 
to  lift.  His  eyes  were  tightly  closed,  but  as  Polly 
neared  his  cage  he  slowly  opened  them  and  turned 
on  her  a  sad,  magnetic  gaze.  All  the  weariness  of 
captivity  was  expressed  in  that  bleak  stare  from  the 
great  golden  eyes. 

"  Poor  old  thing,"  said  Polly. 

She  could  not  bear  to  look  at  him,  and  turned  to 
the  other  cages,  where  smaller  beasts  prowled  and 
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yapped — wolves,  jackals,  and  such  like ;  where 
an  alleged  boa-constrictor  writhed  and  twisted, 
and  all  the  other  creatures  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  small  travelling  circus  displayed  themselves. 

"  Now  the  horses  are  worth  looking  at,"  said 
Blowfield.  "  That  is,  if  you  know  anything  about 
horses.  This  circus  is  really  a  side-line.  I  deal  in 
horses.  I've  a  branch  of  the  business  in  Algeciras, 
and  my  headquarters  is  in  Kent,  near  Maidstone. 
We've  a  little  house  there,  Mrs.  B.  and  I ;  but,  bless 
me,  we  don't  often  get  time  to  look  at  it." 

He  proceeded  to  explain  to  Polly  the  ramifications 
of  his  extraordinary  business,  while  evil-looking 
men  in  shirt  sleeves  wandered  to  and  fro  and  con- 
tinued their  preparations  for  the  afternoon.  They 
were  a  nasty-looking  crowd  ;  one  or  two  seemed  to 
be  half-castes,  and  there  were  several  Spaniards  and 
gipsies  among  them. 

The  performance  was  a  revelation  to  Polly.  For 
half  an  hour  beforehand  the  steam  "  orchestra " 
blared  out  its  exciting  music.  Then  the  crowds  of 
country  people  began  to  stream  across  the  field  to- 
wards the  big  tent,  while  two  girls  danced  on  a  raised 
platform  in  front  of  it — Polly's  blonde  acquaintance, 
and  another — and  Mrs.  Blowfield  sat  in  her  little 
guichet  to  take  the  money.  Inside  the  tent  there 
was  the  familiar,  indescribable  odour  of  manure 
and  perspiration ;  but  Polly  was  amazed  by  the 
excellence  of  the  entertainment.  Two  ladies  of  the 
haute  ecole — the  dancing  girls  in  different  costumes — 
rode  barebacked  round  the  ring,  stood  upon  their 
horses'  backs,  jumped  from  one  horse  to  another, 
leaped  through  hoops.  The  Great  Blowfield 
appeared  undaunted  in  the  lion's  cage,  smoking  his 
cigar  the  while  that  furious  and  noble  beast  emitted 
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blood-curdling  roars.  A  clown  with  white  face 
and  scarlet  nose  tumbled  on  his  backside  on  the 
sand,  amid  the  horses'  hoofs ;  and  subsequently 
appeared — amid  screams  of  laughter  from  the 
audience — astride  on  a  little  ass,  on  which  he 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  feats  of  the  ladies  of  the 
haute  ecole,  and  was  constantly  thrown  off  on  to  the 
sand  by  his  outraged  steed.  Eleanor  was  wild  with 
delight.  She  and  Polly  sat  together  in  the  front 
row,  the  place  of  honour,  and  enjoyed  themselves 
more  than  anyone  else  in  the  tent.  And  afterwards 
there  was  a  lavish  tea  with  Mrs.  Blowfield  and  her 
husband — with  the  rest  of  their  following  arranged 
round  them  at  a  respectful  distance,  just  near 
enough  to  be  thrown  bits  of  the  conversation  as  one 
would  throw  a  herring  to  a  sea-lion.  And  after 
tea  the  two  ladies  of  the  haute  ecole — who  were  no 
better  than  they  should  be  as  regards  their  morals, 
"  Blowfield  being  what  he  was,"  as  Mrs.  B.  ob- 
served once  to  Polly,  but  whose  hearts  were  in  the 
right  place — fought  to  be  allowed  to  sit  Eleanor 
on  their  laps.  And  after  that  Polly  and  Eleanor 
were  introduced  to  the  little  caravan  in  which  they 
were  to  live  ;  and  then,  amid  a  gathering  of  envious 
females,  Polly  tubbed  her  offspring  and  put  her 
to  sleep.  Her  luggage  (which  one  of  Blowfield's 
emissaries  had  fetched  from  the  station)  seemed  to 
fill  up  most  of  the  space  in  the  caravan  ;  yet  it  was 
surprising  how  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  every- 
thing. And  when  Eleanor  was  sound  asleep,  and 
when  the  evening  performance  was  over  and  the  men 
had  settled  down  to  their  pipes  and  beer,  Polly  sat 
with  the  Great  Blowfield  and  his  wife  listening  to 
stories  of  life  in  Algeciras  until  she  too  felt  sleepy. 
She  said  good-night,  and  crept  away  to  her  strange 
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little  bunk,  where  she  dreamt  that  she  was  a  squirrel, 
and  that  the  Great  Blowfield  came  to  her  cage, 
when  she  was  dreadfully  hungry,  and  passed  to  her 
through  the  bars  an  unimaginable  quantity  of 
nuts. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

POLLY  discovered,  when  she  woke  up  in  the  morning, 
that  she  had  attached  herself  to  the  Great  Blowfield 
in  the  nick  of  time.  The  last  performance  in  Castle- 
ton  of  the  Mammoth  Aggregation  was  to  be  given 
that  night,  and  when  it  was  over  the  big  tent  would 
be  taken  down  and  packed  up,  and  the  caravan,  with 
the  lion  and  the  dromedary,  the  elephant,  the  alleged 
boa-constrictor,  and  the  ladies  of  the  haute  ecole,  would 
move  onwards  along  the  white  road  until  some  other 
pitch  was  found  for  them.  The  proceedings  of  the 
packing  up  were  full  of  excitement,  and  Polly  peeped 
out  of  her  caravan  to  watch  them.  By  the  light  of 
big  naphtha  flares  the  men  worked,  with  the  Great 
Blowfield  rushing  here  and  there  directing  them. 
A  traction  engine  (which,  when  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed, supplied  the  power  for  the  steam  orchestra) 
was  the  means  by  which  the  heavy  circus  properties 
were  dragged  along  the  roads.  Everything,  in- 
cluding the  lion  and  most  of  the  other  animals,  ex- 
cept the  horses,  was  packed  into  six  tall  vans.  To 
Polly's  wondering  eyes  it  seemed  miraculous  that 
so  much  work  could  be  done  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  men  raced  about  as  if  possessed  by  devils, 
shouting,  swearing,  carrying  great  weights,  hurling 
ropes  to  one  another,  dragging  up  pegs,  folding  up 
the  great  stretches  of  canvas.  Flames  leaped  into 
the  sky  from  the  funnel  of  the  traction  engine,  in 
whose  belly  the  driver  had  stoked  a  roaring  fire.  In 
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the  middle  of  the  proceedings  there  was  a  violent 
fight  between  Nigger  Joe,  one  of  the  half-castes,  and 
a  Spanish  gipsy,  evidently  an  importation  from 
Algeciras.  Polly  heard  the  reverberating  tones  of 
the  Great  Blowfield  cursing  them  individually  and 
collectively.  Before  she  fell  asleep,  there  was 
nothing  left  of  the  big  tent,  with  its  platform,  its 
ornate  entrance,  and  its  musical  instrument  with 
its  little  image  of  a  conductor,  in  light  blue  uniform, 
who  slowly  moved  his  baton  up  and  down.  All  was 
packed  up  in  the  vans.  When  she  woke,  Castle- 
ton  had  already  been  left  far  behind.  The  traction 
engine  with  its  train  of  vans  was  on  in  front,  followed 
by  the  horse  caravans,  of  which  hers  was  the  last 
but  one — the  last  was  the  Great  Blowfield' s,  and 
behind  that  came  the  long  string  of  horses.  The 
place  for  which  they  were  bound  was  the  town  of 
Maryport,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  from 
Castle  ton.  Polly  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  get  away 
from  Castleton,  which  was  too  near  Blackstone  to 
be  quite  healthy,  and  she  was  as  excited  as  a  child 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  a  new  place.  In  these 
thrilling  days  her  youth  seemed  to  come  back  to  her, 
the  fetid  miasmas  from  her  old  life  seemed  to  be 
blown  out  of  her  brain,  living  thus  so  close  to  the 
earth,  so  near  to  the  animals,  the  simplest,  the  least 
vicious  of  God's  children.  Polly's  love  of  animals, 
her  love  of  the  open  air,  had  been  thwarted  all  through 
her  married  life  ;  but  now  once  more  they  had  free 
play.  When  she  looked  through  the  front  window  of 
her  caravan,  she  saw  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  circus 
men  lolling  on  the  driver's  seat  holding  the  reins 
and  grunting  at  the  two  ponies  who  were  dragging 
her  along.  And  as  she  lay  in  her  little  bed,  that  was 
like  a  box  or  a  ship's  bunk,  she  could  hear  the  trees 
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scratching  the  sides,  close  to  her  head,  when  the 
driver  pulled  into  the  hedge  to  let  a  cart  go  by. 
It  was  the  first  holiday  she  had  had  for  nearly  six 
degrading  years,  and  she  felt  that  she  would  like  it 
to  go  on  for  ever.  She  was  far  away  now  from  the 
scenes  where  she  had  been  put  to  shame,  hidden  from 
all  the  cruel,  criticising  faces  ;  safe  for  a  while  from 
the  covert  sneers,  from  the  hardness  and  the  cruelty, 
which  was  all  the  more  bitter  because  of  the 
"  darling  child  "  formula  in  which  it  was  wrapped 
as  a  pill  is  coated  in  sugar.  Like  a  wounded  crea- 
ture, she  had  crept  away  and  hidden  herself,  and 
her  hiding-place  was  snug. 

The  entry  into  Maryport  of  the  Mammoth  Ag- 
gregation was  an  occasion  which  called  forth  all  the 
art  of  the  Great  Blowfield.  The  men  who  could 
be  spared  attired  themselves  as  red  Indians  and 
pranced  ahead,  riding  bareback  on  the  finest  horses. 
Behind  them  came  the  elephant  and  the  dromedary, 
and  then  the  ladies  of  the  haute  ecole,  Mesdemoiselles 
Fifine  and  Olivette  (alias  Tilda  and  Sally)  in  all 
their  finery ;  and  after  them,  stalking  majestically 
in  front  of  his  traction  engine  and  the  long  line 
of  vans,  came  the  Great  Blowfield  himself.  His 
varnished  top-hat  gleamed,  his  big  cigar  with  the 
red  band  round  its  middle  looked  like  the  symbol 
of  a  more  than  regal  lavishness  and  splendour  ;  and 
his  spats  (which  had  been  freshly  whitewashed  by 
Mrs.  B.)  filled  even  the  local  "  nuts  "  with  awe. 
It  was  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  im- 
presssive.  Polly  fully  expected  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  to  advance  to  meet  them — decked  out 
in  their  cocked  hats,  fur  coats,  and  "  chains  of 
office  " — as  the  circus  crept  slowly  down  the  dusty 
white  road  which  led  into  the  little  port.  The  blue 
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smoke  of  the  houses  in  Maryport  rose  up  into  the 
still  air  as,  coming  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  they 
saw  the  little  town  lying  underneath  them.  A 
pretty  network  of  masts  mingling  with  the  roofs, 
indicated  sailing-vessels  unloading  at  its  quays. 
Across  its  bay,  in  a  half-moon  formation,  a  fleet  of 
fishing-smacks  was  sailing  out  to  sea.  The  steeply 
wooded  hills  on  either  hand  seemed  to  protect  the 
little  town  from  all  murmurs  of  the  outside  world. 

As  the  circus  got  nearer  to  its  destination  the  town 
looked  larger  than  it  had  done  from  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  market-place  was  almost  as  broad  as  the 
central  Square  of  some  foreign  city  ;  and  its  principal 
building  was  a  great  coaching  inn  of  red  brick,  with 
swelling  bow- windows,  called  "The  Bear."  As  the 
circus  slowly  moved  across,  making  for  an  open  space 
of  common  land  at  the  far  end  of  the  town,  close  to 
the  sea,  all  the  notabilities  of  Maryport  emerged 
flushed  from  "The  Bear's"  saloon  bar,  and  slowly 
eyed  the  horses  and  the  traction  engine  and  the 
mournful  dromedary.  Polly  and  Eleanor  peeped  out 
of  their  little  window  and  watched  the  watchers  with 
a  quiver  of  interest.  It  was  the  dearest  little  town, 
Polly  thought.  It  was  like  a  town  in  a  fairy  story. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  spell  over  it,  it  was  unreal. 
The  authorities  had  evidently  forgotten  it. 

Their  new  camping-ground  was  just  outside  the 
town,  on  a  stretch  of  heath  which  interposed  between 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  sea.  It  was  a  ragged, 
untidy  bit  of  land,  very  different  from  the  rich 
meadows  at  Castleton,  and  afforded  poor  pasturage 
for  the  horses.  But  that  was  not  Polly's  concern. 
All  that  she  cared  about  was  the  view  which  met  her 
eyes  as  she  lay  in  her  bunk,  with  the  door  of  the 
caravan  wide  open.  The  bay  of  St.  Mary's  is  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  in  all  the  West  ;  and  from  where 
she  was  she  saw  it  at  its  loveliest.  As  evening 
crept  over  the  sea  and  the  yellow  mast-head  lights 
on  the  anchored  sailing-ships  began  to  glimmer 
through  the  gathering  dusk,  a  strange  sense  of 
quietude  stole  over  her.  Nothing  seemed  to  matter 
any  longer,  but  just  the  moment.  She  had  no 
ambition,  no  regrets,  and  but  one  thing  was  wanting 
to  make  her  happiness  complete.  That  one  thing 
was  all  that  linked  her  with  the  life  from  which  she 
had  escaped.  If  she  could  escape  from  that  also, 
still  that  hunger  in  her  heart,  she  would  be  com- 
pletely, utterly  free.  But,  alas !  she  could  not  do  it. 
The  peace  which  the  evening  brought  to  her  was  not 
more  than  momentary.  The  very  loveliness  of  the 
scene  made  her  yearn  for  her  natural  mate,  that  he 
might  enjoy  it  with  her.  Where,  oh,  where  had  Bill 
gone  to  ?  Why  had  he  never  written  to  her  ? 
What  had  happened  to  him  ? 

The  Great  Blowfield  arrived  to  interrupt  her 
reveries,  and  asked  her  if  she  felt  inclined  for  tea. 
Mrs.  B.  had  just  made  some  potato  cakes,  it  ap- 
peared, and  they  must  be  eaten  while  they  were  hot. 
Polly  and  Eleanor  were  always  ready  for  meals 
nowadays,  and  they  responded  to  the  invitation  with 
alacrity. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Tilda?  "  asked  Polly, 
when,  just  as  she  was  about  to  enter  Blowfield's 
caravan,  she  noticed  the  blonde  equestrienne  dis- 
solved in  tears.  The  girl  was  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  the  ^caravan  which  she  shared  with  Sally,  her 
shoulders  hunched  up  with  grief,  the  very  picture 
of  dejection. 

"  Why,  I  dunno,"  said  Tilda,  "  but  I'm  sick  of  it, 
sick  of  it,  that's  wot  I  am.  Why  can't  I  live  in  an 
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'ouse,  same  as  others,  and  be  respectable,  and  'ave 
an  'usband  ?  .  .  ." 

"  You  don't  always  score  by  having  a  husband," 
said  Polly.  "  Sometimes  they  are  a  fearful  job  to 
get  rid  of.  .  .  ." 

"  I  wouldn't  get  rid  of  one,  not  if  I  'ad  one,"  said 
Tilda  dejectedly.  "  If  you  'as  an  'usband  you  'as 
kids — something  to  think  about." 

"  Don't  listen  to  her,"  said  Blowfield.  "  She's 
only  sulky  because  Nigger  Joe's  been  sacked.  .  .  . 
vShe'll  take  up  with  one  of  the  others  before  the 
week's  out.  Cheer  up,  Tilda,"  he  added  kindly. 
"  Come  and  eat  your  vittles  like  a  good  girl ;  and 
wash  yer  face,  or  the  lady  '11  be  ashamed  of  yer.  .  ." 

"  Oh  no,  she  won't,"  said  Tilda.  "  She  ain't 
that  sort.  I  know  a  lydy  when  I  see  one,  same  as 
you." 

Blowfield  removed  his  cigar,  spat  and  sighed 
deeply.  "  What  a  life  !  "  he  remarked. 

"  That's  wot  I  say,"  Tilda  called  out  after  him. 

Polly's  heart  was  heavy,  thinking  of  Tilda,  as 
she  sat  down  to  her  potato  cakes  in  Mrs.  Blowfield's 
cosy  parlour.  She  never  could  resist  the  wicked, 
they  were  nearly  always  such  dears.  Much  her 
nicest  cousin  was  supposed  to  have  done  dreadful 
things  with  a  cheque-book  at  Cambridge  ;  and  on 
her  journey  through  life  she  had  constantly  found 
that  women  and  men  whose  "  moral  character  " 
was  alleged  to  be  of  the  lowest,  were  the  most 
attractive.  What  had  been  so  tiresome  about 
Harry  was  the  fact  that  mixed  up  with  his  vices 
there  had  been  a  powerful  moral  sense — rather 
perverted,  perhaps,  but  still  a  moral  sense.  It  was 
this  which  in  her  view  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  though  he  could  be  witty  and  charming,  he 
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had  never  been  "  good-natured."  The  shadow  of 
Tilda's  troubles  lay  heavy  over  the  tea-table. 
Even  Mrs.  Blowfield  seemed  to  be  affected  by  it. 

"  Where's  that  Tilda  now  ?  "  she  asked  Sally, 
who  sat  next  to  Polly. 

Sally  was  a  dark  girl,  with  a  pallid,  unhealthy 
complexion,  and  a  great  coarse  bosom  which  when 
she  drank  her  tea  seemed  in  danger  of  bursting  her 
stays. 

"  Dunno,"  said  Sally.  "  'Owling  over  there 
about  something,  I  expect.  Tilda's  always  'owling 
nowadays.  She  tried  to  get  took  away  by  Nigger 
Joe,  but  'e  wouldn't  'ave  her." 

"  Now  don't  you  get  telling  tales  out  of  school, 
miss,"  said  Mrs.  Blowfield,  rapping  the  table  in  a 
fury.  "  Tilda's  a  better  girl  nor  you  are.  I'm 
sorry  for  Tilda  I  am.  And  Blowfield  knows  it." 

This  was  one  for  Blowfield  ;  the  allusion  was  not 
lost  upon  him.  "  Give  it  a  rest,  ma,"  he  said 
plaintively,  "  and  let's  get  on  with  our  tea.  Mrs. 
Harrison  here  will  think  we  don't  know  our  manners." 

Mrs.  Blowfield  succumbed.  She  was  as  putty 
in  her  husband's  hands.  "  Well,  I  'ate  to  'ear  one 
woman  crabbing  another,"  she  remarked  half 
apologetically. 

"  I  wasn't  crabbing  her,"  said  Sally,  rashly 
continuing  the  conversation  in  defiance  of  her 
master.  "  She  crabs  'erself,  the  way  she  goes  on." 

Blowfield  rose  swiftly,  seized  Sally  by  the 
shoulder  and  lifted  her  from  her  chair.  "  Out  you 
go !  "  he  cried.  "  You  get  along  out,  and  see  that 
Tilda  has  her  tea ;  and  wot's  more,  you  see  you 
keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  or  you'll  be 
getting  the  strap." 

He  whisked  the  girl  out  of  the  tiny  room  with 
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one  adroit  circular  movement  of  his  arm,  and  Sally 
disappeared  grumbling  into  the  twilight. 

"  They're  worse  than  'orses  to  look  after,  those 
girls  are,"  said  Blowfield,  "  and  not  'arf  as  pretty  !  " 

Mrs.  Blowfield  snorted  in  defence  of  her  sex,  but 
she  said  nothing  ;  and  Polly  and  the  Great  One 
were  soon  deep  in  a  discussion  of  foreign  parts. 
Blowfield  knew  France  almost  as  thoroughly  as  she 
did  herself,  and  at  one  time  or  another  had  been 
in  almost  all  the  Mediterranean  ports  from  Cadiz 
down  to  Genoa.  He  explained  his  theory  of 
costume. 

"  The  great  thing  is  to  look  distinctive,"  he  said. 
"  Down  in  the  country  villages,  I  dress  like  a  man- 
about-town,  the  reg'lar  dude.  But  there  ain't  no 
point  in  wearing  them  togs  in  London,  where  they 
don't  excite  nobody.  In  London  I  wear  my 
Spanish  rig-out,  and  all  the  people  wonder  who  I  am." 

Polly  perceived  that  to  be  impressive  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  (except  perhaps  in  the  family 
circle)  is  the  great  secret  of  the  showman's  art. 

After  tea,  Blowfield  went  off  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  the  tent,  ready  for  the  performance  on 
the  following  day.  One  of  his  men  was  already 
distributing  handbills  all  over  Maryport — posting 
them  on  old  walls  and  doorways,  stuffing  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  passers-by.  And  throughout 
the  night  the  men  would  be  working,  unpacking 
and  arranging  the  contents  of  the  six  great  vans. 
Polly  sat  gossiping  for  a  while  with  Mrs.  Blowfield, 
admiring  the  wonderful  neatness  of  her  kitchen 
and  parlour,  then  borrowed  some  penny  novels  and 
slipped  off  to  bed.  On  the  following  day  she  set 
off  with  her  daughter,  after  breakfast,  to  explore 
Maryport.  She  loved  ships  more  than  any  other 
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of  those  delightful  toys  —  such  as  steam-engines, 
bridges,   cranes,  and  so  on — with  which  business 
men  have  enlivened  the  world,  and  she  and  Eleanor 
spent   a  whole   morning  pottering   about    on  the 
quays,  smelling  the  tarry  smell  of  the  ropes,  and 
looking  at  the  carved  figureheads  on  the  old  three- 
masted    schooners.     Polly    had    not    yet    allowed 
herself  to  contemplate  the  future,  the  present  was 
enough.    To  guard  herself  against  the  worst  con- 
tingencies, she  still  had  her  father's  five-pound  note 
untouched.     What  need  was  there  to  worry  while 
the  sun  shone  and  there  were  no  duns  to  knock 
relentlessly    at    her    front    door  ?     Polly    strolled 
slowly  back  to  the  encampment  about  lunch-time, 
sucking  one  of  the  big  "  peppermint  humbugs  "  which 
she  had  bought  in  the  little  shop  at  Castleton.     Her 
mind  was  at  peace,  except  for  her  longing  for  Bill. 
She  was  resigned  to  the  loss  of  all  the  other  things 
which  We  had  failed  to  bring  her.     She  had  missed 
the  conventional  "  good  time."     But  the  hardships 
which  she  had  been  through  had  given  her  a  com- 
pensating appreciation   of   such   simple  things   as 
sunshine,    the   sea,    and    daily   food.     Before   her 
marriage  she  had  taken  half  these  good  things  as 
a  matter  of  course,  scarcely  noticed  them.     But 
now  all  her  faculties  of  appreciation  were  vividly 
acute.    When  the  sun  shone  warm  on  her  back, 
through  her  thin  clothes,  she  was  actively  happy  ; 
and  her  delight  in  the  sea,  whenever  she  looked  at  it, 
was  unwearying.     She  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy  to  sit  all  day  long,  with  Eleanor  by  her  side, 
watching  the  sea-gulls  fighting  for  the  fishes  flung 
out  to  them  by  the  girls  who  were  salting  herrings 
on  the  quays. 
When  she   reached  the  camp  one  of  the  first 
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people  she  noticed  was  a  tall  man  with  long  black 
hair  and  a  black  beard,  wearing  an  "  art  "  hat  of 
black  "  velours  "  and  an  untidy  black  suit,  who 
was  standing  talking  to  Tilda.  He  had  a  pad  of 
paper  on  his  knee,  and  he  was  evidently  making  a 
sketch  of  her.  Tilda  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
her  caravan,  as  usual  only  half  dressed,  and  in  her 
now  habitual  attitude  of  dejection.  Polly  wondered 
where  on  earth  she  had  seen  that  unkempt  dark 
beard  and  those  thin  hands  before  ;  they  were 
strangely  familiar.  At  last  she  remembered.  The 
man  who  was  making  the  sketch  was  Carruthers 
himself,  the  great  painter  who  had  spoken  to 
her  on  that  unforgettable  night  at  the  Cafe"  Riche 
when  she  had  met  Bill  Loftus  again.  He  had 
told  her  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air  before  it  was 
too  late.  Well,  she  had  taken  his  advice  ! 

He  looked  up  as  she  approached  him,  and  their 
eyes  met. 

"  I've  seen  you  before  somewhere,"  he  said,  in  his 
curious  direct  way. 

"  At  the  Cafe"  Riche,  once,"  said  Polly.  "  You 
told  me  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  here  I  am. 
Are  you  drawing  Tilda  ?  " 

Polly  smiled  at  Tilda,  who  remarked  grimly  : 

"  He's  been  drorin'  me  for  the  past  hour  or  more." 

"  She's  marvellous,"  said  Carruthers  excitedly, 
turning  to  Polly.  "  Look  at  the  droop  of  that 
shoulder.  Isn't  it  wonderful  ?  "  He  rushed  up  to 
Tilda  and  began  opening  her  bodice  so  that  he  might 
see  her  neck  and  throat. 

"  'Ere,  steady  on,"  said  Tilda  helplessly.  "  You 
might  get  took  up  for  that,  you  know  !  " 

Carruthers  had,  however,  forgotten  her  existence  as 
a  person.  Her  body  was  interesting  to  him  as  an 
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"  arrangement  "  ;  he  was  studying  minutely  his 
unpainted  picture. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me,"  he  said.  "  When 
can  you  come,  Tilda  ?  " 

Tilda  looked  at  him  haughtily  at  first,  then  melted. 

"  I  work  all  the  afternoon  and  evening,"  she  said. 

"  I  must  come  and  watch  you,"  said  Carruthers. 
"  The  circus  is  enthralling.  Don't  you  like  a 
circus  ?  "  he  snapped,  turning  to  Polly. 

"  I  love  it,"  Polly  rejoined. 

"  When  the  music  starts ! "  put  in  Eleanor 
ecstatically. 

"  Come  in  the  morning,  then,  Tilda.  Come  to- 
morrow morning,  at  ten.  I'm  staying  at  Devon- 
shire Cottage.  I  think  that's  the  name.  It's  down 
near  the  harbour  and  close  to  the  church.  Facing 
the  sea.  You  can't  miss  it.  Ask  for  Mr.  Carruthers. 
Do  you  know  Francis  Jammes's  poem, '  Je  sais  que  tu 
es  pauvre'  ?  "  he  went  on,  turning  again  to  Polly. 
"  She's  like  that.  A  sort  of  patient  animal,  pathetic, 
yet  faintly  evil — just  evil  enough  to  make  her  in- 
ter esting." 

"  You  aren't  going  to  take  me  clo'es  off,  are  yer  ?  " 
said  Tilda  suspiciously.  "  I  didn't  much  like  the 
way  you  undid  me  just  now,  without  arsking,  and 
that's  a  fact  !  " 

"  I  won't  do  anything  to  you  without  asking, 
Tilda,"  Carruthers  rejoined.  "  I'm  asking  you  now 
to  let  me  paint  you,  so  mind  you  turn  up  as  early 
as  you  can  to-morrow.  And  if  you  put  on  your 
Sunday  clothes — and  hats  with  feathers  to  them,  and 
that  kind  of  thing — I  shall  simply  remove  them  and 
burn  them.  So  mind  you  come  as  you  are." 

Tilda  tapped  her  forehead  significantly,  and 
winked  to  Polly. 
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"  You're  a  rum  'un,  you  are,"  she  said  to  Car- 
ruthers. 

Polly  perceived  that  the  great  man  had  made  his 
usual  conquest. 

"  Now  you  can  come  and  see  me  in  the  afternoons, 
can't  you  ?  "  said  Carruthers  to  Polly.  "  I  want 
to  hear  all  about  the  circus,  and  I  must  read  you  that 
poem  by  Francis  Jammes,  and  I  will  show  you 
what  I  have  been  doing  while  I  have  been  down  here. 
Come  this  afternoon,  won't  you  ?  " 

Carruthers  had  packed  up  his  things  and  lit  his 
pipe  while  he  was  speaking.  He  did  not  wait  for 
Polly's  answer,  but  waving  his  hand  to  Tilda  and 
herself,  swung  off  down  the  road. 

"  They're  a  queer  crowd  them  artisses,"  Tilda 
observed.  "  'E'd  been  going  on  talking  nonsense 
for  I  don't  know  'ow  long  afore  you  come  up." 

"  Shall  you  go  and  sit  for  him  to-morrow  morning, 
Tilda  ?  "  Polly  inquired. 

Tilda  pursed  her  lips  and  surveyed  her  knees  for  a 
moment. 

"  I  suppose  'e'd  be  upset  if  I  didn't,"  she  said  at 
last,  and  Polly  saw  that  it  was  her  own  sister  who 
spoke. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

AFTER  the  midday  dinner,  Polly  gladdened  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Blowfield  by  leaving  Eleanor  hi  her 
charge,  and  went  off  by  herself  into  the  town.  She 
looked  a  quaint  little  figure  as  she  hurried  along  the 
road,  dressed  hi  an  old  grey  coat  and  skirt,  with  a 
battered  imitation  Panama  hat  on  her  head  and  an 
ash-plant  walking-stick  hi  her  hand.  She  had  not 
quite  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  tea  with  Carmthers, 
or  thought  she  hadn't.  But  she  felt  uneasy  about 
allowing  Tilda  to  fall  into  his  clutches.  Finally, 
she  decided  she  would  go  and  parley  with  him  about 
Tilda's  soul,  and  wandered  down  the  quays  in  search 
of  Devonshire  Cottage.  She  did  not  have  far  to  go, 
for  the  cottage  was  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
its  windows  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  port. 
John  Carruthers  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  when  she  arrived,  reading  a  French  novel, 
with  a  drink  by  his  side.  He  got  up  quickly  when 
she  entered,  pulled  his  beard,  and  laughed  at  her. 

"  So  you've  come  to  see  me,"  he  said.  "  Come  in 
and  sit  down.  J.'m  tired  of  working.  I've  been 
working  for  weeks.  When  I've  done  with  Tilda  I 
shall  go  back  to  London.  Or  perhaps  I  shall  take 
Tilda  with  me.  I  like  Tilda.  Look  at  this." 

He  showed  Polly  a  drawing  of  the  girl,  which  he 
had  made  that  morning.  All  the  pathos  of  Tilda's 
dumb  animalism  had  been  caught  and  expressed. 

It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  done  with  a  cer- 
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tainty  of  touch  that  seemed  miraculous,  and  re- 
minded Polly  of  Daumier.  Tilda  had  ceased  to  be 
a  person ;  she  was  become  a  symbol,  a  type.  Most 
of  the  canvases  stacked  against  the  walls  of  the  ugly 
little  room  were  landscapes.  She  had  never  seen 
any  of  his  landscapes  before,  and  studied  them  now 
with  interest  as  he  produced  one  after  another  for 
her  inspection.  She  did  not  care  for  them  par- 
ticularly. To  her  it  seemed  as  if  in  each  of  them 
the  essential  character  of  the  scene  was  too  much 
swamped  by  the  overpowering  personality  of  the 
artist.  She  found  his  art  more  interesting  when 
there  was  nothing  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  originality 
of  his  vision.  The  pictures  he  would  make  of  Tilda 
would  be  magnificent,  she  felt  it  instinctively. 
She  could  see  exactly  why  Tilda  appealed  to  him. 
There  was  something  about  her  ravaged  beauty,  her 
stained  youthfulness,  her  dejection,  and  her  sexual 
hunger  which  made  her  a  true  Carruthers'  type. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Tilda  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Why,  paint  her,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  but  when  you've  done  painting  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  won't  be  for  weeks." 

"  But  by  that  time  Blowfield's  circus  will  have 
moved  on,  and  Tilda  won't  be  taken  back  again. 
You  don't  propose  to  keep  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
surely  ?  " 

"  My  dear  creature,"  said  Carruthers,  looking 
at  Polly  with  his  oddly  magnetic,  childlike  eyes, 
"  half  the  successful  models  in  London  are  girls 
I've  found  in  odd  corners  of  England.  Tilda  will 
be  more  successful  than  them  all.  If  I  take  her 
to  London  with  me,  she'll  have  the  chance  of  her 
life. 
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"  But  she's  too  stupid  to  take  it,"  said  Polly. 

"  Then  I'll  teach  her  wisdom,"  Carruthers  rejoined. 
"  Have  a  drink,  and  tell  me  why  you  have  run  away 
from  London,  and  what  you  are  doing  with  the 
Great  Blowfield,  or  whatever  his  name  is  !  " 

He  mixed  her  a  whisky  and  soda,  and  then  sat 
on  the  table  swinging  his  legs  and  laughing.  His 
eyes  were  the  eyes  of  a  vicious  youth,  but  the  rest 
of  his  appearance  was  more  suggestive  of  a  grand- 
father. A  sense  of  the  idiocy  and  childishness  of 
men  in  general,  particularly  of  men  of  talent,  came 
over  Polly  as  she  looked  at  him.  She  was  frightened 
of  the  whisky,  but  gulped  it  down  with  all  the 
greater  relish  because  she  knew  it  was  dangerous. 
Since  she  had  left  home  she  had  not  had  any  alcohol 
to  drink.  At  her  mother's  house  she  had  drunk 
furtively,  going  down  late  at  night  to  the  whisky 
decanter  and  occasionally  buying  small  flasks  of 
spirit  at  the  station  restaurant  (institutions  beloved 
of  female  drinkers  who  belong  to  the  "  classes"  : 
they  are  so  discreet,  and  it  is  always  possible  to 
buy  chocolates  at  the  same  time).  On  one  of  her 
nocturnal  visits  to  the  dining-room  her  mother  had 
caught  her.  Lady  Prendergast  had  not  said  any- 
thing, but  no  doubt  she  had  thought  the  more. 
And  though  Polly  had  been  discreet  enough  to  buy 
her  little  flasks  at  the  station  restaurant,  she  re- 
membered, while  she  absorbed  the  drink  which 
Carruthers  had  made  for  her,  that  she  had  left  the 
empty  glass  bottles  in  a  cupboard  in  her  bedroom, 
where  they  would  most  certainly  be  discovered. 
She  wished  she  had  refused  this  drink,  but  it  was 
too  late  now.  Besides,  what  harm  could  just  one, 
or  perhaps  two,  drinks  do  her  ?  Carruthers  went 
on  chattering  like  a  river  about  books  and  pictures 
15 
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and  people,  and  Polly  as  usual  became  fired  by  his 
animation.  She  had  not  realised  till  this  moment 
how  interesting  was  the  world  on  the  fringe  of 
which  she  had  lived  since  her  marriage.  While 
Carruthers  was  discussing  the  various  frequenters 
of  the  Cafe  Riche,  a  faint  hope  rose  suddenly  in 
her  mind. 

"  By  the  way,"  she  asked,  "  have  you  ever  come 
across  a  painter  called  Loftus  ?  He  has  a  studio  in 
Chelsea,  in  Nelson  Square,  and  he  used  at  one  time 
to  be  in  the  navy.  He's  very  tall.  ..." 

"  And  dark,"  continued  Carruthers,  laughing, 
"  with  a  cleft  chin,  and  clear  grey  eyes,  and  a  broken 
nose.  ..." 

"  He  hasn't  a  broken  nose,"  said  Polly  doubtfully. 
"  But  do  you  really  know  him  ?  " 

"  Loftus  ?  Connais  pas !  "  said  Carruthers. 
"  But  perhaps  I  shall  run  across  him.  I  will  give 
him  your  message  if  I  do.  .  .  ." 

"  What  message  ?  "  said  Polly,  blushing. 

"  Women  never  know  their  own  message," 
Carruthers  remarked.  "  But  trust  me.  I'll  deliver 
it  for  you  !  In  exchange  for  Tilda,"  he  added. 

"  Oh,  you  can  have  Tilda,"  said  Polly,  "  if  you're 
sure  you'll  look  after  her  decently." 

It  was  nearly  Eleanor's  bed- time  when  Polly,  a 
little  unsteadily,  left  Devonshire  Cottage  and  its 
occupant.  Her  face  was  flushed  with  the  drink  and 
conversation  ;  she  felt  elated,  full  of  a  vague  warm 
confidence  and  at  the  same  time  rather  dizzy.  The 
road  seemed  to  wave  slowly  in  front  of  her,  the  sea 
to  be  now  quite  close  to  her  feet,  now  far  distant. 
By  the  time  she  reached  the  encampment,  she  felt  a 
certain  desire  to  lie  down.  And  as  everyone  was 
now  too  busy  preparing  for  the  evening  performance 
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to  take  much  notice  of  her,  she  was  able  to  creep 
into  bed  as  soon  as  she  had  put  Eleanor  to  sleep. 

For  a  week  the  circus  remained  at  Maryport,  and 
during  this  time  a  curious  change  came  over  Tilda. 
Her  dejection  gradually  left  her  under  the  influence 
of  her  morning  visits  to  Carruthers.  She  reminded 
Polly  of  a  drooping  flower  after  it  has  been  put  in 
warm  water.  A  light  came  back  into  her  eyes  and 
laughter  to  her  mouth ;  she  spent  less  time  sitting 
on  the  steps  of  her  caravan  with  her  head  sunk 
between  her  shoulders  and  her  elbows  on  her  knees. 
And  she  began  to  be  more  of  a  match  for  Sally. 
One  morning  Polly  heard  shrieks,  coming  from  their 
caravan,  and  rushing  into  it  found  Tilda  stark  naked, 
locked  in  a  death-grip  with  Sally,  who  was  clad 
in  voluminous  and  filthy  undergarments.  The 
reason  for  the  fight  and  for  Tilda's  nudity  was 
suggested  by  a  tin  basin  of  soapy  water  which  stood 
on  the  floor,  a  great  part  of  its  contents  having 
been  emptied  in  the  struggle.  Tilda  was  beside 
herself  with  fury. 

"  Must  'ave  a  barf,  must  yer,  now  you've  got 
struck  on  the  gentleman  !  "  sneered  Sally.  "  You 
never  washed  yerself  for  Nigger  Joe  !  " 

It  was  more  than  Tilda  could  bear.  She  felt 
murderous.  Breaking  free  for  an  instant  from  her 
tormentor,  she  suddenly  slapped  Sally  in  the  face 
and  tore  at  her  dark  greasy  hair  in  a  frenzy  of  rage. 
Sally  fell  back,  clutching  at  her  soiled  bed-clothes, 
and  at  the  same  time  Tilda's  feet  caught  in  a  pile 
of  old  ballet  skirts,  all  covered  with  tinsel  and 
spangles,  which  were  lying  on  the  floor.  As  they 
struggled,  everything  in  the  tiny  room  seemed  to  be 
sucked  into  the  whirlpool,  of  which  the  only  clean 
and  pleasant  element  was  Tilda's  big  white  glisten- 
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ing  body,  clean  and  sweet  now  after  the  tremendous 
soaping  which  by  some  flash  of  inspiration  she  had 
been  moved  to  give  to  it. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  shut  up,  you  two !  "  shouted 
Polly.  "  Tilda,  leave  off  choking  Sally  !  " 

She  caught  at  Tilda's  arm — Polly  had  arms  and 
wrists  of  extraordinary  strength  for  a  woman — and 
Tilda  gradually  relaxed  her  grip  on  Sally's  windpipe. 
Sally  lay  on  the  bed  gasping  for  breath  for  a  moment, 
trying  to  simulate  martyrdom  for  Polly's  benefit. 
But  Polly  was  not  taken  in. 

"  It  serves  you  jolly  well  right,  Sally,"  she  re- 
marked. "  Why  can't  you  leave  Tilda  alone  ? 
It  would  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world  if  you 
followed  her  example,  instead  of  sneering  at  her. 
In  fact,  I  think  that's  rather  a  sound  idea.  Come 
on,  Tilda,  we'll  give  Sally  a  bath  ;  and  then  honour 
will  be  satisfied." 

A  look  of  sudden  terror  came  into  Sally's  eyes. 
She  got  up  and  tried  to  make  a  dash  for  the  door, 
but  Polly  was  too  quick  for  her  and  barred  her 
passage.  Although  Polly  was  such  a  little  wisp  of 
a  thing,  Polly  had  a  way  with  her. 

Sally  was  abashed.  "  Let's  come  by,  miss,"  she 
pleaded  cringingly.  But  Polly  only  laughed. 
"  You  boil  the  kettle,  Tilda,"  she  said,  "  and  pour 
the  dirty  water  away  into  the  pail.  It's  all  right, 
Sally.  Don't  be  frightened  !  See  how  nice  Tilda 
looks  !  " 

Sally  had  already  perceived  it,  with  a  woman's 
quick  eye  for  feminine  beauty ;  and  the  spectacle 
made  her  sick.  She  knew  she  would  not  come  out 
of  the  ordeal  half  as  well  as  Tilda.  And  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  she  hated  Polly  to  see  her  dirty 
knees.  Never  was  there  a  grubby  schoolboy  who 
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made  a  more  recalcitrant  bather  than  Sally.  Each 
frowsy  garment  had  to  be  snatched  from  her  re- 
luctantly. However,  as  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  catch  hold  of  Polly's  groping  fingers  and  prevent 
them  from  undoing  what  they  chose  to  undo — for 
Sally  was  the  essential  servant-girl  at  heart,  terribly 
"  knowing  her  place  " — she  had  no  option  but  to 
watch  the  last  coverings  of  her  shame  being  taken 
from  her. 

"  Now,  Sally,  pull  yourself  together,"  said  Polly, 
gurgling  with  amusement.  "It's  not  half  as  bad 
as  having  a  tooth  out.  Step  into  the  basin,  it's 
not  too  hot  to  bear." 

Sally  stepped  in  gingerly,  while  Polly  rolled  up 
her  sleeves  high  above  her  elbows,  and  seized  in 
one  of  her  hands  a  large  bar  of  yellow  soap.  There 
was  no  loofah  or  other  implement  available,  so  the 
soap  had  to  be  applied  direct. 

"  Here  goes,"  said  Polly. 

Plonk  went  the  dripping  piece  of  yellow  soap 
between  Sally's  shoulder  blades,  while  Polly's 
fingers  stuck  into  her  in  her  efforts  to  make  a  lather. 
And  as  the  bathing  process  went  on,  the  more 
frenzied  did  Polly  grow.  Sally  found  herself  a 
mass  of  soap-suds  from  top  to  toe,  and  Polly's 
fingers  seemed  to  rush  at  her  from  all  sides  ;  now 
they  seemed  to.be  scratching  her  neck,  now  rubbing 
her  stomach  and  her  flanks.  She  groaned  terribly 
every  few  minutes,  wondering  when  these  devils 
would  leave  her  alone.  At  last  Polly  seemed  to  be 
tiring,  and  finally,  panting  with  her  exertions,  she 
stood  up  and  gazed  at  her  victim,  and  remarked, 
"  There  now,  Sally !  Tilda  won't  be  able  to 
despise  you  any  more  !  " 

Tilda  was  standing  just  behind  Sally,  and  winked 
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at  Polly  over  Sally's  shoulder.  Suddenly  Sally 
emitted  an  ear-splitting  shriek,  and  leapt  out  of 
the  basin  on  to  the  floor  as  a  well-aimed  sponge,  full 
of  cold  water,  launched  by  Tilda,  caught  her  in  the 
small  of  the  back. 

"  You  bloody  cow,  Tilda !  "  she  snarled,  showing 
her  teeth.  "  I'll  kill  yer  !  " 

The  more  Polly  and  Tilda  laughed  at  her,  the 
angrier  she  became.  It  was  an  outrage,  a  positive 
outrage.  It  was  more  than  an  outrage,  it  was  an 
atrocity. 

"  Well,  you  can't  dry  yerself  with  all  them  soap- 
suds on  you,"  said  Tilda.  "  I  thought  you'd  like 
a  little  'elp,  but  you  can  use  the  sponge  yourself, 
if  you're  so  cross  about  it  !  " 

Sally  picked  up  the  sponge  off  the  floor  and  used 
it  in  a  black  silence,  shivering  with  cold,  too  dis- 
gusted for  speech.  She  had  been  shamed  utterly  ; 
and  she  knew  that  Tilda  was  more  beautiful  than 
herself  and  that  another  woman  had  perceived  it. 
She  let  Tilda  and  Polly  rub  her  with  a  towel  till 
they  were  tired,  but  she  said  nothing. 

Two  days  after  this  event,  what  Polly  had  all 
along  foreseen  came  to  pass.  Tilda  left  the  circus, 
left  to  add  one  more  to  the  number  of  those  famous 
models  whom  Carruthers  had  "  gathered  together 
from  odd  corners  of  England."  The  day  before  she 
departed  she  came  into  Polly's  caravan  after  the 
evening  performance,  to  say  good-bye.  Polly  had 
heard  the  news  that  afternoon  from  Carruthers 
himself,  who  had  given  a  quaint  description  of 
Tilda's  attractions.  On  the  whole,  it  looked  as  if  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  girl.  In  any  case, 
nothing  could  be  worse  for  her,  or  more  hopeless, 
than  the  life  she  had  been  leading,  at  the  mercy  of 
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the  picturesque  ruffians  who  formed  part  of  the 
"  Mammoth  Aggregation." 

"  'E's  going  to  take  me  up  to  London,  miss, 
to-morrow,"  said  Tilda.  "  I  think  'e's  mad,  reely 
I  do.  I  don't  know  what  'e's  going  to  do  with  me. 
'E  says  I'm  to  live  with  him  till  'e's  done  painting 
me,  and  then  'e'll  find  me  work  to  do  in  London. 
What  I  says,  miss,  is  that  whatever  'appens  it 
can't  be  worse  than  staying  with  the  circus.  I've 
bin  eight  years  with  Blowfield  and  I'm  sick  of  it,  I 
am.  'E's  promised  me  good  money.  Five  shillings 
an  hour  while  'e  paints  me,  and  everything  found, 
and  'e's  give  me  five  pounds  to  buy  clothes  with." 

Tilda  produced  five  sovereigns,  and  looked  at 
them  suspiciously  as  they  lay  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  as  though  she  expected  Polly  to  pronounce 
them  imitation.  She  had  hardly  ever  had  a 
sovereign  of  her  own  before.  Since  her  girlhood, 
when  she  had  been  initiated  into  the  pains  and 
mysteries  of  passion  by  a  champion  wrestler,  who 
travelled  at  that  time  with  the  "  Aggregation,"  her 
lovers  had  always  added  her  scanty  earnings  to 
their  own.  Now  it  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to 
earn  good  money  all  for  herself. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  Tilda,"  said 
Polly.  "  I  think  you'll  find  the  painters  a  fairly 
decent  lot,  but  don't  expect  them  to  fall  in  love  with 
you.  There's  precious  little  sentiment  about  most 
of  them." 

"  So  long  as  I  get  good  money  ..."  said  Tilda 
musingly. 

From  her  point  of  view  there  seemed  no  more  to 
be  said — except  things  which  couldn't  be  said,  like 
for  instance  the  dumb,  inarticulate  affection  which 
Tilda  had  conceived  for  Polly  and  Eleanor.  She 
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didn't  know  how  to  tell  Polly  how  much  she  loved 
her,  or  how  much  she  longed  to  see  her  again.  She 
just  looked,  and  then  began  to  cry.  Polly  kissed 
her  and  comforted  her,  and  then  she  wept  in  good 
earnest,  and  after  that  she  felt  better. 

In  the  morning  Sally's  determined  efforts  to  make 
trouble  began  to  bear  fruit.  News  of  Tilda's 
imminent  departure  was  conveyed  to  the  Great 
Blowfield,  who  came  round  storming  and  roaring. 
The  position  was  rather  trying  for  Polly,  who  felt 
she  must  be  under  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the 
plot.  Tilda  sat  on  the  tin  box  containing  her  scanty 
possessions  and  let  Blowfield  do  the  talking.  In  the 
middle  of  Blowfield's  harangue  Carruthers  himself 
appeared.  He  had  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a 
walking-stick  clutched  under  one  arm.  A  short 
briar  pipe  stuck  out  from  his  beard,  and  his  head 
was  thrust  slightly  forward. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  remarked  genially.  "  Are 
you  Mr.  Blowfield  ?  " 

"  I  am,  sir.    The  Great  Blowfield." 

"  And  I'm  '  the  Great  Carruthers,'  "  the  painter 
observed,  "  so  we  can  talk  frankly,  as  man  to  man. 
Tilda  here  is  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  civilised 
world  by  allowing  me  to  paint  her.  It  would  be  a 
shocking  thing  if  you  were  to  put  any  obstacle 
in  her  way.  You  are  an  artist  yourself,  no 
doubt  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  showman,"  said  Blowfield. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Carruthers.  "  Of  course 
you  understand  the  necessities  of  art  perfectly,  in 
that  case.  So  we  needn't  quarrel  about  Tilda  any 
more,  need  we  ?  She  is  really  quite  essential  to 
me,  I  assure  you,  or  I  wouldn't  take  her  away." 

"  I'd  have  you  understand,  sir,"  said  Blowfield 
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impressively,  "  that  I'm  in  locum  paternis  to  that 
there  girl.  I'm  not  going  to  let  her  be  taken  away 
by  no  immoral  painters  for  their  own  purposes. 
It's  white  slavery,  that's  what  that  is.  I  won't 
allow  it." 

Carruthers  whistled  softly. 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  your  circus  is  exactly  a 
kindergarten,"  he  observed. 

"It's  the  best  run  circus  on  the  road  to-day," 
retorted  Blowfield. 

"  Well,  let's  leave  the  matter  to  Tilda,"  said 
Carruthers.  "  To  a  showman  like  yourself,  so 
well  known,  so  experienced,  it  can't  really  matter 
a  damn  whether  one  little  circus-rider  goes  or 
stays." 

"  Well,  well,  that's  true  enough,"  Blowfield 
agreed,  spying  a  loophole  for  retreat  with  honour. 
He  expanded  his  chest,  pulled  out  his  cigar-case  and 
offered  it  to  Carruthers ;  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
spat,  and  said,  "  Well,  Tilda,  speak  up,  are  you 
going  to  leave  your  old  friends  or  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  think,  if  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Blowfield,  I'd 
like  to  make  a  change,"  said  Tilda.  "  And  I  might 
not  meet  another  gentleman  like  this  gentleman, 
what  would  take  me  up  to  London  and  that." 

"  Well,  well,  'ave  it  your  own  way,  Tilda.  It's 
your  look-out.  Don't  blame  me  in  six  months' 
time  if  you're  starving,  that's  all.  You'd  best  come 
along  with  me  and  the  gentleman,  and  'ave  a  drop 
of  sloe  gin  on  it,  if  Mrs.  B.'s  got  any  left." 

Blowfield' s  native  magnanimity  came  back  to 
him.  He  really  was  a  great  man,  in  his  way.  Just 
then,  everybody  felt  it.  No  one  felt  it  more  than 
Sally,  who  poked  her  head  out  of  the  caravan  as 
Tilda,  Blowfield,  and  Carruthers  walked  off.  She 
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glared  with  protruding  underlip  and  an  evil  scowl 
on  her  face  at  their  retreating  backs. 

Polly  was  fetched  to  join  in  the  ceremony  of 
Tilda's  leave-taking,  and  was  overjoyed  to  find  that 
things  were  going  off  so  well.  Blowfield's  generosity 
having  once  been  set  in  motion,  gathered  impetus 
as  the  sloe  gin  warmed  him.  He  gave  Tilda  a  five- 
pound  note,  and  got  his  wife  to  sew  it  on  the  inside 
of  her  bodice  so  that  it  shouldn't  be  stolen. 

"  You've  been  a  good  girl,  Tilda,"  he  said.  "  And 
you  were  one  of  the  best  riders  that  ever  I  'ad  in  the 
circus.  You  were  very  nearly  as  good  as  the  Great 
Estrella,  and  that's  saying  a  lot.  It'll  be  a  job  to 
fill  yer  place,  so  it  will." 

Mrs.  Blowfield  was  looking  out  of  the  door  of  the 
caravan,  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Lor, 
now,  here's  the  Volpino  family,  looking  for  a  job, 
I'll  be  bound  !  " 

The  Volpinos  were  a  family  of  Swiss-Italian 
tumblers — father,  daughter,  and  three  sons.  They 
lived  in  a  battered  little  caravan,  and  gave  their 
entertainment  in  each  small  village  they  came  to. 
Sometimes  they  joined  a  travelling  circus  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  when  they  were  tired  of  being 
on  their  own.  Once  before,  some  years  ago,  they 
had  formed  part  of  Blowfield's  "  Aggregation," 
and  hearing  that  he  was  at  Maryport  they  had  come 
down  from  the  hills  to  see  if  he  would  take  them 
again.  The  matter  was  soon  arranged,  and  the 
Volpino  family  joined  the  circus  on  the  day  that 
Tilda  left  it. 

Polly  saw  Tilda  and  Carruthers  off  from  the 
station,  having  first  of  all  helped  her  to  buy  her 
"going-away  dress."  Maryport  had  not  a  great 
deal  to  offer  as  regards  variety.  Nevertheless, 
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when  Tilda  was  habited  as  a  quiet  and  respectable 
young  woman  of  the  middle  classes,  the  change  in 
her  appearance  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
which  Polly  had  ever  witnessed.  Much  of  the 
clod-like  animalism  of  her  face  and  expression 
seemed  to  have  vanished,  and  a  new  softness  and 
eagerness  to  have  taken  its  place. 

"  Good-bye,  Tilda,"  Polly  cried,  as  the  train  began 
to  move  away.  "  Mind  you  look  after  her  well, 
Mr.  Carruthers  !  " 

Carruthers  pulled  his  dark  beard  meditatively, 
with  one  shaky  white  hand,  and  waved  the  other  in 
farewell. 

Polly  remained  standing  where  she  was  for  some 
minutes,  lost  in  thought,  and  her  thoughts  were  all 
of  Bill  Loftus.  Why  hadn't  she  got  Carruthers 
to  take  her  up  to  London  as  well  ?  It  was  too  late 
now.  As  she  passed  the  station  she  went  hi  and 
bought  a  flask  of  whisky,  through  force  of  habit, 
and  then  returned  to  the  camp,  where  Mrs.  Blowfield 
was  looking  for  her. 

"  They're  going  off  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Blowfield, 
"  off  along  to  Berehaven.  But  I've  got  to  stop 
'ere  for  a  bit  to  look  after  the  'orses  for  Blowfield. 
We've  got  some  vallyble  animals  coming  to  Mary- 
port  by  the  steamer,  and  someone  'as  to  be  'ere 
when  they  arrive.  What  I  was  wondering  was 
whether  you'd  like  to  stay  here  along  o'  me,  and 
keep  me  company  like,  you  and  the  child  ?  " 

Polly  was  delighted  at  the  prospect.  She  had 
come  to  love  Maryport,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  leave  it.  Moreover,  though  Mrs.  Blowfield 
was  far  too  tactful  to  hint  at  such  a  thing,  the 
conventions  exist  to  some  extent  even  among  circus 
proprietors.  She  eagerly  fell  in  with  the  suggestion, 
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and  that  night,  when  the  heavy  properties  had  been 
packed  into  their  vans  and  the  traction  engine  had 
started  to  drag  its  train  up  the  steep  hill  which  led 
to  the  outside  world,  Polly's  caravan  remained 
where  it  was,  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Blowfield's. 
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FOR  nearly  six  weeks  Mrs.  Loft  us  lay  in  her  great 
bed  at  Temple  Hill  House  waiting  until  death  came 
to  her.  She  had  occasional  intervals  of  conscious- 
ness, and  because  of  these  intervals  her  son  remained 
always  hi  or  near  the  house,  so  that  he  could  be 
called  to  her  side  at  once.  Whenever  the  nurse 
told  him  that  his  mother  was  awake,  he  would  go 
into  the  bedroom  and  sit  in  the  chair  by  her  bed. 
As  he  sat  there  she  would  turn  her  pale  eyes  towards 
him  and  lie  watching  him.  Sometimes  she  tried 
to  speak,  and  he  would  get  up  and  lay  his  head  on 
the  pillow  next  to  hers,  so  that  he  might  not  miss 
a  single  word  she  succeeded  hi  uttering.  These 
attempts  at  speech  grew  increasingly  rare.  Once — 
and  it  was  almost  her  last  connected  sentence 
— she  said,  "  It  has  been  dull  here  without  you." 
There  was  no  reproach  in  her  tone ;  she  said  it  with 
painful  slowness,  as  one  who  states  some  simple 
fact.  But  to  Loft  us,  who  had  suffered  so  long  from 
intense  loneliness,  particularly  since  his  wife's 
death,  and  even,  in  a  sense,  before  it,  it  brought 
home  the  realisation  that  all  these  years,  had  he 
wished  it,  he  might  have  made  a  friend  of  his 
mother.  And  now  it  was  too  late.  She  had  never 
been  demonstrative,  or  even  very  approachable. 
She  had  always  seemed  to  live  in  a  world  of  her  own, 
and  it  was  not  his  world.  They  had  possessed  few 

interests  in  common.    But  he  knew  that  he  had 
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never  made  any  great  attempt  to  interest  her  in 
his  own  concerns.  All  women  may  be  wooed,  no 
matter  what  their  age,  no  matter  what  their  relation- 
ship. Loft  us  had  never  wooed  his  mother  ;  and 
until  this  moment,  when  she  lay  on  her  death-bed, 
he  had  never  realised  what  he  had  lost  through  not 
doing  so.  She  died  one  morning  at  noon,  after  a 
long  period  of  unconsciousness,  when  only  the  nurse 
was  with  her.  As  Loftus  entered  her  room  to  look 
at  her  for  the  last  time,  a  great  blaze  of  sunshine 
came  through  the  windows,  filling  the  room  with 
light  in  every  corner,  making  the  carpet  seem  dusty 
and  faded.  The  old  mahogany  furniture  seemed 
almost  to  blink  in  the  great  radiance,  as  if  it  were 
used  only  to  candle-light. 

After  the  funeral,  Loftus  found  that  there  were 
many  things  for  him  to  see  to  in  connection  with 
the  estate — long  interviews  to  be  held  with  agents 
and  attorneys — and  he  saw  no  immediate  prospect 
of  being  able  to  return  to  England.  He  thought 
of  Polly  continuously,  trying  to  stifle  the  dull 
pain  in  his  heart,  but  without  success.  Several 
times  he  tried  to  write  to  her  about  his  mother's 
death,  but  he  was  a  poor  letter- writer  and  the  letter 
was  never  finished.  She  would,  he  supposed  (not 
knowing  that  Polly  rarely  glanced  at  newspapers), 
see  the  announcement  of  his  mother's  death  in 
the  papers.  It  would  be  better  if  he  wrote  as  soon 
as  he  got  back  to  London,  when  he  would  perhaps 
be  able  to  see  her.  He  wondered  how  Harrison- 
Biggs  was  treating  her,  and  his  thoughts  constantly 
turned  to  the  evil  smile  on  the  man's  face  when  he 
had  seen  him  last.  Why  was  it  that  men  could 
bring  themselves  to  treat  women  so  brutally  ?  In 
his  own  case,  his  cruelties  had  been  due,  he  thought, 
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largely  to  occasional  fits  of  stupidity.  But  this 
was  not  so  with  Harrison-Biggs,  who  seemed  to  have 
a  grudge  against  his  wife  simply  because  of  her 
sex.  How  he  would  enjoy  taking  a  horse-whip  to 
the  fellow  and  giving  him  a  thrashing  ! 

In  the  days  immediately  following  the  day  of  his 
mother's  funeral,  a  feeling  of  lassitude  came  over 
Loftus,  a  sort  of  nervelessness  which  was  connected 
inseparably  with  all  his  memories  of  Ireland.  There 
was  a  great  deal  to  attend  to  in  connection  with  the 
demesne  which  was  now  his.  He  had  not  realised 
before  that  his  mother  was  so  poor.  Her  income 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  than  £500  a  year, 
and  the  house  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  terrible 
condition  of  disrepair.  The  surveyor  calculated 
that  over  £1000  would  have  to  be  spent  on  it 
before  it  would  be  in  a  condition  for  letting.  Loftus 
had  an  income  of  between  £300  and  £400  a  year  from 
property  which  had  been  left  to  him  by  an  aunt, 
and  even  with  this  he  would  be  much  worse  off 
than  he  anticipated.  The  attorney  kept  bothering 
him  about  his  affairs,  making  suggestions  of  various 
kinds,  many  of  them  no  doubt  very  sensible  and 
valuable.  But  he  felt  unable  to  come  to  decisions. 
Many  of  the  people  round  about,  belonging  to  families 
which  had  been  intimate  with  his  own  for  genera- 
tions, tried  to  "  take  him  out  of  himself  "  ;  but  he 
avoided  their  well-meant  efforts.  He  would  spend 
many  of  his  afternoons  riding  about  the  demesne 
on  the  old  mare,  the  only  animal  he  had  found  in  the 
stables — unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  do  anything 
in  particular.  Then,  one  cold  wet  afternoon  in  July, 
he  went  for  a  long  walk  into  the  hills,  climbing  to 
the  top  of  Three  Rock  Mountain.  From  here  there 
was  no  view  to  be  had,  for  the  mist  blotted  out 
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Howth  and  the  whole  lovely  sweep  of  Dublin  Bay. 
He  could  see  nothing.  He  descended  the  hill  and 
turned  inland,  striking  straight  across  the  wide 
stretch  of  boggy  moorland  which  he  had  known 
so  well  in  his  youth.  The  rain  began  to  fall  in  a 
perfect  hurricane,  it  was  as  if  the  heavens  opened. 
He  became  quickly  wet  to  the  skin,  and  losing  his 
way  on  the  return  journey,  arrived  damp  and 
hungry  at  Temple  Hill  late  in  the  evening.  He 
felt  very  ill  and  feverish,  but  took  little  notice  of  it, 
putting  it  down  merely  to  excessive  weariness. 

The  next  day,  however,  he  felt  a  stabbing  pain 
in  his  lungs,  and  in  the  evening  he  could  scarcely 
breathe.  For  several  weeks  he  was  seriously  ill, 
and  even  after  the  most  critical  period  had  been 
successfully  passed,  he  remained  too  weak  to  do 
anything  but  lie  in  bed  and  listen  while  Madame 
Armand  read  to  him.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
August  now,  and  he  had  meant  to  be  back  in 
London  weeks  ago  !  The  longing  for  Polly,  to  see 
her  again,  to  hear  her  gay  voice  and  infectious 
laugh,  became  an  obsession  with  him.  He  wondered 
why  she  had  never  written,  and  whether  his  odious 
landlady  in  Nelson  Square — to  whom  he  suddenly 
remembered  he  must  owe  considerable  arrears  of 
rent — had  omitted  to  forward  her  letters,  if  she 
had.  When  he  was  well  enough  to  write,  he  sent 
Polly  a  line  telling  her  of  his  mother's  death  and  of 
his  illness,  and  begging  her  to  send  him  news.  After 
the  letter  had  been  dispatched  he  lay  waiting  day 
after  day,  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  for  the  reply 
which  never  came.  At  last,  nearly  a  fortnight  after 
his  letter  had  been  sent  off,  it  was  returned  to  him 
through  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  He  very  nearly 
fainted  when  he  realised  that  this  must  mean  that 
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Polly's  home  had  been  broken  up.  But  after  the 
first  shock,  the  news  pulled  him  together  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done.  On  the  following  day  he  got 
up  and  staggered  downstairs  for  the  first  time  since 
his  illness.  Four  days  later,  regardless  of  the 
doctor's  warnings,  he  caught  the  mail  at  Kingstown. 
When  he  reached  his  studio  at  Nelson  Square  (he 
had  wired  to  the  landlady  to  announce  his  coming), 
he  found  a  pile  of  old  bills  waiting  for  him  in  his  room, 
and  behind  them  Polly's  letter. 

"  You  went  off  so  sudden,  sir,  you  didn't  leave 
no  address,"  the  woman  reminded  him  reproachfully. 
"  But  for  me  knowing  you  so  well,  sir,  I  should  'ave 
'ad  to  let  the  studio  to  someone  else  and  to  sell  your 
things  for  to  pay  the  rent." 

"  Did  anyone  call  for  me  while  I  was  away  ?  " 
he  asked. 

'  There  was  a  lady  with  a  child  came  a  week  or 
two  ago,  sir,  but  she  didn't  leave  no  name  or  any 
message." 

Loftus  rushed  out  of  the  house,  leaving  the  woman 
gaping.  He  got  into  a  taxi,  and  drove  to  Laburnum 
Road,  though  it  was  now  nearly  nine  o'clock.  He 
dismissed  the  cab  at  the  corner  and  walked  down  the 
familiar  street  to  Polly's  house,  with  nervous  haste. 
When  he  reached  it  he  saw  by  the  light  of  the  street 
lamp  that  it  was  empty.  There  were  notices  that 
the  house  was  "  to  let "  in  the  windows,  and  in  the 
garden  the  boards  of  two  different  agents  carried 
the  same  legend. 

On  the  following  day  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  possibly  be  able  to  find  out  her  address  from 
her  parents.  He  looked  out  Sir  Laurence's  club 
in  a  reference  book,  and  wrote  to  him  there,  asking 
for  information.  After  a  delay  of  six  days  Lady 
16 
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Prendergast  replied  from  Blackstone  to  say  that 
Polly  had  been  staying  with  them,  but  had  dis- 
appeared over  a  week  ago,  and  that  since  then 
they  had  not  heard  any  news  of  her  whereabouts. 
The  "  poor  child  "  had  been  through  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  lately,  and  they  were  so  anxious  about 
her.  Lady  Prendergast  added  a  few  words  of 
condolence  about  his  mother's  death,  of  which  she 
had  read,  and  added  that  as  soon  as  she  heard  from 
Polly  she  would  certainly  let  him  know  her  address. 
The  receipt  of  this  letter  nearly  drove  Loft  us  dis- 
tracted. He  thought  of  advertising,  of  communi- 
cating with  the  police.  Then  he  thought  of  making 
inquiries  about  Harrison-Biggs.  He  went  to  the 
office  of  the  Era,  and  discovered  that  he  had  been  in 
America  for  some  time,  and  that  he  was  touring  in 
one  of  Levinstein's  companies  in  The  Girl  Next 
Door.  Was  it  possible  that  Polly  was  with  him  ? 
It  seemed  unlikely,  since  she  had  been  staying  with 
her  mother  less  than  a  fortnight  ago.  He  searched 
his  mind  for  friends  of  Polly's  who  might  conceivably 
have  news  of  her.  The  only  person  he  could  think  of 
was  Barnaby  Whitlow,  whom  he  knew  by  sight 
and  in  whose  company  he  had  seen  Polly  and  her 
husband  at  the  Cafe"  Riche.  Whitlow  was  an 
habitue  of  the  Cafe  Riche.  If  he  went  there  he 
would  probably  meet  him.  No  sooner  had  he 
reached  this  conclusion  than  he  started  at  once 
for  Regent  Street.  He  dined  at  the  cafe,  at  the  top 
end  of  the  room,  where  you  can  get  a  dinner  for  35., 
and  afterwards  sat  where  he  could  see  everyone 
who  came  in  or  went  out.  But  there  was  no  sign  of 
Whitlow,  nor  did  he  see  anyone  else  whom  he  knew 
and  of  whom  he  could  make  inquiries.  On  the 
following  evening  he  went  through  the  same  routine, 
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and  was  just  preparing  himself  for  another  dis- 
appointment when  Whitlow  and  his  wife  came  in 
with  a  group  of  painters  and  sat  down  at  a  table 
close  to  his  own.  As  soon  as  they  were  settled  he 
went  up  to  them  and  introduced  himself,  asking  for 
news  of  Polly.  Whitlow  amiably  made  room  for 
him  at  the  table,  for  he  could  see  that  his  wife  was 
panting  to  talk  about  Polly. 

"  The  poor  dear  !  "  said  Mrs.  Whitlow.  "  I  don't 
know  what  on  earth  has  become  of  her.  Her  husband 
has  been  in  America  for  weeks.  I  went  round  to 
Laburnum  Road  the  other  day  to  find  out  how 
she  was,  as  we  hadn't  seen  anything  of  her  for  such 
a  long  while,  and  to  my  horror  I  found  the  place 
empty  and  '  to  let '  boards  up.  There  was  a 
milkman  calling  at  the  next  house,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  how  long  No.  26  had  been  empty, 
and  he  said  he  thought  the  lady  had  been  '  sold  up  ' 
there  a  week  before.  So  what  has  happened  to  the 
poor  child,  or  where  she  is,  I  simply  can't  think. 
She  was  so  brave  and  plucky  through  everything. 
I  never  saw  anyone  like  her.  But  I  knew  it  would 
never  be  a  happy  marriage.  Stacy  is  an  extra- 
ordinary man;  he's  not  like  anyone  else  I  ever 
knew.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Whitlow  heaved  beneath  her  djibbah  with 
a  temptation  to  be  indiscreet,  but  her  husband's 
eye  restrained  her. 

"  I  daresay  she'll  turn  up  again  before  long,  poor 
girl,"  said  Barnaby,  dismissing  the  subject. 

It  made  Bill  Loftus  squirm  to  hear  the  patronising 
commiserations  of  these  odious  people,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  thankful  for  a  chance  of  talking 
about  Polly  even  with  them. 

"  Hullo,"   said  Whitlow  suddenly,  "  here's  Car- 
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ruthers  with  his  new  model.  .  .  .  Picked  her  up  in 
a  circus,  I  believe.  .  .  .  Well,  she's  a  fine-looking 
creature,  isn't  she  ?  .  .  .  just  the  sort  of  animal  type 
he  likes.  But  I  never  knew  him  to  be  interested  in 
a  blonde  before.  I  wonder  where  he's  going  to 
sit  ?  " 

All  eyes  were  turned,  more  or  less  discreetly, 
towards  the  end  of  the  room  where  Carruthers,  clad 
in  the  top-hat  and  black  cape  which  he  affected 
when  in  London,  was  standing,  with  Tilda's  arm 
in  his,  looking  round.  This  was  Tilda's  first  appear- 
ance at  the  cafe1  :  it  was  a  memorable  moment 
in  her  life.  Loftus  noticed  that  she  seemed  rather 
dazed,  and  that  her  lips  kept  trembling  in  a  nervous 
smile.  After  a  while  the  great  man  moved  forward, 
nodding  constantly  to  his  friends.  Whitlow  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  ignored  on  these  occasions  ; 
he  let  no  one  forget  that  he  had  been  Carruthers' 
fellow-student  in  a  famous  Paris  atelier.  This 
evening,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  Carruthers  was 
going  to  pass  him  by  without  looking.  Suddenly 
he  turned  his  head,  however,  and  came  back. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Whitlow  !  "  he  remarked,  bowing 
at  the  same  time  to  Mrs.  Whitlow.  "  You're  the 
very  man  I  want.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
a  man  named  Loftus  ?  " 

Barnaby  promptly  introduced  Loftus. 

"•Let's  go  and  find  a  table  somewhere,"  he  said, 
with  characteristic  imperviousness  of  other  people's 
feelings.  "  Tilda  and  I  have  a  very  important 
message  for  you  from  a  friend  of  yours." 

Loftus  excused  himself  to  the  Whitlows,  and 
followed  Carruthers  to  a  table  at  the  top  of  the 
room. 

"I've  just   come  up  from  the  country,"   Car- 
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ruthers  remarked,  "  from  Maryport,  to  be  exact, 
where  I  met  a  friend  of  yours,  Mrs.  Harrison- 
Biggs  !  " 

Carruthers'  eyes  sparkled  with  amusement  as  he 
gazed  at  Polly's  strong,  silent  Englishman.  Bill's 
heart  gave  a  great  leap. 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me !"  he  said  simply.  "I've  been 
hunting  for  her  everywhere." 

Even  in  his  excitement  he  could  not  help  feeling 
for  the  thousandth  time  the  absurdity  of  Polly's 
name.  Fancy  Polly  Prendergast  being  called 
"  Harrison-Biggs  "  ! 

"  She's  a  reel  nice  lady,  she  is,"  Tilda  interposed 
— breathless,  afterwards,  at  having  made  a  re- 
mark. 

"  She  is  indeed  !  "  said  Carruthers.  "  She  asked 
me  to  find  you  and  get  you  to  go  down  and  see  her. 
She's  staying  with  a  circus  proprietor  called  Blow- 
field.  .  .  ." 

"The  Great  Blowfield !  "  said  Tilda.  "That's 
wot  the  old  swanker  calls  'isself.  If  he's  moved  on 
to  another  town,  they'll  know  where  he  is  at  the 
public.  I  think  it's  the  '  White  'Art  '  at  Mary- 
port.  .  .  ." 

"  How  was  she  looking  ?  "  Loftus  asked. 

"  Oh,  as  fit  as  anything,"  said  Carruthers.  "  En- 
joying herself  tremendously.  Your  presence,  it 
appeared,  was  the  only  thing  necessary  to  her 
complete  happiness !  " 

Loftus  did  not  wait  any  longer.  He  was  im- 
patient to  find  an  ABC  and  to  discover  the  earliest 
train  to  Maryport.  He  thanked  Carruthers  warmly 
for  having  given  him  Polly's  message,  and  shook 
them  both  by  the  hand. 

"  She's  a  reel  good  lady,"  said  Tilda.    "  And  you 
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might  tell  her  from  me  when  you  see  her  that  I'm 
orl  right  with  4m,"  she  jerked  her  fair  head  in  the 
direction  of  Carruthers,  "  and  give  'er  my  love  .  .  . 
and  the  little  gurl." 

Loftus  promised  that  he  would  deliver  Tilda's 
message,  and  hurried  out  of  the  cafe.  Scarcely 
twelve  hours  later — for  he  had  caught  a  train 
which  started  at  6.15  in  the  morning — he  emerged 
from  the  station  at  Maryport  and  inquired  for  the 
Great  Blowfield. 

"  I  think  they're  gone,"  remarked  the  barman ; 
"  at  least,  the  circus  has.  But  if  you  go  down  on 
to  the  Strand  you'll  find  someone  there  in  the 
caravans  who'll  be  able  to  tell  you." 

Loftus  hurried  off  in  the  direction  which  the  man 
had  indicated,  and  in  a  few  minutes  saw  the  common 
on  which  the  Great  Blowfield' s  tents  had  been 
erected.  There  was  now  no  sign  of  any  circus, 
but  there  were  two  small  caravans  on  the  common 
with  several  horses  grazing  at  the  back  of  them  and 
a  number  of  feminine  garments  hanging  out  to  dry 
on  a  line  stretched  between  them.  As  he  approached 
the  nearer  caravan,  he  heard  a  familiar  voice  singing 
a  comic  song  which  carried  him  back  many  years. 
He  caught  the  words  : 

"When  I  came  an  awful  plonk 
From  the  summit  of  Mont  Bla,nc  " — 

and  then  the  song  was  interrupted  by  yells  of 
laughter.  A  moment  later  the  heads  of  Polly  and 
of  Susie  Pork  appeared  from  the  door  of  the 
caravan. 

"  Bill !  "  shouted  Polly.  "  Ooray  !  Oh,  my  dear, 
I  am  glad." 

In  another  instant  she  was  in  his  arms,  with  her 
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face  straining  up  to  his,  just  as  it  had  done  at  Val 
St.  Andre. 

"  Have  you  brought  me  any  pep' mints,  Uncle 
Bill  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  in  a  severe  voice,  when 
she  decided  that  her  presence  had  been  long  enough 
ignored. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

JUST  under  a  year  from  the  dateof  Bill's  visit  to  Mary- 
port,  after  his  meeting  with  Carruthers  at  the  "  Cafe 
Royal,"  he  and  Polly  were  married  at  a  registrar's 
office.  They  decided  to  spend  their  honeymoon  at 
Temple  Hill,  which  Polly  had  not  yet  seen  and  in 
which  she  was  anxious  that  they  should  make  their 
home.  They  reached  Kingstown  on  a  perfect 
August  morning,  which  already  gave  a  promise  of 
the  heat  that  was  to  come.  Howth  loomed  beauti- 
fully out  of  the  pearl-grey  haze  ;  and  the  hills 
above  Dalkey  were  soft  and  green  and  inviting. 
The  whole  scene  had  about  it  a  suggestion  of  a  caress, 
like  the  voices  of  the  people  who  surrounded  them 
when  they  landed.  At  the  entrance  to  the  demesne 
Polly  and  her  husband  got  out  of  the  motor,  leaving 
Eleanor  (who  was  still  somnolent)  to  drive  up  in 
state  with  her  nursery  governess.  As  they  walked 
on  up  the  winding  gravel  road  till  they  crested  the 
slope  which  brought  into  view  the  tall  square  mass 
of  grey  stone  with  its  five  solemn  rows  of  windows 
which  was  to  be  their  home,  Polly's  heart  was  too 
full  for  speech.  She  was  thirty  now,  and  life  had 
not  been  easy  for  her.  But  at  this  wonderful 
moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  reaping  the 
reward  of  all  that  she  had  been  through.  One  has 
to  suffer,  so  just  then  she  reflected,  before  it  was 
possible  to  understand  the  meaning  of  happiness. 
$lje  thought  of  her  sisters,  Molly  and  Jolly,  and  of 
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the  soft  and  easy  lives  they  had  led,  with  never 
a  moment  of  real  anxiety.  And  she  contrasted 
their  lot  with  hers.  Both  of  them  looked  older 
than  she  did.  They  were  bored,  listless  women  ; 
all  the  sparkle  of  their  girlhood  had  gone  out  of 
them.  Neither  of  them,  she  felt,  would  ever  be 
able  to  get  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  deep  joy 
which  now  filled  her  heart.  Oh,  it  had  all  been 
worth  while,  everything,  even  her  years  with  Harry  ! 
They  had  taught  her,  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  a  sense  of  true  values. 

"It's  an  ugly  place,  my  dear,  and  no  mistake," 
said  Bill,  looking  down  at  his  wife  as  they  drew 
near  to  the  house.  "  And  when  you  get  inside,  it's 
uglier  still  !  " 

But  Polly  did  not  think  it  ugly  at  all.  She  was 
enchanted  with  the  demesne,  with  the  background 
of  elms  which  made  a  dark  green  half-circle  round 
the  grey  house,  and  with  the  vivid  hills  which  rose 
up  behind  it.  There  was  something  quaint  and 
appealing  to  her  about  the  house.  She  liked  the 
sweep  of  gravel  before  the  front  door.  It  made  her 
think  of  that  loveliest  of  sounds  the  stamping  of 
waiting  horses.  It  seemed  to  her  that  this  was  the 
kind  of  home  from  which  all  her  life  she  had  been 
exiled.  Somewhere  in  Westmeath  she  knew  that 
the  Prendergasts  had  possessed  a  house  like  this. 
(They  possessed  it,  of  course,  no  longer,  and  she  had 
never  seen  it,  except  in  photographs.)  During 
the  past  year  she  had  held  little  communication 
with  her  parents.  She  had  lived  quietly  with 
Madame  Armand  in  lodgings  in  London  while  the 
business  connected  with  her  divorce  from  Harrison- 
Biggs  was  being  conducted,  and  no  one  but 
she  herself  knew  what  she  had  been  through  during 
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those  months.  The  struggle  to  break  herself  of  bad 
habits  had  been  protracted,  but  she  had  won  in  the 
end.  There  had  been  occasional  relapses,  but  they 
had  been  known  only  to  Madame  Armand,  whose 
devotion  to  Polly,  when  she  discovered  how  well 
Polly  could  speak  her  native  tongue,  was  proof 
against  anything.  Oh,  it  had  been  a  difficult  time, 
that  period  of  probation,  but  now  it  was  over. 
The  more  dearly  we  have  to  pay  for  things  the 
more  we  value  them!  Everything  in  Polly's  life 
which  had  preceded  this  ecstatic  home-coming 
served  only  to  make  it  the  more  wonderful. 

Polly  was  much  less  critical  in  her  examination 
of  the  different  apartments  at  Temple  Hill  than 
was  her  daughter.  She  had  a  liking  for  rooms  which 
bore  about  them  the  signs  of  occupation  by  an  older 
generation.  In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  her 
early  up-bringing,  she  detested  change.  She  liked 
having  things  as  they  were ;  she  was  a  natural 
conservative.  Not  so  Eleanor.  She  marched  from 
room  to  room — her  small  head  erect  and  her  eyes 
darting  into  all  the  corners — in  almost  as  critical  a 
mood  as  a  cat  which  arrives  to  inspect  a  new  home 
which  it  proposes  to  adopt.  The  only  room  of 
which  she  really  approved  was  a  big  sunny  apart- 
ment in  the  front  of  the  house  on  the  fourth  floor, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  used  for  forty 
years.  An  ancient  dusty  rocking-horse  stood  in 
one  corner,  and  the  room  contained  the  weirdest 
collection  of  lumber.  Susie  Pork  appropriated  it 
for  her  own  use,  and  after  it  had  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  out,  she  and  Polly  spent  many  happy  hours 
there  playing  with  old  toys  which  perhaps  had 
diverted  Bill's  father,  that  gallant  soldier,  when  he, 
like  Eleanor,  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  six, 
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One  morning,  about  three  weeks  after  their 
arrival  at  Temple  Hill,  Polly  was  sitting  in  the 
nursery  with  her  daughter  when  she  saw  through 
the  window  the  postman  approaching  the  house  on 
his  bicycle.  She  felt  certain  there  was  a  letter  for 
her,  and  ran  down  into  the  hall  to  get  it.  It  was 
from  her  mother,  to  whom  she  had  only  just  com- 
municated the  news  of  her  marriage  She  tore  the 
letter  open,  wondering,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
cynical  amusement,  what  "  line  "  her  mother  would 
take. 

"  MYDARLING  CHILD," — the  letter  ran, — "  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  delighted  your  father  and  I  were  to 
get  your  letter  telling  us  the  news  of  your  marriage 
to  Bill  Loftus.  Of  course  we  knew  you  were  going  to 
be  married,  but  as  we  both  thought  you  would  have 
let  us  know  beforehand,  the  actual  news  came  as  a 
complete  surprise.  We  are  sending  you  our  wedding 
present  in  a  little  while — it  isn't  quite  ready  yet — 
and  I  expect  you  will  hear  very  soon  from  Molly 
and  Jolly.  They  were  both  so  overjoyed  when 
I  told  them.  My  darling  child,  you  have  always 
been  very,  very  dear  to  us  all,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  makes  us  happier  than  the  thought  that  you 
should  be  happy  too.  .  .  ." 

Polly's  giggles  overcame  her  at  this  point,  and 
Bill  emerged  at  that  moment  from  his  den  into  the 
hall.  Polly  held  the  letter  so  that  he  could  read  it 
over  her  shoulder. 

"  Just  listen  to  this  bit,"  she  said,  reading  the 
end  of  the  letter  aloud  : 

"  Funnily  enough,  the  Guv 'nor  may  have  to  go  to 
Ireland  in  a  week  or  two,  on  business  in  connection 
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with  Uncle  Mortimer's  will — he  has  left  us  a  little 
house  property  in  Dublin,  you  know — and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  you  and  Bill  could  put  us  up 
at  Temple  Hill  for  a  little  while.  We  should  both 
so  love  to  see  you  again,  and  to  see  your  new  home. 
So  let  us  know,  darling,  if  it  will  be  convenient  to 
you,  and  if  so,  when  you  would  like  us  to  come. 
With  fondest  love  from  us  both. — Your  loving 
mother,  JANEY  PRENDERGAST." 

"  My    hat !  "    said     Polly,    chuckling.     "  Isn't 
Mummy  splendid  \  " 
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